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GENERAL FARM LEGISLATION 
Part Il 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 1960 


Housrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m. in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (presiding). 

Present: Representatives Poage, Gathings, Albert, Jones of Mis- 
gouri, Hagen, Johnson of Wisconsin, Jennings, Matthews, McGovern, 
Coad, Breeding, Stubblefield, McSween, Hogan, Levering, Hoeven, 
Dague, Belcher, Dixon, Quie, Short, Mrs. May, Pirie, and Latta. 

Also present: Christine S. Gallagher, clerk; Hyde H. Murray, 
assistant clerk; John Heimburger, counsel; and Francis M. LeMay, 
consultant. 

Mr. Poace (presiding). The committee will please come to order. 

The committee is meeting this morning to consider general farm 
legislation, as contained in H.R. 11769, which will be made a part of 
the record at this point, together with the report of the Department 
of Agriculture, dated April 28, 1960. 

(H.R. 11769 and the report dated April 28, 1960, with similar bills 
follows :) 

(H.R. 11769, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income 
stabilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public insti- 
tutions of additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve fhe status of 
the family farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 


of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Act of 1960”. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
ParT I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection 8(b) is amended by inserting after the word “agreement” 
where it first nppears in the last sentence thereof the words “or any order pur- 
suant to this title or the formulation of any proposal for such agreement or 
order”’. 

(2) Subsection Sc(2) is amended by striking out “hops, honeybees” and 
inserting the following: “field and seed crops other than basic commodities, 
Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, eggs, chickens, turkeys, 
hops, honey”’. 

(3) Section 8c(3) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and an 
opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agricultural 
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commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secretary 
shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers 
to prepare and process their briefs for the hearing.” 

(4) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with firms engaged in marketing or 
processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8¢(2), concerning 
stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, grades, and 
size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing the terms 
of Sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating such con- 
tractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering such 
order be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order,” 

(5) Section 8c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11) (A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to 
any or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, 
as the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared 
policy of the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such 
order, of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as 
practicable, representation for each such defined production or marketing area 
if a committee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his 
agency to administer the order. 

““(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual 
quantity of any commodity handled in the United States is regulated by one or 
more orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two- 
thirds of the regulated quantities of the commodity so propose and recommend, 
the Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon 
a proposed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or 
marketing areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the 
other findings and determinations required under this section, that such a com- 
prehensive order for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an order, 

“(T)) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such differ- 
ent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as 
the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in pro- 
duction and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(6) Section Se is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops other than basic commodities, mint, onions, farm 
forestry products, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”. 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) or 
in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8(c) of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1987, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
declare part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


PART II--NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price’ means the price defined 
in section 301(a) (1) (A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated produc- 
tion and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than any com- 
inoedity for which a marketing order is in effect and with respect to which the 
Secretary has made a declaration pursuant to section 102) would, without a 
1: tional commodity stabilization program, exceed estimated effective demand 
at a fair price for the next succeeding production and marketing year, unless 
he finds that the imbalance of the supply and demand for that commodity will 
not adversely affect to a serious degree the level of farm net income, he shall, 
as much in advance as feasible of the production and marketing year, for each 
such farm commodity, provide for the election of a farm commodity program 
development committee, if no such committee has been previously elected, to be 
composed of representative producers of such commodity. Only persons who 
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gre agricultural producers and who obtain more than 50 per centum of their 
income from production of the commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on 
farm commodity program development committees. : 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committeee, the production area or areas of 
the commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than 
nine geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating 
such districts with respect to any such commodity program development com- 
mittee, the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic repre- 
sentation of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, 
and (2) the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having 
approximately equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possi- 
ble without dividing any county into more than one district. ; 

(ec) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member 
and one alternate member of its place on the farm commodity development 
committee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of 
candidates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election 
of such members and alternate members, Members shall serve for a term of 
four years, except that prior to the first election the Secretary shall designate 
districts from which members shall at that election be elected for terms of 
one, two, three, and four years, respectively, in order to provide continuity of 
committee membership. The Secretary, or an official of the Department of 
Agriculture designated by him, shall meet and confer with such commodity 
committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensation. If a 
vacancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate member elected 
for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and 
from such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and 
other expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard 
to other laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and 
subsistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per 
diem and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) Bach such committee shall elect a chairman from among its members and 
shall meet at least once each year or on the call of the chairman. A majority 
of the members of each such committee shall constitute a quorum, and action 
may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular or special meeting 
at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this ex- 
ception shall not extend— ‘i 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member’s 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer of the 
appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two years 
after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in the prose- 
cution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government involving any 
matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities arising out of 
his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part and shall observe and evaluate the operation of such program and 
publicly report to the Secretary prior to the beginning of each production and 
marketing year and from time to time as it deems proper within any production 
and marketing year such adjustments in the program for the commodity as it 
determines necessary to achieve the purposes of this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has 
been recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with 
the objectives of this Act and is a feasible application thereof, he shall submit 
the proposed program to the Congress with such recommendation and comment 
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as he may deem appropriate. Upon the expiration of the first period of thj 
calendar days of continuous session of the Congress following the date on which 
the proposed program is received by the Speaker of the House of Representatiy 
and the President of the Senate the Secretary shall proceed with the referendum 
as provided in subsection (b) ; but only if between the date of transmitta] and 
the expiration of such thirty-day period there has not been passed by either of 
the two Houses a resolution stating in substance that the House does not favor 
the proposed program. 

(b) If such proposed program is not disapproved by either House of Congress 
as provided in subsection (a), the Secretary shall conduct a referendum of the 
producers of such commodity to determine whether they favor effectuation of 
the proposed national commodity stabilization program for such commodity 
Sach such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations Dre- 
scribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
such commodity program to all the farm producers the value of whose annual 
production of such commodity, in at least three of the immediately preceding 
five years, as determined by the county farmer committee, has been not less 
than $500 or amounts to more than 50 per centum of the value of all com. 
modities produced on the farm. Such referendum may be made effective for 
any number of production and marketing years not extending beyond the ex. 
piration date of this part. 

(c) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referdum vote in fayor 
of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to be in 
full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production and 
marketing year. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity 
for which a stabilization program is effecuated pursuant to section 154 shall be 
a quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic 
and foreign markets in each production and marketing year and leave a reason- 
able carryover, as defined in the Agricultural Act of 1949, for protection against 
less than normal production, less that amount which the Secretary estimates 
will be paid to producers in kind under the provisions of title II of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and less 10 per centum of the stocks 
of the commodity held by Commodity Credit Corporation at the time the com- 
modity stabilization program goes into effect. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to establish and carry out such acreage allotments, marketing quotas, 
or other marketing supply adjustments as he may determine to be necessary to 
effectuate programs established under this part. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under 
the provisions of this part shall 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment pro- 
cedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions 
of section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers; and 

(c) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, in order to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the 
lowest possible cost to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no pro- 
visions which will result in Government acquisition or storage of any 
agricultural commodities: Provided further, That the cost to the United 
States as estimated by the Secretary in any production and marketing year 
for any commodity program established under this part shall not exceed an 
amount equal to 10 per centum of the estimated value of such commodity 
in such year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in 
any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the feed 
value of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
or any other funds available to him for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
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for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricul- 
tural commodity, including sugarcane and sugarbeets, shall remain in full 
force and effect until the effective date of a program for any such commodity 
established pursuant to the provisions of this title, and shall become ineffective 
with respect to any such commodity on the effective date of any such new 
program for such commodity. 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960.” 

Src. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section : 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereafter in 
this section called “the Secretary”) shall undertake a program to increase the 
amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products distributed to the needy, to insti- 
tutions, and through the school lunch program. In carrying out such program, 
the Secretary shall purchase any of such products which are not in the stocks 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion as his agent and in such manner that such purchases will help to effectuate 
the price policy goals of programs undertaken pursuant to title I. Such prod- 
ucts may be purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary. The Secretary shall obtain such assurance as he 
deems necessary that recipients will not diminish their normal expenditures 
for food by reason of such donations. There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out the purposes of this section such sums as the Congress shall 
from time to time determine to be necessary.” 

(b) The fourth sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out “and (H)” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“(H) sales of feed grain, including wheat for feed, to the extent of one bushel 
of corn or a unit of other grain of the same comparable feed value for each 
$2 expended for increased purchases of dairy, poultry, and meat products 
under this Act; and (I)”. The Secretary shall make certain that wheat sold 
for feed under this subsection is not used for human consumption. 


TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 





Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out “‘Act” 
each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“title’, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 





“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sec. 201 The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria 
provided in section 8(b). 

“Sec. 202. (a) As a condition of eligiblity to receive payments in cash or 
kind or marketing quotas or similar certificates that might be made or issued 
under any commodity program effectuated under part II of title I of the Family 
Farm Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a conservation practice, specifically 
designate for a three-year period not less than 10 per centum of the tillable 
land on the farm or farms controlled by him as his contributed acreage to 
the soil-building base for the farm or farms. In addition, each producer may 
specifically designate up to an additional 30 per centum of the tillable land on 
his farm for a three-year period as Government-rented acreage of the soil- 
building base of the farm. 

“(b) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
_" water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil-building 
ase, 
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“Sec. 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wild. 
life or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage 
in the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the 
area within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been deter- 
mined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, 
under Public Law 875, Kighty-tirst Congress, as a disaster area, The Secretary 
shall adopt such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect 
control consistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of sgoijl- 
building crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the 
Government-rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms 
of the producer as the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes and policy specified in section 7(a) of this Act, but in no event more 
than 75 per centum of such cost. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) 
of this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the sgoi)- 
building base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than 
the product of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the 
soil-building base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre 
on the farm for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three 
years on the land so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for 
the farm, the average annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Ingo- 
far as practical, such payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks 
owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available 
locally in the inventory of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such 
payment in kind to the producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent 
cash or a negotiable certificate, at the option of the producer. 

“Sec. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act 
shall be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment, 

“Sec. 206. Any producer wh» fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive ¢ny cost-sharing payments provided in section 204, 
nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family Farm 
Act of 1960. 

“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
yield thereof as the Secretary may precsribe as necessary for the administra- 
tion of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has 
in any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the 
production of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, or rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a 
partnership made up of two or more separate families or households, each 
such family or household who produces and markets an agricultural commodity 
to which this title applies may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for 
purposes of this title. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 


TITLE I1V--WHEAT 


Sec. 401. Title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by adding the following new section: 

“Sec. 106. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 101 of this Act, for each 
of the crops of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 
crop price support shall be made available as provided in this section. The 
support price for each such crop shall be 85 per centum of the parity price 
therefor. Wheat of any such crop shall be eligible for price support only if 
(1) the farm on which the wheat is produced is in compliance with the farm 
wheat acreage allotment for such crop, and (2) the total acreage on the farm 
devoted to the production of crops supported under the Agricultural Act of 
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14949, as amended, which would normally be harvested in the calendar year in 
which the wheat crop for which the producer applies for price support is nor- 
mally harvested, does not exceed the total average annual acreage on the farm 
devoted to the production of such price supported crops for harvest in the first 
two of the immediately preceding three crop years, less an acreage equal to 
95 per centum of the farm acreage allotment for the crop of wheat for which 
application for price ‘support is made which would be in effect for the farm 
except for the reduction thereof as provided in section 334 (¢) (2) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended: Provided, however, That a farm 
shall be deemed in compliance with the foregoing requirement for price support 
for wheat if no crop other than wheat supported under the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, is produced on the farm for harvest in each of the crop 
years to Which this section is applicable, and the farm is in compliance with the 
farm wheat acreage allotment. In accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary, the acreage of such price supported crops for previous years may 
pe adjusted for abnormal weather conditions, established crop-rotation practices 
for the farm, diversion under soil bank programs, and to reflect history acreage 
preserved under section 377 of the Agricultural Adjustment of 1938, as amended, 
to the extent of any unused allotment not diverted to the production of such 
price supported crops. For the purposes of this section a producer shall not 
be deemed to have exceeded the farm acreage allotment or the acreage of per- 
mitted price supported crops for the farm unless the producer knowingly 
exceeded such allotment or permitted acreage. In addition, for the crops of 
wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop, if marketing 
quotas for the particular crop are in effect and the producers on the farm meet 
the foregoing requirements for price support and, in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary, designate an acreage on the farm equal to the 25 
per centum reduction in the farm acreage allotment required under section 
334(c) (2) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, for the particular 
crop of wheat and do not produce any crop thereon which is normally harvested 
in the calendar year in which the particular crop of wheat is normally har- 
yested and do not graze such acreage during such year, such producers shall be 
entitled to a wheat payment in kind from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
equal in value to 55 per centum of the average annual yield in bushels of 
wheat per harvested acre on the farm for the three years immediately preceding 
the year for which the designation is made, adjusted for abnormal weather 
conditions and as determined under regulations prescribed by the Secretary, 
multiplied by the number of designated acres. Such wheat may be marketed 
without penalty but shall not be eligible for price support. The payment in 
kind shall be made by the issuance of a negotiable certificate which Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall redeem in wheat equal in value to the value of the 
certificate: Provided, however, That in such cases as the Secretary deems 
advisable to avoid administrative, transportation, and other costs, or to avoid 
loss from untimely marketing, or to provide a more balanced market in com- 
pliance with the objectives of this Act, the Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
redeem such certificates in cash, in lieu of wheat, upon presentation by the 
producer, or by any holder in due course, in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. The certificate shall have a value equal to the number 
of bushels determined as aforesaid multiplied by the basic county support rate 
per bushel for number one wheat of the crop normally harvested in the year 
for which the acreage is designated and for the county in which the designated 
acreage is located. The wheat redeemable for such certificate shall be valued 
at the market price thereof as determined by Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The Sceretary shall provide by regulation for the sharing of a certificate among 
producers on the farm on a fair and equitable basis. The acreage on the farm 
which would otherwise be eligible to be placed in the conservation reserve pro- 
gram shall be reduced by an amount equal to the required reduction of 25 per 
centum under section 334(c)(2) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, 
as amended, for the wheat crop of the corresponding year. Price support at 
8 per centum of parity under this section shall be made available only to 
cooperators and only if producers have not disapproved marketing quotas for 
the crop. In case marketing quotas are disapproved, price support shall be made 
available to cooperators and noncooperators at 50 per centum of partiy: Pro- 
vided, however, That for the purpose of section 407 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, the current support price for wheat shall be determined 
on the basis of a price support level for wheat of 75 per centum of the parity 
price therefor.” 
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Sec. 402. (a) In lieu of the provisions of item (1) of Public Law 74 Sevent 
seventh Congress, as amended, the following provisions shall apply to the cr ~ 
of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop: — 

“(1) If a national marketing quota for wheat is in effect for any marketin 
year, farm marketing quotas shall be in effect for the crop of wheat which : 

normally harvested in the calendar year in which such marketing year begins, 
The farm marketing quota for any crop of wheat shall be the actual produe- 
tion of the acreage planted to such crop of wheat on the farm less the farm 
marketing excess. The farm marketing excess shall be an amount equal to 
double the normal yield of wheat per acre established for the farm multiplied 
by the number of acres planted to such crop of wheat on the farm in excess of 
the farm acreage allotment for such crop unless the producer, in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary and within the time prescribed 
therein, establishes to the satisfaction of the Secretary the actual production of 
such crop of wheat on the farm. If such actual production is so established the 
farm marketing excess shall be such actual production less the actual production 
of the farm wheat acreage allotment: Provided, however, That the farm market- 
ing excess shall be adjusted to zero if the total actual production on the farm 
does not exceed the normal production of the farm wheat acreage allotment. 
Actual production of the farm wheat acreage allotment shall mean the actual 
average yield yer harvested acre of wheat on the farm multiplied by the number 
of acres constituting the farm acreage allotment. In determining the actual 
average yield per harvested acre of wheat and the actual production of wheat 
on the farm any acreage utilized for feed without threshing after the wheat is 
headed, or available for such utilization at the time the actual production is 
determined, shall be considered harvested acreage and the production thereof 
in terms of grain shall be appraised in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary and such production included in the actual production of 
wheat on the farm. The acreage planted to wheat on a farm shall include all 
acreage planted to wheat for any purpose and self-seeded (volunteer) wheat, 
but shall not include any acreage that is disposed of prior to harvest in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary.” 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of item (2) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1340(2)), the rate of penalty on wheat 
af the 1961 crop and thereafter shall be 65 per centum of the parity price per 
bushel of wheat as of May 1 of the calendar year in which the crop is harvested. 

(c) In lieu of the provisions of item (3) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, as amended, the following provisions shall apply to the crops of wheat 
beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop: 

“(3) The farm marketing excess for wheat shall be regarded as available 
for marketing, and the penalty and the storage amount or amounts of wheat to 
be delivered to the Secretary shall be computed upon double the normal produc- 
tion of the excess acreage. If the farm marketing excess so computed is ad- 
justed downward on the basis of actual production as heretofore provided the 
difference between the amount of the penalty or storage computed on the basis 
of double the normal production and as computed on actual production shall be 
returned to or allowed the producer or a corresponding adjustment made in 
the amount to be delivered to the Secretary if the producer elects to make such 
delivery. The Secretary shall issue regulations under which the farm marketing 
excess of wheat for the farm shall be stored or delivered to him. Upon failure 
to store, or deliver to the Secretary, the farm marketing excess within such time 
as may be determined under regulations prescribed by the Secretary the penalty 
computed as aforesaid shall be paid by the producer. Any wheat delivered to 
the Secretary hereunder shall become the property of the United States and 
shall be disposed of by the Secretary for relief purposes in the United States or 
foreign countries or in such other manner as he shall determine will divert it 
from the normal channels of trade and commerce.” 

(d) Item (7) Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1°240(7)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) A farm marketing quota on any crop of wheat shall not be applicable to 
ary farm on which the acreage planted to wheat for such crop does not exceed 
10 acres: Provided, however, That a farm marketing quota on each of the crops 
of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop shall be 
applicable to any farm on which the acreage of wheat exceeds the smaller of (1) 
12 acres or (2) the highest number of acres planted to wheat on the farm for 
harvest in the immediately preceding three calendar years.” 
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Sec. 403. Item (12) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 1840(12) ) shall not be applicable with respect to the crops of wheat 
peginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop. 

Sec. 404. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
as follows: 

(a) Section 334 is amended by inserting “(1)” after “(c)” and adding a new 
subparagraph (2) following subparagraph (c) (1) to read as follows: 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, each old or new farm 
acreage allotment for the crops of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and end- 
ing with the 1965 crop as determined on the basis of a minimum national 
acreage allotment of fifty-five million acres shall be reduced by 25 per centum. 
In the event notices of farm acreage allotments for the 1961 crop of wheat have 
peen mailed to farm operators prior to the effective date of the subparagraph 
(2) new notices showing the required reduction shall be mailed to farm opera- 
tors as soon as practicable.” 

(b) Section 334 is further amended by inserting a new paragraph (d) be- 
tween paragraphs (c) and (e) to read as follows: 

“(d) For the purposes of paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) of this section any 
farm on which the farm marketing excess is adjusted to zero because of under- 
production pursuant to applicable provisions of law shall be regarded as a 
farm on which the entire amount of the farm marketing excess has been 
delivered to the Secretary or stored in accordance with applicable regulations 
to avoid or postpone the payment of the penalty.” 

(ec) Subsection (f) of section 335 is amended by striking out the semicolon 
at the end of item (1) and adding “and shall not apply to other farms with 
respect to the crops beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 
crop ;”. 

(d) Section 336 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 336. Between the date of issuance of any proclamation of any national 
marketing quota for wheat and July 25 of the year in which the proclamation 
is made the Secretary shall conduct a referendum by secret ballot to determine 
whether farmers favor or oppose such quota. Farmers eligible to vote in such 
referendum shall be farmers who were engaged in the production of the crop 
of wheat normally harvested in the calendar year immediately preceding the 
calendar year in which the referendum is held on a farm that was not exempted 
from farm marketing quotas on such crop of wheat under applicable provisions 
of law. Any acreage considered as being deyoted to wheat in establishing 
future allotments under applicable provisions of law shall be considered as 
wheat-producing acreage for the purpose of determining eligibility to vote. If 
the Secretary determines that more than one-third of the farmers voting in 
the referendum oppose such quota he shall prior to the effective date of such 
quota by proclamation suspend the operation of the national marketing quotas 
with respect to wheat.” . 

(e) Section 362 is amended by deleting the second sentence thereof. 

Sec. 405. Subsections (b) and (c) of section 335 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, are hereby repealed and subsection (d) of said 
section is repealed effective beginning with the 1961 crop of wheat. 


TITLE V—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 501. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the 
Nation, enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater 
extent and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in 
interstate and foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such commodity 
will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and foreign 
commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation facilities 
in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling and process- 
ing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is di- 
rected become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies result in an in- 
adequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, with the con- 
sequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupt the balance between the supply of the various products 
moving in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are exces- 
sive, prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find outlets 
for their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally excessive 
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supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the financia) gta. 
bility of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities through 
which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such excessive 
marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in interstate 
and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with resultant high 
prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of persons engaged ip 
transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce, These high prices in turn result in another overexpansion of 
production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from correspodning violent fluctua- 
tions in the supply of commodities direct'y affect the movement of commodities in 
interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities are 
such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in cooperation, 
cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages and 
the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, maintain 
normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the main- 
tenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate flow 
of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce, 
The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such com- 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commoditity exists 
are necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce under such conditions. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 28, 1960, 
Hon. Haroip D. Coo.Ley, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CooLey: This is in reply to your request of April 20 for 
a report on H.R. 11769, a bill to reduce the cost to the U.S. Treasury of farm 
price and income stabilization programs, to provide means by which producers 
may balance supply with demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and 
costs of maintaining Commodity Credit Corporation stocks, to provide for dis- 
tribution to needy people and public institutions of additional needed high 
protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family farm through 
greater bargaining power, and for other purposes. 

The Department recommends against enacting title I, part I; title I, part II; 
title Il: and title III of H.R. 11769 and would not be opposed to enactment 
of title IV if modified as indicated. 

Title I, part I, nationwide marketing orders, would amend the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 in the following major respects: 

1. Section 101(2) would add to present law the authority to have marketing 
agreements and orders on field and seed crops other than basic commodities 
(except tobacco), Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, eggs, 
chickens, turkeys, hops, and honey. The present authority to regulate honeybees 
and their products would be deleted, except for honey. 

2. Section 101(3) deals with section 8c(3) of the act, “Notice and hearing,” 
and would effectuate the following changes therein: 

(a) In effect, it substitutes for the present standard with respect to the 
initiation of promulgation proceedings, “Whenever the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has reason to believe that the issuance of an order will tend to effectuate 
the declared policy,” the requirement that ‘“‘The Secretary shall, upon request 
of producers,” initiate a promulgation proceeding. 

(b) It would provide that prior to the hearing the Secretary shall provide 
needed technical advisory assistance to enable producers to prepare for the 
hearing. There is no comparable provision in the present act. 

3. Section 101(4) adds a new paragraph to subsection 8c(7) of the act pro 
viding for the establishment of standards governing the negotiation of con- 
tractual agreements with firms engaged in marketing or processing of any 
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agricultural commodities listed in 8c(2) concerning stipulations of prices, 
yolume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, grades, and size and governing 
the terms of sale of any agricultural commodities in connection with the 
agreements. 

4. Section 101(5) would supersede section 8c(11), “Regional application,” and 
would effecuate the following changes therein : 

(a) It would authorize marketing orders applicable to any or all production 
or marketing areas upon a finding by the Secretary of practicability consistent 
with carrying out the declared policy. Under the present act a nationally ap- 
plicable order cannot be issued except upon a finding of the Secretary that 
regional orders would not effectively carry out the declared policy. 

(b) It would eliminate the present requirements with respect to commodities 
and products, other than milk and its products, that orders be limited in their 
application to the smallest regional areas which the Secretary finds practicable. 

(c) It would require where more than one production or marketing area is 
subject to an order, that insofar as practicable representation for each defined 
area be provided if a committee is appointed to administer the order. The 
present act has no comparable provision. 

(d) It would provide that where 50 percent of the estimated total annual 
quantity handled of any commodity is regulated by one or more orders, upon 
the proposal and recommendation of the agencies administering orders cover- 
ing two-thirds of the regulated volume, the Secretary must initiate a promulga- 
tion proceeding for an order applicable to all of the commodity handled. Such 
a comprehensive order is required to be issued if the Secretary, in addition to 
the findings presently required under the act, finds that it is practicable. The 
present act contains no comparable provision. 

5. Section 101(6) deals with section Se of the statute relating to the control 
of imported commodities. This provision would add to those commodities 
subject to import regulations and control the following: field and seed crops 
other than basic commodities, mint, onions, farm forestry products, eggs, 
chickens, and turkeys. 

6. Section 102 would require that whenever a nationwide marketing order 
is in effect for a commodity, part II of this title relating to national commodity 
stabilization programs becomes inoperative for such commodity. 

Title I, part II, national commodity stabilization program, has the following 
basic provisions: 

1. Defines “fair price” as “parity price.” 

2, Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated production and 
supply of any commodity (unless such imbalance would not seriously affect 
the level of farm income, and unless nationwide orders are in effect) without 
a national stabilization program would exceed estimated demand at a fair 
price, he shall provide for the election of a commodity program development 
committee unless such a committee already exists. The committee shall consist 
of not less than nine members who would be elected on an area basis by pro- 
ducers of the commodity. Only agricultural producers who obtain more than 
50 percent of their income from production of the commodity involved are 
eligible to serve on the committee. 

3. Each commodity program development committee shall develop, with assist- 
ance provided by the Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed 
national stabilization, program for the commodity. If the Secretary finds the 
recommended program consistent with the objective of this act and feasible, he 
shall submit the program to the Congress with recommendations and comments. 
If not disapproved by either House of Congress, within 30 days, the program 
would be submitted to producers for approval. If two-thirds of the producers 
voting favor such a program, the program will be put into effect for the next 
succeeding production and marketing year. Only producers whose value of the 
commodity in 3 of the preceding 5 years was not less than $500, or who received 
more than 50 percent of their value of all commodities produced on the farm 
from such commodity would be eligible to vote. The committee would review 
the program each year and such other times as deemed proper. Corn, barley, 
sorghum grain, oats, and rye, and wheat for feed are deemed to be one commodity. 

4. The national stabilization program may include necessary production or 
market supply adjustment procedures to balance supply and demand, and any 
alternative stabilization methods in order to achieve the fair price objectives at 
the lowest possible cost to taxpayers, so long as it will not result in government 
acquisition for storage, and provided further, that total estimated cost in any 1 
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year would not exceed 10 percent of the estimated value of such commodity in 
such year. 

5. Any national marketing quota or marketing supply adjustment program 
shall be equal to national quantity of the commodity which shall supply the 
estimated domestic and foreign market and leave a reasonable carryover, as 
defined in the Agricultural Act of 1949, less the estimated quantity paid-in-king 
for putting land in the soil-building base, under title III of this bill, and less 
10 percent of the stocks held by CCC at the time the program goes into effect, 
It authorizes and directs the establishment of acreage allotments, marketing 
quotas, or other market adjustment programs as the Secretary determines 
necessary to carry out this part of the bill. 

6. Amends section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, by strik- 
ing out the words “5 per centum above the current support price” and inserting 
“fair price,” as defined in this bill. 

7. Producers in order to be eligible for benefits under this title would be 
required to place 10 percent of their tillable land in the soil-building base. 

8. Provisions of this part would terminate on December 31, 1965. 

Title II, distribution of protein food contains the following major provisions: 

1. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare would be required to 
undertake a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat prod- 
ucts distributed to needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program, 

2. If Commodity Credit Corporation stocks are not available, the Secretary 
of HEW is required, with CCC acting as agent, to make purchases on local 
markets. 

3. Assurance must be obtained from recipients that they will not reduce their 
normal expenditures for food. 

4. The Commodity Credit Corporation would be permitted to sell out of its 
stocks 1 bushel of corn or its equivalent in other grains, including wheat for 
feed, for each $2 expended for increased purchases of dairy, poultry, and meat 
products. Assurance must be obtained that any wheat sold for feed under this 
subsection is not used for human consumption. 

Title III, soil-building base, amends the Soil Conservation and Domestie 
Allotment Act as follows: 

1. Provides for producers to devote not to exceed 40 percent of their tillable 
acreage to soil-building crops and practices rather than the growers of soil- 
depleting crops. A producer, in order to be eligible to receive payments in cash 
or kind or marketing quotas or other similar certificates that might be issued 
under the national commodity stabilization program would be required to specifi- 
‘ally designate for a 3-year period not less than 10 percent of the tillable land 
on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base. In addition, 
each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 percent of his 
tillable land for a 3-year period designated as Government-rented acreage of the 
soil-building base. Tillable land is defined to mean land which has in any of 
the immediately preceding 5 years, been devoted to the production of wheat, cot- 
ton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum grain, flax, dry edible 
beans, potatoes, or rice. 

2. The producer would be required to establish and maintain vegetative cover, 
not harvest any crop, or graze such land in the soil-building base. 

3. The Government (@) is authorized to bear up to 75 percent of the cost of 
soil-building crops, uses and practices on the entire soil-building base, and (bd) 
make a payment-in-kind (if CCC stocks are not available equivalent cash or 
negotiable certificae at the option of the producer) equal to the number of acres 
designated as government-rented multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual 
yield (or county yield if data are not available) per acre on the farm for the 
crops actually grown in the immediately preceding 3 years on the land so retired. 

Title IV, wheat: 

A. This part of the bill would amend the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
in several important respects for the 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, and 1965 crops as 
follows: 

1. Wheat support would be at 85 percent of parity only to cooperating pro- 
ducers and only if producers have not disapproved marketing quotas. If 
marketing quotas are disapproved, support would be available to cooperators 
and noncooperators at 50 percent of parity. In case marketing quotas are dis- 
approved, the legal minimum sales price for unrestricted use would be calculated 
as though the support price was 75 percent of parity. 

2. Producers would be eligible for price support on wheat provided they (a) 
plant within their acreage allotment (25 percent below the allotment based on 
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5) million acres) ; and (b) the total acreage devoted to the production of price- 
supported crops does not exceed the total average annual acreage devoted to» 
the production of price-supported crops in the first 2 of the immediately preced- 
ing 3 crop years (adjusted for abnormal weather, crop rotation, soil bank, and 
history preservation) less an acreage equal to 25 percent of the farm wheat 
acreage allotment as computed on the basis of a national allotment of 55 million 


S. 
"% If marketing quotas are in effect, payment-in-kind would be made to pro- 
ducers for retiring from production 25 percent of their wheat allotment (based 
on 55 million acres) if they do not harvest any crop from such acreage nor is 
such acreage grazed, and they meet the other eligibility requirements for price 
support. The payment would be equal in value to 55 percent of the average an- 
nual yield of wheat per harvested acre on the farm for the 3 preceding years 
adjusted for abnormal weather, multiplied by the number of designated acres. 
Payment-in-kind may be made by negotiable certificates if deemed advisable. 
The cash value of the certificate is computed on the basis of basic county price 
support rate for No. 1 wheat. In redeeming the certificate, the wheat would 
be valued at the market price. Payment-in-kind wheat would be ineligible for 
price support but could be marketed penalty free. 

B. This title of the bill would also amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1988, as amended, and Public Law 74, 77th Congress, with respect to the 
following : 

1. Reduce each farm wheat allotment for the 1961-65 crops determined on the 
basis of a minimum national allotment of 55 million acres reduced by 25 percent. 

2. Increases the penalty for the 1961-65 crops equal to double the normal yield 
on the excess acreage unless the actual production is established to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary. 

3. Increases the rate of penalty on excess wheat beginning with the 1961 crop 
and thereafter to 65 percent of the May 1 parity price from the present 45 

reent. 

“ Reduces the 15-acre exemption beginning with the 1961 crop and ending 
with the 1965 crop to the smaller of (a) 12 acres, or (0b) the highest number of 
acres planted to wheat for harvest in the immediately preceding 3 years. 

5. Repeals effective with the 1961 crop and thereafter, the 200-bushel exemp- 
tion, 

6. Removes for the 1961-65 crops the 30-acre limitation on the feed wheat 
exemption. 

7. Repeals the provisions requiring that an additional copy of all farm acre- 
age allotment and marketing quota lists be kept available in the office of the 
county agent or with the chairman of the local committee. 

The primary reasons for opposing the enactment of title I, part I, embody 
the following : 

Effects of H.R. 11769 on the milk order program 

1. It would change substantially the Department’s prehearing procedtres and 
would modify the Department’s responsibilities with reference to proponents 
of milk orders. (See subsec. 8¢c(3).) 

2. It would provide that agencies whose functions are solely ministerial would 
have important policy functions, (See subsec. 8ce11(C).) 

3. It might deprive producers of manufacturing milk of the benefits of a 
stabilization program under title II. (See pt. I, sec. 102; and pt. II, sec. 157.) 

We believe all of the changes set out above would be objectionable. 

At the present time, the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to hold a hearing whenever he “has 
reason to believe that the issuance of an order will tend to effectuate the 
leclared policy of [the act].” Under this authorization and pursuant to pub- 
lished departmental regulations, a preliminary investigation is made before 
calling a hearing to see whether marketing conditions are of a nature that 
would be improved by the issuance of a marketing order; whether there is 
likely to be the necessary producer support for a program (a milk order must 
be approved by two-thirds or three-fourths of the producers whose milk is 
marketed thereunder), and whether the proposal submitted is one generally 
adapted to the problems found to exist and is generally authorized by the 
siatute. 

The proposed bill would require the Secretary to hold a hearing “upon request 
of producers.” The bill gives the Secretary no discretion as to whether the 
proposal upon which a hearing will be held would in any way be feasible, 

53045—60—pt. 2 2 
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whether it would comport with statutory standards, or whether there would 
be any likelihood of support by the necessary proportion of producers, 

Moreover, it is required that the Secretary shall “provide needed technica} 
advisory assistance to enable such producers to prepare and process their 
briefs for the hearing.” The Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act places 
squarely upon the Secretary the responsibility for deciding whether a mii 
order will be issued and what its terms and provisions will be. 

It is felt that the mandatory requirement with respect to the furnishing of 
technical advisory assistance is unnecessary and undesirable. Under the pres- 
ent act, the Department is free to furnish such technical advisory assistance 
in connection with the formulating of proposals by interested parties ag it 
determines to be appropriate without compromising the fairness and objectivity 
of the Department in its decisionmaking functions with respect to the issuance 
of an order. 

One basis for the success of the Federal order program is that it has not sup 
planted the activities and responsibilities of cooperative associations of milk 
producers. One of the most important functions which milk producers’ eo 
operatives perform in connection with the milk order program is the preparation 
and submission of proposals, briefs, and testimony in connection with milk order 
hearings and the undertaking of the economic analysis underlying such actiy- 
ities. The mandatory requirement that the Department participate in this 
function could constitute a vehicle for the avoidance of this major function 
by cooperatives and reduce their responsibility for developing and maintaining 
adequate marketing machinery through the order program. 

The bill provides “Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total 
quantity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one or 
more orders and the agencies administering orders’ covering more than two- 
thirds of the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recom- 
mend * * *,” the Secretary shall consider a nationwide order. ‘The agencies” 
referred to here are the ones authorized by section 8¢(7)(C) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act. Under the authority granted by this section, the 
Secretary appoints “market administrators” to administer milk marketing or- 
ders. Market administrators have solely ministerial functions, and they are 
Department of Agriculture employees. It seems quite out of keeping that the 
market administrators should be given an important policy function in con- 
nection with whether a hearing on a nationwide milk order should be called. 

At the present time, somewhere in the neighborhood of 50 percent of the 
milk produced for fluid consumption is subject to Federal milk marketing 
orders. These milk orders have been established on a somewhat localized 
basis in order to accommodate to local variations which are still highly signifi- 
eant in the fluid milk industry. This adaptation to local necessity is another 
of the major reasons for the success of the Federal order program. 

If the matter were left to the industry to decide, we doubt that any proposals 
would be forthcoming at this time or in the foreseeable future for a nationwide 
milk order. But, under this bill, the matter of holding a hearing after the 
50 percent proportion has been reached, is a matter of discretion only for a 
group of ministerial agents. Moreover, the responsibility for preparing the 
nationwide order would rest with the Secretary and he also would have to 
decide on the final order. 

The bill provides (pt. I, sec. 102) that if there is a nationwide milk order there 
ean be no stabilization program for milk under title II. Title II defines “com- 
modity” in a very broad way (pt. II, sec. 157). Milk is generally divided into 
two grades; i.e., manufacturing quality milk and graded milk. The milk order 
program, at present, applies only to graded milk. The Department’s program for 
manufacturing quality milk is the dairy price support program. If there werea 
nationwide program for graded milk, and if all “milk” were considered one 
“commodity,” the question would arise whether it would be permissible to 
earry out a stabilization program for manufacturing quality milk. 

The price levels under the Federal order program are related to and erected 
upon the prices prevailing for manufacturing quality milk. If the institution 
of a nationwide graded milk program prevented a method of stabilizing prices 
for manufacturing quality milk, the effectiveness of the Federal order program 
would be greatly diminished because there would be no stabilization program 
for manufacturing quality milk. 





1 Emphasis added. 
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Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding paragraph (E). This authorizes the 
secretary to establish standards governing the negotiation of certain contracts. 
Among these would be one relating to the stipulation of prices. 

It is not clear to us what effects this paragraph might have on the milk order 
program. The statute provides a specific standard for price levels in connection 
with the milk order program. Hence, a question arises as to how the authority 
in this paragraph might be used if the result were prices at a different level than 
those established under a milk order. At the very least, the relationship of the 
authority of paragraph (E) ought to be clarified. 


Other effects 

Many of the effects indicated above for the dairy industry are also applicable 
with respect to marketing orders for fruits and vegetables. The following areas 
of the proposed legislation cause us great concern. 

1. The provision for initiation of promulgation proceedings relative to the 
issuance of a marketing order. The Secretary would-be required to hold a hear- 
ing upon the application of two or more producers under the proposed provision. 

2. The section providing for the establishment of standards governing the 
negotiation of contractual agreements is ambiguous as to its scope and intent 
and is indefinite concerning who conducts negotiations. 

3. Our experience to date indicates that regional marketing agreements and 
orders have proven most satisfactory. It would appear that national marketing 
agreements and orders should be promulgated only after very careful con- 
sideration of all the implications. 


Title I, part IT, national commodity stabilization program 


We are opposed to provisions of H.R. 11769 as it affects the stabilization pro- 
grams for the following reasons: 

1. The establishment of elected farm commodity development committees as 
proposed under section 152 is not desirable because (a) we already have com- 
mittees of bona fide farmers and further authority in this regard as a means of 
assuring direct participation by farmers in formulating and developing a stabil- 
ization program is not needed and is undesirable: (06) the establishment of 
another set of committees as contemplated might result in the development of 
programs so widely different among commodities as to create widespread con- 
fusion and complications which would impair administration and understanding 
of farm programs. 

There will be many extremely difficult problems of coordination as between 
programs recommended by the various committees. Also in many instances 
the operations and decisions of one commodity group such as feed grains would 
have to wait upon the decisions made by livestock producers since the demand 
for feed grains would be seriously affected. 

2. The limitation of voting eligibility in connection with any commodity pro- 
gram, undertaken under authority of part II of title I, to those farm producers 
whose annual production of the commodity amounted to not less that $500 or to 
more than 50 percent of the value of all commodities produced on the farm in 
at least 3 of the preceding 5 years would both deprive a large number of affected 
producers of voting rights, and entail heavy administrative expenses connected 
with determining voting eligibility. On the basis of frequency distribution 
of allotments in the case of the basic commodities and census data in the case 
of some of the other commodities approximately the following maximum? per- 
centages of producers would be ineligible to vote: 


Percent Percent 
SER ep eee eee eee Ee eee Fon ae 954 bee wth. Bites cede wa dak a 10 
nn RMN ts oes ek i a ed ST ATeme: este pulley 45 
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We believe that making such large groups of producers ineligible to vote on 
matters in which they are directly affected is a direct attack on the influence of 
the small family farm in American agriculture. 

3. The provisions for determining the level of the national marketing quota 
for a commodity would operate in a manner which would sharply restrict the 
level of agricultural exports. This would be especially true once the CCC in- 
ventory had been liquidated. The objectives of the income stabilization method 





*This number will be reduced to the extent that the 50-percent provision is applicable. 
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utilized in connection with any national commodity stabilization program ig to 
achieve parity for the commodity. The amount of funds available to achieve 
this parity price objective is limited to 10 percent of the estimated value of the 
annual production of the commodity. 

Consequently, the national allotment or quota for a commodity dependent upon 
export markets in which the world price is substantially below parity would be 
very low. Estimated foreign markets would necessarily have to be based upon 
the extent to which the 10 percent limitation on funds would enable the com- 
modity to be exported at competitive world prices and at the same time provide 
the producer with return from the commodity exported equal to the parity price, 
It would be necessary to double the export subsidy for cotton. The export sub- 
sidy for rice would have to be increased very substantially. In view of the 10 
10 percent limitation on expenditures the acreage allotments for cotton would 
be cut by approximately 30 percent and for rice about 50 percent. In addition 
sharp production cuts would be placed into effect for feed grains and oilseeds 
with accompanying export subsidies increased several times or placed into effect 
where none exists today. 

We do not believe that two-thirds of the producers voting in a marketing quota 
referendum would favor a program involving such a serious sacrifice on their 
part. Therefore, under the provisions of this bill it is likely that the program 
would revert to the present one. 

We are greatly concerned by the effect which would result from this proposal 
on cotton producers. The higher domestic prices would result in sharply reduced 
consumption of cotton and loss of markets to synthetics. Reduced exports would 
enable foreign producers to expand their acreage at the expense of U.S. pro- 
ducers and the stimulation of production of synthetics abroad. The Congress 
recognized this in 1958 and changed the law. 

In the case of tobacco, a bill was recently passed by the Congress. This bil] 
providing for supports at lower levels received the universal endorsement of 
the various segments of the industry. This proposal will head producers in the 
wrong direction—the opposite way to which they want to go. 

4. This legislation would require severe cutbacks in the level of production for 
hogs, cattle, dairy products, and poultry and eggs in order to obtain the price 
objective set forth therein. 

5. A substantial increase in number of Government employees to administer 
this type of program would be required. 

6. It would result in a sharp decrease in employment in the transportation, 
processing, refrigerating, and related industries. Businesses, banks, and similar 
activities, especially in rural towns, would be sharply curtailed. The volume of 
activity of cooperatives would be sharply reduced. 

7. Consumer prices would go up sharply and inflationary pressures on wages 
and prices would result. 

8. The posture of the U.S. Government in terms of international relations 
would be seriously embarrassed. Not only would there be a decline in exports 
but every item moving in export channels would require a high export subsidy. 
This would leave the impression to the rest of the world that we would be using 
high export subsidies and sharply curtailed imports as a way of life. This would 
cause serious difficulties in our current strenuous efforts for trade liberalization. 

9. The requirement that no provision of the proposed program, as required 
under section 156(c) will result in Government acquisition or storage would 
prevent the establishment of a nonrecourse loan program and will prohibit a 
purchase program as now in effect for the nonstorable commodities, such as 
butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk. In many cases the type of program that 
would be put in effect would involve some type of compensatory payments to 
assure cooperating producers of not less than the parity price. Such compensa- 
tory payments are contrary to the recommendations made by the President in 
his February 9, 1960, farm program message to the Congress. 

We are in favor of reasonable price supports with provisions for loans and 
purchases. Orderly marketing should be a fundamental facet of the price sup- 
port program. 

Title II, distribution of protein food 

We do not believe that it is desirable for the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products dis- 
tributed to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program with 
an annual appropriation. Fundamentally this proposal would first utilize the 
powers of the Government to make it more difficult for people of lower incomes 
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to purchase these highly desirable foods. Having accomplished this the Gov- 
ernment would then provide these foods at no cost to the recipients. However, 
the amount donated would be much less than the reduced consumption of the 
came groups resulting from the sharply restrictive production control program. 
In addition, we believe that operations of welfare assistance programs are a local 
responsibility. 

Title IL, soil-building base 

The Department is in favor of expanding the conservation reserve program to 
include as much as 60 million acres, provided a constructive wheat program is 
passed. However, the method proposed by title III for establishing and desig- 
nating two conservation bases, limiting the percentage of tillable land that any 
one producer may place in the soil-building base, in continuous soil-building use 
for 3 years, contains some self-defeating features, would be expensive to admin- 
ister and would be unpopular with farmers. Experience has shown that retiring 
a part of a farmer’s cropland results in the available labor, machinery, water, 
and fertilizer being concentrated on the remaining cropland. 

The compulsory partial adjustment with the various required designations and 
uses is both irritating to farmers and wasteful of our resources in terms of 
impairing operations of our most efficient producers. 

It should be noted that in order to obtain payments in cash or kind or market- 
ing quotas or similar certificates the producer is required to specifically designate 
for a 3-year period not less than 10 percent of his tillable land as his contributed 
acreage to the soil-building base for his farm or farms. It should be noted 
that in the case of tobacco the cropland on farms with tobacco allotments 
amounted to over 31 million acres. The harvested acreage of tobacco in 1959 
was 1,154,000 acres. This means that in order for farmers to obtain market- 
ing quotas under these provisions they must place in the conservation reserve 
an acreage equivalent to about three times their acreage allotments. In the 
ase of cotton this would mean about 6 million acres, or close to a quantity 
equal to 35 percent of their acreage allotments. In addition it should be 
noted that at the time any individual commodity referendum is held the 
voting producers will not know whether any additional program will ever 
be effectuated under this title. No responsible administrator of this legis- 
lation could guarantee that there will be any additional programs other than 
the one being voted on. 

For example, if the commodity stabilization program is in effect for one 
crop and not for the other crops produced on a farm, such producer would be 
equired to place 10 percent of his tillable land in the soil-building base 
mt would only derive benefits under the program for one crop which may in- 
olve a small percentage of his total cropland. <A producer of this kind who 
as 1,000 acres of tillable land and produces only 50 acres of a commodity 
might be required to reduce his acreage of the crop by only 5 to 10 acres, 
but would be required to reduce the production of all other crops by as much 
iW to acres, 

A better approach in our view would involve obtaining a voluntary 100 
percent reduction from those who for personal reasons are willing to make 
such an adjustment. Authorization is needed to give special consideration 
to areas where it is desirable to discourage production of crops in heavy 
surplus such as wheat. Authorization is also needed under this program, 
with proper safeguards, to make payments-in-kind from surplus stocks of 
feed grains and wheat, provided measures are included to keep production 
elow total consumption while the payment-in-kind procedure is being used. 

Title IV, wheat, amends the Agricultural Act of 1938, as amended, and the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, relating to wheat. This provision would 
hecome operative until a national commodity stabilization program for wheat 
isin effect under title I, part II, of this bill. 

This Department would not object to the enactment of these wheat provisions 
if modified as outlined below. 

1, We are opposed to freezing the level of price support for the 1961-65 
crops of wheat at 85 percent of parity, even though farm acreage allotments 
would be reduced by 25 percent and eligibility requirements for wheat price 
support would require a 25-percent reduction in the total acreage planted to 
price-supported crops. Such mandatory minimum levels of price support for 
wheat would be higher than the mandatory minimum levels in effect for 
other important crops such as cotton, corn, and rice in the absence of a national 
commodity stabilization program. Thus, from the standpoint of price support 
it would discriminate against producers of these important crops. 
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The increased level of support required by this bill would provide further 
incentive for intensification of producer-practices leading to even higher yields. 
The President referred to this aspect of legislative proposals in his yeto 
message of June 25, 1959, regarding S. 196s. 

Subsidy cost involved in exportation of wheat and wheat flour would be 
increased under this bill by virtue of the increase in the support price to 95 
percent of parity. This would occur as a result of the high domestic market 
price for wheat, reflecting the increased price support level. 

In this respect the Department would not object to enactment of this title 
of the bill as modified to provide price support at 75 percent of parity for 
the 1961 crop, 70 percent for the 1962 crop, and 65 percent for the 1963 and 
subsequent crops. 

2. The Department recognizes and has pointed out on numerous occasions, 
that the minimum national wheat acreage allotment of 55 million acres is yp- 
realistic in view of the marked increase in wheat yields during recent years, 
The minimum national acreage allotment should be permanently reduced by 
25 percent in lieu of reducing farm allotments by 25 percent for the 1961-65 
crops. 

3. With respect to the proposed modification of the 15-acre exemption, as 
provided in section 402(d) and the repeal of the 200-bushel exemption as pro- 
vided in section 405, we feel that the bill does not go far enough if the Con- 
gress elects to follow the control route and if controls on wheat ure to be 
effective. The Department feels that the 15-acre and 200-bushel exemptions 
should be repealed beginning with the 1961 crop and for each crop thereafter, 

4. The elimination of the 30-acre limitation on feed wheat exemption for the 
1961-65 crops as provided in section 404(c) should be made permanent. 

5. The adjustment in the farm marketing excess as provided in section 
403(d) is not needed because Public Law 86-419, approved April 19, 1960, 
adequately deals with this same provision. 

6. The provision as required in section 401, that if marketing quotas are 
disapproved, price support should be made available to cooperators and non- 
cooperators at 50 percent of parity is acceptable. 

7. The requirement that the payment-in-kind for reducing the wheat acreage 
by 25 percent from the allotments computed on the basis of a national allot- 
ment of 55 million acres be equal in value to 55 percent of the average annual 
yield in bushels of wheat per harvested acre on the farm in the 3 years immedi- 
ately preceding the year for which the designation is made, adjusted for 
abnormal weather, and multiplied by the number of designated acres, should 
be changed to one-third of the normal yield established for the farm. 

This change would provide the Secretary greater authority for determining 
the payment-in-kind required to obtain participation and would further avoid 
the undesirable effect of having established on farms two yield figures: namely, 
one used for determining the farm marketing excess and another for determin- 
ing the amount of payment-in-kind. 

It is believed that enactment of title IV, with the changes above, will reduce 
Federal expenditures. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) True D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary. 
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[H.R. 117838, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income 
stabilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions 
of additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Act of 1960”. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
Part I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection 8(b) is amended by inserting after the word “agreement” 
where it first appears in the last sentence thereof the words “or any order pur- 
suant to this title or the formulation of any proposal of such agreement or order”’. 

(2) Subsection 8c(2) is amended by striking out “hops, honeybees” and 
inserting the following: “field and seed crops other than basic commodities, 
Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, eggs, chickens, turkeys, 
hops, honey”. 

(3) Section 8e(3) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and an 
opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agricultural 
commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secretary shall 
provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers to prepare 
and process their briefs for the hearing.” 

(4) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with firms engaged in marketing or 
processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8c(2), concerning 
stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, grades, and 
size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing the terms of 
sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating such con- 
tractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering such order 
be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(5) Section 8e(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11) (A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicaDle to any 
or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, as 
the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared policy 
of the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more than 
one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such order of 
any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as practicable, 
representation for each such defined production or marketing area if a com- 
mittee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his agency 
to administer the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual 
quantity of any commodity handled in the United States is regulated by one or 
more orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds 
of the regulated quantities of the commodity so propose and recommend, the 
Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon a pro- 
posed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or marketing 
areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the other findings 
and determinations required under this section, that such a comprehensive order 
for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such dif- 
ferent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as 
the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in pro- 
duction and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 
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(6) Section 8e is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow. 
ing: “field and seed crops other than basic commodities, mint, onions, farm 
forestry products, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”’. 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which containg 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) or 
in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8(c) of the Agrieyl- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture shall declare 
part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


PART II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


, 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price” means the price defined in 
section 301(a)(1)(A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated production 
and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than any commodity for 
which a marketing order is in effect and with respect to which the Secretary 
has made a declaration pursuant to section 102) would, without a national com- 
modity stabilization program, exceed estimated effective demand at a fair price 
for the next succeeding production and marketing year, unless he finds that the 
imbalance of the supply and demand for that commodity will not adversely affect 
to a serious degree the level of farm net income, he shall, as much in advance 
as feasible of the production and marketing year, for each such farm commodity, 
provide for the election of a farm commodity program development committee, 
if no such committee has been previously elected, to be composed of representative 
producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricultural producers and 
who obtain more than 50 per centum of their income from production of the 
commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm commodity program de- 
velopment committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of the 
commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than nine 
geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating such 
districts with respect to any such commodity program development committee, 
the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic representation 
of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, and (2) the 
designation of districts so that districts will be areas having approximately equal 
annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible without dividing 
any county into more than one district. 

(ec) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member and 
one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development com- 
mittee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of candi- 
dates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of such 
members and alternate members. Members shall serve for a term of four years, 
except that prior to the first election the Secretary shall designate districts from 
which members shall at that election be elected for terms of one, two, three, and 
four years, respectively, in order to provide continuity of committee member- 
ship. The Secretary, or an official of the Department of Agriculture designated 
by him, shall meet and confer with such commodity committee but shall not be 
entitled to vote or to receive compensation. If a vacancy occurs in the member- 
ship of a committee, the alternate member elected for such place shall serve the 
unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and from 
such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to other 
laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per diem 
and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) Each such committee shall elect a chairman from among its members 
and shall meet at least once each year or on the call of the chairman. A majority 
of the members of each such committee shall constitute a quorum, and action 
may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular or special meeting 
at which a quorum is present. 
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(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the. operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this 
exception shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member’s 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer of 
the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
vears after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part and shall observe and evaluate the operation of such program and 
publicly report to the Secretary prior to the beginning of each production and 
marketing year and from time to time as it deems proper within any production 
and marketing year such adjustments in the program for the commodity as it 
determines necessary to achieve the purposes of this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has 
been recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent 
with the objectives of this Act and is a feasible application thereof, he shall 
submit the proposed program to the Congress with such recommendation and 
comment as he may deem appropriate. Upon the expiration of the first period 
of thirty calendar days of continuous session of the Congress following the 
date on which the proposed program is received by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the President of the Senate the Secretary shall proceed 
with the referendum as provided in subsection (b); but only if between the 
date of transmittal and the expiration of such thirty-day period there has 
not been passed by either of the two Houses a resolution stating in substance 
that that House does not favor the proposed program. 

(b) If such proposed program is not disapproved by either House of Congress 
as provided in subsection (a), the Secretary shall conduct a referendum of 
the producers of such commodity to determine whether they favor effectuation 
of the proposed national commodity stabilization program for such commodity. 
Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
such commodity program to all the farm producers the value of whose annual 
production of such commodity, in at least three of the immediately preceding 
five years, as determined by the county farmer committee, has been not less than 
$500 or amounts to more than 50 per centum of the value of all commodities 
produced on the farm. Such referendum may be made effective for any number 
of production and marketing years not extending beyond the expiration date of 
this part. 

(c) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to 
be in full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production and 
marketing year. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity 
for which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall 
be a quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic 
and foreign markets in each production and marketing year and leave a 
reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agricultural Act of 1949, for protection 
against less than normal production, less that amount which the Secretary 
estimates will be paid to producers in kind under the provisions of title II 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and less 10 per centum 
of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity Credit Corporation at the 
time the commodity stabilization program goes into effect. The Secretary is 
authorized and directed to establish and carry out such acreage allotments, 
marketing quotas, or other marketing supply adjustments as he may determine 
to be necessary to effectuate programs established under this part. 
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Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under 
the provisions of this part shall— 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment pro- 
cedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions of 
section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the commodi- 
ties concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers ; and 

(c) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stablization methods, individually or in 
combination, in order to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the 
lowest possible cost to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no pro- 
visions which will result in Government acquision or storage of any agricul- 
tural commodities: Provided further, That the cost to the United States as 
estimated by the Secretary in any production and marketing year for any 
commodity program established under this part shall not exceed an amount 
equal to 10 per centum of the estimated value of such commodity in such 
year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include eom- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in 
any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the feed 
value of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
or any other funds available to him for the purposes of implementing this part, 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, as any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, including sugarcane and sugarbeets, shall remain in full force and 
effect until the effective date of a program for any such commodity established 
pursuant to the provisions of this title, and shall become ineffective with respect 
to any such commodity on the effective date of any such hew program for such 
commodity. 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereafter in this 
section called “the Secretary”) shall undertake a program to increase the amount 
of dairy, poultry, and meat products distributed to the needy, to institutions, and 
through the school lunch program. In carrying out such program, the Secretary 
shall purchase any of such products which are not in the stocks of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation through the Commodity Credit Corporation as his 
agent and in such manner that such purchases will help to effectuate the price 
policy goals of programs undertaken pursuant to title I. Such products may be 
purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary. The Secretary shall obtain such assurance as he deems necessary 
that recipients will not diminish their normal expenditures for food by reason 
of such donations. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to carry 
out the purposes of this section such sums as the Congress shall from time to 
time determine to be necessary.” 

(b) The fourth sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out “and (H)” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“(H) sales of feed grain, including wheat for feed, to the extent of one bushel 
of corn or a unit of other grain of the same comparable feed value for each $2 
expended for increased purchases of dairy, poultry, and meat products under 
this Act; and (I)”. The Secretary shall make certain that wheat sold for feed 
ander: this subsection is not used for human consumption. 
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TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
enter heading : “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out “Act” 
each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Spo, 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize the 
national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) to 
encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum of 
the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, rather 
than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria provided 
in section 8(b). 

“Spo, 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind or marketing quotas or similar certificates that might be made or issued 
gander any commodity program effectuated under part II of title I of the Family 
Farm Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a conservation practice, specifically 
designate for a three-year period not less than 10 per centum of the tillable land 
on the farm or farms controlled by him as his contributed acreage to the soil- 
puilding base for the farm or farms. In addition, each producer may specifically 
designate up to an additional 30 per centum of the tillable land on his farm for 
a three-year period as Government-rented acreage of the soil-building base of 
the farm. 

“(h) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil-building 
base. 

“Sec. 2083. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage in 
the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the area 
within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been determined 
by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under Public 
Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall adopt 
such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control con- 
sistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer as 
the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and policy 
specified in section 7(a) of this Act, but in no event more than 75 per centum 
of such cost. 

(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsectidn (a) of 
this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm for 
the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the land 
so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, the average 
annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as practical, such 
payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally in the inventory 
of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind to the 
producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable certificate, 
at the option of the producer. 

“Sec. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act shall 
be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive nny cost-sharing payments provided in section 204, 
nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family Farm 
Act of 1960. 

“Sec. 207 (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for the 
production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the yield 
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thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administration of 
this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has ip 
any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the pro- 
duction of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghyy 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, or rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
eompany, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of g 
partnership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to 
which this title applies may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for 
purposes of this title. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965,” 


TITLE IV—WHEAT 


Sec. 401. Title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended hy 
adding the following new section: 3 

“Sec. 106. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 101 of this Act, for each 
of the crops of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 
crop price support shall be made available as provided in this section. The 
support price for each such crop shall be 85 per centum of the parity price there- 
for. Wheat of any such crop shall be eligible for price support only if (1) the 
farm on which the wheat is produced is in compliance with the farm wheat acre- 
age allotment for such crop, and (2) the total acreage on the farm devoted to 
the production of crops supported under the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, which would normally be harvested in the calendar year in which the 
wheat crop for which the producer applies for price support is normally har- 
vested, does not exceed the total average annual acreage on the farm devoted 
to the production of such price supported crops for harvest in the first two of 
the immediately preceding three crop years, less an acreage equal to 25 per 
centum of the farm acreage allotment for the crop of wheat for which applica- 
tion for price support is made which would be in effect for the farm except for 
the reduction thereof as provided in section 334(c) (2) of the Agricultural Ad. 
justment Act of 1938, as amended: Provided, howcver, That a farm shall be 
deemed in compliance with the foregoing requirements for price support for 
wheat if no crop other than wheat supported under the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, is produced on the farm for harvest in each of the crop years 
to which this section is applicable, and the farm is in compliance with the farm 
wheat acreage allotment. In accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, the acreage of such price supported crops for previous years may be 
adjusted for abnormal weather conditions, established crop-rotation practices 
for the farm, diversion under soil bank programs, and to reflect history acreage 
preserved under section 377 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to the extent of any unused allotment not diverted to the production 
of such price supported crops. For the purposes of this section a producer shall 
not be deemed to have exceeded the farm acreage allotment or the acreage of 
permitted price supported crops for the farm unless the producer knowingly 
exceeded such allotment or permitted acreage. In addition, for the crops of 
wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop, if marketing 
quotas for the particular crop are in effect and the producers on the farm meet 
the foregoing requirements for price support and, in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary, designate an acreage on the farm equal to the 25 
per centum reduction in the farm acreage allotment required under section 
334(c)(2) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, for the particular 
crop of wheat and do not produce any crop thereon which is normally harvested 
in the calendar year in which the particular crop of wheat is normally har- 
vested and do not graze such acreage during such year, such producers shall be 
entitled to a wheat payment in kind from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
equal in value to 55 per centum of the average yield in bushels of wheat per 
harvested acre on the farm for the three years immediately preceding the 
year for which the designation is made, adjusted for abnormal weather condi- 
tions and as determined under regulations prescribed by the Secretary, multiplied 
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the number of designated acres. Such wheat may be marketed without 

alty but shall not be eligible for price support. The payment in kind shall 
pe made by the issuance of a negotiable certificate which Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall redeem in wheat equal in value to the value of the certificate: 
provided, however, That in such cases as the Secretary deems advisable to avoid 
administrative, transportation, and other costs, or to avoid loss from untimely 
marketing, or to provide a more balanced market in compliance with the objec- 
tives of this Act, the Commodity Credit Corporation shall redeem such certifi- 
cates in cash, in lieu of wheat, upon presentation by the producer, or by any 
holder in due course, in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary. The certificate shall have a value equal to the number of bushels deter- 
mined as aforesaid multipled by the basic county support rate per bushel for 
number one wheat of the crop normally harvested in the year for which the 
acreage is designated and for the county in which the designated acreage is 
located. The wheat redeemable for such certificate shall be valued at the market 
price thereof as determined by Commodity Credit Corporation. The Secretary 
shall provide by regulation for the sharing of a certificate among producers on 
the farm on a fair and equitable basis. The acreage on the farm which would 
otherwise be eligible to be placed in the conservation reserve program shall be 
reduced by an amount equal to the required reduction of 25 per centum under 
section 334(c) (2) of the Agricultural Adjustinent Act of 1938, as amended, for 
the wheat crop of the corresponding year. Price support at 85 per centum of 
parity under this section shall be made available only to cooperators and only 
if producers have not disapproved marketing quotas for the crop. In case 
marketing quotas are disapproved, price support shall be made available to co- 
operators and noncooperators at 50 per centum of parity: Provided, however, 
That for the purpose of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
the current support price for wheat shall be determined on the basis of a price 
support level for wheat of 75 per centuim of the parity price therefor.” 

Sec. 402. (a) In lieu of the provisions of item (1) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended, the following provisions shall apply to the crops 
of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop: 

“(1) If a national marketing quota for wheat is in effect for any marketing 
year, farm marketing quotas shall be in effect for the crop of wheat which is 
normally harvested in the calendar year in which such marketing year begins. 
The farm marketing quota for any crop of wheat shall be the actual production 
of the acreage planted to such crop of wheat on the farm less the farm market- 
ing excess. The farm marketing excess shall be an amount equal to double the 
normal yield of wheat per acre established for the farm multiplied by the 
number of acres planted to such crop of wheat on the farm in excess of the farm 
acreage allotment for such crop unless the producer, in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary and within the time prescribed therein, es- 
tablishes to the satisfaction of the Secretary the actual production of such 
crop of wheat on the farm. If such actual production is so established the 
farm marketing excess shall be such actual production less the actual production 
of the farm wheat acreage allotment: Provided, however, That the farm market- 
ing excess shall be adjusted to zero if the total actual production on the farm 
does not exceed the normal production of the farm wheat acreage allotment. 
Actual production of the farm wheat acreage allotment shall mean the actual 
average yield per harvested acre of wheat on the fazm multiplied by the number 
of acres constituting the farm acreage allotment. In determining the actual 
average yield per harvested acre of wheat and the actual production of wheat 
on the farm any acreage utilized for feed without threshing after the wheat 
is headed, or available for such utilization at the time the actual production 
is determined, shall be considered harvested acreage and the production thereof 
in terms of grain shall be appraised in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary and such production included in the actual production of wheat 
on the farm. The acreage planted to wheat on a farm shall include all acreage 
planted to wheat for any purpose and self-seeded (volunteer) wheat, but shall 
not include any acreage that is disposed of prior to harvest in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary.” 

(b) Nothwithstanding the provisions of item (2) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1340(2)), the rate of penalty on wheat 
of the 1961 crop and thereafter shall be 65 per centum of the parity price per 
bushel of wheat as of May 1 of the calendar year in which the crop is harvested. 
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(c) In lieu of the provisions of item (3) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventp, 
Congress, as amended, the following provisions shall apply to the crops of 
wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop: 

“(3) The farm marketing excess for wheat shall be regarded as available 
for marketing, and the penalty and the storage amount or amounts of wheat 
to be delivered to the Secretary shall be computed upon double the norma} 
production of the excess acreage. If the farm marketing excess so computed 
is adjusted downward on the basis of actual production as heretofore pro- 
vided the difference between the amount of the penalty or storage computed on 
the basis of double the normal production and as computed on actual pro- 
duction shall be returned to or allowed the producer or a corresponding adjust- 
ment made in the amount to be delivered to the Secretary if the producer 
elects to make such delivery. The Secretary shall issue regulations under 
which the farm marketing excess of wheat for the farm shall be stored or 
delivered to him. Upon failure to store, or deliver to the Secretary, the farm 
marketing excess within such time as may be determined under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary the penalty computed as aforesaid shall be paid 
by the producer. Any wheat delivered to the Secretary hereunder shall become 
the property of the United States and shall be disposed of by the Secretary 
for relief purposes in the United States or foreign countries or in such other 
manner as he shall determine will divert it from the normal ehannels of trade 
and commerce.” 

(d) Item (7) Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1340(7)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) A farm marketing quota on any crop of wheat shall not be applicable to 
any farm on which the acreage planted to wheat for such crop does not exceed 
15 acres: Provided, however, That a farm marketing quota on each of the crops 
of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop shall be 
applicable to any farm on which the acreage of wheat exceeds the smaller of 
(1) 12 acres or (2) the highest number of acres planted to wheat on the farm 
for harvest in the immediately preceding three calendar years.” 

Sec. 403. Item (12) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 1340(12)) shall not be applicable with respect to the crops of wheat 
beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop. 

Sec. 404. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
as follows: 

(a) Section 334 is amended by inserting “(1)” after “(c)” and adding a new 
subparagraph (2) following subparagraph (c)(1) to read as follows: 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, each old or new farm 
acreage allotment for the crops of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending 
with the 1965 crop as determined on the basis of a minimum national acreage 
allotment of fifty-five million acres shall be reduced by 25 per centum. In the 
event notices of farm acreage allotment for the 1961 crop of wheat have been 
mailed to farm operators prior to the effective date of this subparagraph (2) 
new notices showing the required reduction shall be mailed to farm operators 
as soon as practicable.” 

(b) Section 334 is further amended by inserting a new paragraph (d) between 
paragraph (c) and (e) to read as follows: 

“(d) For the purposes of paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) of this section any 
farm on which the farm marketing excess is adjusted to zero because of under- 
production pursuant to applicable provisions of law shall be regarded as a farm 
on which the entire amount of the farm marketing excess has been delivered to 
the Secretary or stored in accordance with applicable regulations to avoid or 
postpone the payment of the penalty.” 

(c) Subsection (f) of section 335 is amended by striking out the semicolon at 
the end of item (1) and adding “and shall not apply to other farms with respect 
to the crops beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop;”. 

(d) Section 336 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 336. Between the date of issuance of any proclamation of any national 
marketing quota for wheat and July 25 of the year in which the proclamation 
is made the Secretary s‘iall conduct a referendum by secret ballot to determine 
whether farmers favor or oppose such quota. Farmers eligible to vote in such 
referendum shall be farmers who were engaged in the production of the crop 
of wheat normally harvested in the calendar year immediately preceding the 
ealendar year in which the referendum is held on a farm that was not exempted 
from farm marketing quotas on such crop of wheat under applicable provisions 
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of law. Any acreage considered as being devoted to wheat in establishing future 
allotments under applicable provisions of law shall be considered as wheat- 
producing acreage for the purpose of determining eligibility to vote. If the Secre- 
tary determines that more than one-third of the farmers voting in the referendum 
oppose such quota he shall prior to the effective date of such quota by proclama- 
tion suspend the operation of the national marketing quotas with respect to 
wheat”. 

(e) Section 362 is amended by deleting the second sentence thereof. 

Sec. 405. Subsections (b) and (c) of section 335 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, are hereby repealed and subsection (d) of said 
section is repealed effective beginning with the 1961 crop of wheat. 


TITLE V—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 501. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the 
Nation, enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater 
exent and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in inter- 
state and foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such com- 
modity will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and 
foreign commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation 
facilities in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling 
and processing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign com- 
merce is directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies 
result in an inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, 
with the consequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupt the balance between the supply of the various produets mov- 
ing in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are excessive, 
prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find outlets for 
their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally excessive 
supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the financial 
stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities through 
which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such excessive 
marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in inter- 
state and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with re- 
sultant high prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of per- 
sons engaged in transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another 
overexpansion of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctu- 
ations in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodities 
in interstate commerce from one region to another. Z 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in co- 
operation, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and 
shortages and the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting there- 
from, maintain normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly 
marketing thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the 
maintenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate 
flow of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. 
The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such com- 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists 
are necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce under such conditions. 
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(H.R. 11797, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and ineome 
stabilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Act of 1960”. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
ParT I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection 8(b) is amended by inserting after the word “agreement” 
where it first appears in the last sentence thereof the words “or any order pur- 
suant to this title or the formulation of any proposal for such agreement or 
order’”’. 

(2) Subsection 8c(2) is amended by striking out “hops, honeybees” and insert- 
ing the following: “field and seed crops other than basic commodities, Irish 
potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, 
honey”’. 

(3) Section 8c(3) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and an 
opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agricultural 
commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secretary shall 
provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers to prepare 
and process their briefs for the hearing.” 

(4) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph : 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with firms engaged in marketing or 
processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8c(2), concerning 
stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, grades, and 
size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing the terms 
of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating such con- 
tractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering such order 
be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(5) Section 8c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11)(A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to any 
or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, as 
the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared policy 
of the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more than 
one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such order, 
of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as practicable, 
representation for each such defined production or marketing area if a commit- 
tee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his agency to 
administer the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual quan- 
tity of any commodity handled in the United States is regulated by one or more 
orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds of 
the regulated quantities of the commodity so propose and recommend, the Sec- 
retary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon a proposed 
order applicable to the entire United States or all production or marketing areas. 
If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the other findings and 
determinations required under this section, that such a comprehensive order for 
the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such dif- 
ferent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as 
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the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in pro- 
duction and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(6) Section 8e is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops other than basis commodities, mint, onions, farm 
forestry products, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”. 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) or 
in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8(c) of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture shall declare 
part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


PART II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price” means the price defined 
in section 301(a)(1)¢A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated produc- 
tion and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than any com- 
modity for which a marketing order is in effect and with respect to which the 
Secretary has made a declaration pursuant to section 102) would, without a 
national commodity stabilization program, exceed estimated effective demand 
at a fair price for the next succeeding production and marketing year, unless 
he finds that the imbalance of the supply and demand for that commodity will 
not adversely affect to a serious degree the level of farm net income, he shall, 
as much in advance as feasible of the production and marketing year, for each 
such farm commodity, provide for the election of a farm commodity program 
development committee, if no such committee has been previously elected, to be 
composed of representative producers of such commodity. Only persons who 
are agricultural producers and who obtain more than 50 per centum of their 
income from production of the commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on 
farm commodity program development committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of 
the commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than 
nine geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating such 
districts with respect to any such commodity program development committee, 
the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic representa- 
tion of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, and 
(2) the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having approxi- 
mately equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible with- 
out dividing any county into more than one district. 

(c) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member 
and one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development 
committee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of 
candidates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election 
of such members and alternate members. Members shall serve for a term 
of four years, except that prior to the first election the Secretary shall designate 
districts from which members shall at that election be elected for terms of one, 
two, three, and four years, respectively, in order to provide continuity of com- 
mittee membership. The Secretary, or an official of the Department of Agri- 
culture designated by him, shall meet and confer with such commodity com- 
mittee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensation. If a va- 
cancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate member elected 
for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and 
from such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, 
and other expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard 
to other laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel 
and subsistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said 
per diem and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) Each such committee shall elect a chairman from among its members 
and shall meet at least once each year or on the call of the chairman. A 
majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a quorum, 
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and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular or specig} 
meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this ex. 
ception shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member's 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer of 
the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in the 
prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government involy- 
ing any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities arising 
out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by 
the Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part and shall observe and evaluate the operation of such program and 
publicly report to the Secretary prior to the beginning of each production and 
marketing year and from time to time as it deems proper within any production 
and marketing year such adjustments in the program for the commodity as it 
determines necessary to achieve the purposes of this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has been 
recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with the 
objectives of this Act and is a feasible application thereof, he shall submit the 
proposed program to the Congress with such recommendation and comment as 
he may deem appropriate. Upon the expiration of the first period of thirty 
ealendar days of continuous session of the Congress following the date on which 
the proposed program is received by the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate the Secretary shall proceed with the referendum 
as provided in subsection (b); but only if between the date of transmittal and 
the expiration of such thirty-day period there has not been passed by either of 
the two Houses a resolution stating in substance that that House does not favor 
the proposed program. 

(b) If such proposed program is not disapproved by either House of Congress 
as provided in subsection (a), the Secretary shall conduct a referendum of the 
producers of such commodity to determine whether they favor effectuation of 
the proposed national commodity stabilization program for such commodity. 
Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
such commodity program to all the farm producers the value of whose annual 
production of such commodity, in at least three of the immediately preceding 
five years, as determined by the county farmer committee, has been not less than 
$500 or amounts to more than 50 per centum of the value of all commodities pro- 
duved on the farm. Such referendum may be made effective for any number of 
production and marketing years not extending beyond the expiration date of this 
part. 

(c) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to 
be in fu'l foree and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production and 
marketing year. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity 
for which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall be 
a quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic and 
foreign markets in each production and marketing year and leave a reasonable 
carryover. as defined in the Acricultural Act of 1949, for protection against less 
than normal production, less that amount which the Secretary estimates will be 
paid to producers in kind under the provisions of title II of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act and less 10 per centum of the stocks of the 
commodity held by Commodity Credit Corporation at the time the commodity 
stabilization program goes into effect.. The Secretary is authorized and directed 
to establish and carry out such acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or other 
marketing supply adjustments as he may determine to be necessary to effectuate 
programs established under this part. 
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Seo. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under the 
provisions of this part shall— ; 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment pro- 
cedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions of 
section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers ; and 

(ec) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, in order to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the 
lowest possible cost to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provi- 
sions which will result in Government acquisition or storage of any agri- 
cultural commodities: Provided, however, That in no instance shall any 
farm operator receive total Government payments of more than $10,000 for 
such purposes in any one marketing year: And provided further, That the 
cost to the United States as estimated by the Secretary in any production 
and marketing year for any commodity program established under this part 
shall not exceed an amount equal to 10 per centum of the estimated value of 
such commodity in such year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in any 
feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the feed value of 
each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
or any other funds available to him for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, including sugarcane and sugarbeets, shall remain in full force and 
effect until the effective date of a program for any such commodity established 
pursuant to the provisions of this title, and shall become ineffective with respect 
to any such commodity on the effective date of any such new program for such 
commodity. 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereafter in this 
section called “the Secretary’) shall undertake a program to increase the amount 
of dairy, poultry, and meat products distributed to the needy, to institutions, and 
through the school lunch program. In carrying out such program, the Secretary 
shall purchase any of such products which are not in the stocks of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation through the Commodity Credit Corporation as his 
agent and in such manner that such purchases will help to effectuate the price 
policy goals of programs undertaken pursuant to title I. Such products may 
be purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary. The Secretary shall obtain such assurance as he deems 
necessary that recipients will not diminish their normal expenditures for food 
by reason of such donations. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out the purposes of this section such sums as the Congress shall from 
time to time determine to be necessary.” 

(b) The fourth sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out “and (H)” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“(H) sales of feed grain, including wheat for feed, to the extent of one bushel 
of corn or a unit of other grain of the same comparable feed value for each 
$2 expended for increased purchases of dairy, poultry, and meat products under 
this Act; and (I. The Secretary shall make certain that wheat sold for feed 
under this subsection is not used for human consumption. 
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TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended 
is amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out 
“Act” each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and insterting in Jiey 
thereof ‘title’, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criterig 
provided in section 8(b). 

“Seo. 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind or marketing quotas or similar certificates that might be made or issued 
under any commodity program effectuated under part II of title I of the 
Family Farm Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a conservation practice, speci- 
fically designate for a three-year period not less than 10 per centum of the 
tillable land on the farm or farms controlled by him as his contributed acreage 
to the soil-building base for the farm or farms. In addition, each producer 
may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per centum of the tillable land 
on his farm for a three-year period as Government-rented acreage of the sgoil- 
building base of the farm. 

“(b) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil- 
building base. 

Sec. 203. No Crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage 
in the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the 
area within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been deter- 
mined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under 
Public Law, 875, Eighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall 
adopt such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control 
consistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer as 
the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and policy 
specified in section 7(a) of this Act, but in no event more than 75 per centum of 
such cost. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) of 
this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base multiplied hy two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm for 
the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the land 
so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, the average 
annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as practical, such 
payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally in the inventory 
of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind to the 
producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable certificate, 
at the option of the producer. 

“Sec. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act shall 
be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Src. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 204, 
nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family Farm 
Act of 1960. 

“Spo. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
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jeld thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administration 
of this title. ; 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Spo, 208. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has in 
any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the produc- 
tion of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum grain, 
flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, or rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a part- 
nership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to 
which this title applies may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for pur- 

ses of this title. 

“Sec, 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 


TITLE IV—WHEAT 


Sec. 401. Title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
adding the following new section: 

“Sec. 106. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 101 of this Act, for each 
of the crops of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 
crop price support shall be made available as provided in this section. The sup- 
port price for each such crop shall be 85 per centum of the parity price therefor. 
Wheat of any such crop shall be eligible for price support only if (1) the farm on 
which the wheat is produced is in compliance with the farm wheat acreage 
allotment for such crop, and (2) the total acreage on the farm devoted to the 
production of crops supported under the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
which would normally be harvested in the calendar year in which the wheat 
crop for which the producer applies for price support is normally harvested, 
does not exceed the total average annual acreage on the farm devoted to the 
production of such price supported crops for harvest in the first two of the im- 
mediately preceding three crop years, less an acreage equal to 25 per centum 
of the farm acreage allotment for the crop of wheat for which application for 
price support is made which would be in effect for the farm except for the 
reduction thereof as provided in section 334(c) (2) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, amended: Provided, however, That a farm shall be deemed 
in compliance with the foregoing requirements for price support for wheat if 
no crop other than wheat supported under the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is produced on the farm for harvest in each of the crop years to which 
this section is applicable, and the farm is in compliance with the farm wheat 
acreage allotment. In accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary, 
the acreage of such price supported crops for previous years may besadjusted 
for abnormal weather conditions, established crop-rotation practices for the 
farm, diversion under soil bank programs, and to reflect history acreage preserved 
under section 377 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to 
the extent of any unused allotment not diverted to the production of such price 
supported crops. For the purposes of this section a producer shall not be 
deemed to have exceeded the farm acreage allotment or the acreage of permitted 
price supported crops for the farm unless the producer knowingly exceeded such 
allotment or permitted acreage. In addition, for the crops of wheat beginning 
with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop, if marketing quotas for the 
particular crop are in effect and the producers on the farm meet the foregoing 
requirements for price support and, in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary, designate an acreage on the farm equal to the 25 per centum 
reduction in the farm acreage allotment required under section 334(c) (2) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, for the particular crop of wheat and 
do not produce any crop thereon which is normally harvested in the calendar 
year in which the particular crop of wheat is normally harvested and do not 
graze such acreage during such year, such producers shall be entitled to a 
wheat payment in kind from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks equal in 
value to 55 per centum of the average annual yield in bushels of wheat per 
harvested acre on the farm of the three years immediately preceding the year 
for which the designation is made, adjusted for abnormal weather conditions 
and as determined under regulations prescribed by the Secretary, multiplied 
by the number of designated acres. Such wheat may be marketed without 
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penalty but shall not be eligible for price support. The payment in kind shall 
be made by the issuance of a negotiable certificate which Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall redeem in wheat equal in value to the value of the certifi. 
cate: Provided, however, That in such cases as the Secretary deems advisabje 
to avoid administrative, transportation, and other costs, or to avoid loss from 
untimely marketing, or to provide a more balanced market in compliance with 
the objectives of this Act, the Commodity Credit Corporation shall redeem such 
certificates in cash, in lieu of wheat, upon presentation by the producer, or by 
any holder in due course, in accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary. The certificate shall have a value equal to the number of bushels 
determined as aforesaid multiplied by the basic county support rate per bushel] 
for number one wheat of the crop normally harvested in the year for which 
the acreage is designated and for the county in which the designated acreage jg 
located. The wheat redeemable for such certificate shall be valued at the market 
price thereof as determined by Commodity Credit Corporation. The Secretary 
shall provide by regulation for the sharing of a certificate among producers on 
the farm on a fair and equitable basis. The acreage on the farm which would 
otherwise be eligible to be placed in the conservation reserve program shall be 
reduced by an amount equal to the required reduction of 25 per centum under 
section 334(c) (2) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
for the wheat crop of the corresponding year. Price support at 85 per centum of 
parity under this section shall be made available only to cooperators and only 
if producers have not disapproved marketing quotas for the crop. In cage 
marketing quotas are disapproved, price support shall be made available to 
cooperators and noncooperators at 50 per centum of parity: Provided, however, 
That for the purpose of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
the current support price for wheat shall be determined on the basis of a price 
support level for wheat of 75 per centum of the parity price therefor.” 

Sec. 402. (a) In lieu of the provisions of item (1) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended, the following provisions shall apply to the crops 
of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop: 

“(1) If a national marketing quota for wheat is in effect for any marketing 
year, farm marketing quotas shall be in effect for the crop of wheat which is 
normally harvested in the calendar year in which such marketing year begins. 
The farm marketing quota for any crop of wheat shall be the actual production 
of the acreage planted to such crop of wheat on the farm less the farm marketing 
excess. The farm marketing excess shall be an amount equal to double the nor- 
mal yield of wheat per acre established for the farm multiplied by the number of 
acres planted to such crop of wheat on the farm in excess of the farm acreage 
allotment for such crop unless the producer, in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary and within the time prescribed therein, establishes 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary the actual production of such crop of wheat 
on the farm. If such actual production is so established the farm marketing 
excess shall be such actual production less the actual production of the farm 
wheat acreage allotment: Provided, however, That the farm marketing excess 
shall be adjusted to zero if the total actual production on the farm does not ex- 
ceed the normal production of the farm wheat acreage allotment. Actual pro- 
duction of the farm wheat acreage allotment shall mean the actual average 
yield per harvested acre of wheat on the farm multiplied by the number of acres 
constituting the farm acreage allotment. In determining the actual average 
yield per harvested acre of wheat and the actual production of wheat on the 
farm any acreage utilized for feed without threshing after the wheat is headed, 
or available for such utilization at the time the actual production is determined, 
shall be considered harvested acreage and the production thereof in terms of 
grain shall be appraised in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary and such productiton included in the actual production of wheat on the 
farm. The acreage planted to wheat on a farm shall include all acreage planted 
to wheat for any purpose and self-seeded (volunteer) wheat, but shall not in- 
clude any acreage that is disposed of prior to harvest in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary.” 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of item (2) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1340(2)), the rate of penalty on wheat 
of the 1961 crop and thereafter shall be 65 per centum of the parity price per 
bushel of wheat as of May 1 of the calendar year in which the crop is harvested. 

(ec) In lieu of the provisions of item (3) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, as amended, the following provisions shall apply to the crops of wheat 
beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop: 
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“(3) The farm marketing excess for wheat shall be regarded as available 
for marketing, and the penalty and the storage amount or amounts of wheat 
to be delivered to the Secretary shall be computed upon double the normal pro- 
duction of the excess acreage. If the farm marketing excess so computed is 
adjusted downward on the basis of actual production as heretofore provided 
the difference between the amount of the penalty or storage computed on the 
pasis of double the normal production and as computed on actual production 
shall be returned to or allowed the producer or a corresponding adjustment made 
in the amount to be delivered to the Secretary if the producer elects to make such 
delivery. The Secretary shall issue regulations under which the farm marketing 
excess of wheat for the farm shall be stored or delivered to him. Upon failure 
to store, or deliver to the Secretary, the farm marketing excess within such time 
as may be determined under regulations prescribed by the Secretary the penalty 
computed as aforesaid shall be paid by the producer. Any wheat delivered to 
the Secretary hereunder shall become the property of the United States and shall 
be disposed of by the Secretary for relief purposes in the United States or foreign 
countries or in such other manner as he shall determine will divert it from the 
normal channels of trade and commerce.” 

(d) Item (7) Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1340(7) ) is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) A farm marketing quota on any crop of wheat shall not be applicable to 
any farm on which the acreage planted to wheat for such crop does not exceed 15 
acres: Provided, however, That a farm marketing quota on each of the crops of 
wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop shall be ap- 
plicable to any farm on which the acreage of wheat exceeds the smaller of (1) 
12 acres or (2) the highest number of acres planted to wheat on the farm for 
harvest in the immediately preceding three calendar years.” 

Sec. 403. Item (12) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 1840(12)) shall not be applicable with respect to the crops of wheat 
beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop. 

Sec. 404. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended as 
follows : 

(a) Section 334 is amended by inserting “(1)” after “(c)” and adding a new 
subparagraph (2) following subparagraph (c) (1) to read as follows: 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, each old or new farm acreage 
allotment for the crops of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 
1965 crop as determined on the basis of a minimum national acreage allotment 
of fifty-five million acres shall be reduced by 25 per centum. In the event notices 
of farm acreage allotments for the 1961 crop of wheat have been mailed to farm 
operators prior to the effective date of this subparagraph (2) new notices show- 
ing the required reduction shall be mailed to farm operators as soon as prac- 
ticable.” 

(b) Section 334 is further amended by inserting a new paragraph (ad) between 
paragraphs (c) and (e) to read as follows: 

“(d) For the purposes of paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) of this section any 
farm on which the farm marketing excess is adjusted to zero because of under- 
production pursuant to applicable provisions of law shall be regarded as a farm 
on which the entire amount of the farm marketing excess has been delivered to 
the Secretary or stored in accordance with applicable regulations to avoid or post- 
pone the payment of the penalty.” 

(ce) Subsection (f) of section 335 is amended by striking out the semicolon at 
the end of item (1) and adding “and shall not apply to other farms with respect 
to the crops beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop;”. 

(d) Section 336 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 336. Between the date of issuance of any proclamation of any national 
marketing quota for wheat and July 25 of the year in which the proclamation is 
made the Secretary shall conduct a referendum by secret ballot to determine 
whether farmers favor or oppose such quota. Farmers eligible to vote in such 
referendum shall be farmers who were engaged in the production of the crop of 
wheat normally harvested in the calendar year immediately preceding the calen- 
dar year in which the referendum is held on a farm that was not exempted from 
farm marketing quotas on such crop of wheat under applicable provisions of law. 
Any acreage considered as being devoted to wheat in establishing future allot- 
ments under applicable provisions of law shall be considered as wheat-producing 
acreage for the purpose of determining eligibility to vote. If the Secretary deter- 
mines that more than one-third of the farmers voting in the referendum oppose 
such quota he shall prior to the effective date of such quota by proclamation sus- 
pend the operation of the national marketing quotas with respect to wheat” 
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(e) Section 362 is amended by deleting the second sentence thereof. 

Sec. 405. Subsections (b) and (c) of section 335 of the Agricultural Adjust. 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, are hereby repealed and subsection (d) of said 
section is repealed effective beginning with the 1961 crop of wheat. 


TITLE V—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 





Sec. 501. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the Nation, 
enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater extent and 
a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in interstate and 
foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such commodity 
will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and foreign 
commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation facilities 
in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling and procegs- 
ing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce js 
directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies result in an 
inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, with the con- 
sequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupt the balance between the supply of the various products moving 
in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are excessive, 
prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find outlets for 
their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally excessive 
supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the financial 
stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities through 
which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such excessive 
marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in interstate 
and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with resultant high 
prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of persons engaged in 
transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another overexpansion of 
production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctua- 
tions in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodities 
in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in cooperation, 
cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages and 
the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, maintain 
normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing thereof 
in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the 
maintenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate 
flow of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. 
The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such com- 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists are 
necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce under such conditions. 
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(H.R. 11800, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income 
stabilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Act of 1960”. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 


Part I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection S(b) is amended by inserting after the word “agreement” 
where it first appears in the last sentence thereof the words “or any order 
pursuant to this title or the formulation of any proposal for such agreement 
or order”. 

(2) Subsection S8c(2) is amended by striking out “hops, honeybees” and 
inserting the following: ‘field and seed crops other than basic commodities, Irish 
potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, 
honey”. 

(3) Section 8e(3) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and 
an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agricul- 
tural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secretary 
shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers to 
prepare and process their briefs for the hearing.” 

(4) Subsection 8e(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with firms engaged in marketing or 
processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8c(2), concerning 
stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, grades, 
and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing the terms 
of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating such con- 
tractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering such order 
be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(5) Section 8c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11)(A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to 
any or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, 
as the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared 
policy of the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more than 
one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such order, 
of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as practicable, 
representation for each such defined production or marketing area if a commit- 
tee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his agency to 
administer the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual quantity 
of any commodity handled in the United States is regulated by one or more 
orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds of 
the regulated quantities of the commodity so propose and recommend, the Sec- 
retary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon a proposed 
order applicable to the entire United States or all production or marketing areas. 
If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the other findings and 
determinations required under this section, that such a comprehensive order for 
the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such dif- 
ferent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as 
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the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in pro- 
duction and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

_ (6) Section Se is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops other than basic commodities, mint, onions, farm 
forestry products, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”. 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) (B) of subsection (5) or in 
paragraph (A, (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8(c) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture shall declare part 
II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


Part II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price” means the price defined 
in section 301(a) (1) (A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988. 

Sec. 152. (2) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated pro 
duction and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than any 
commodity for which a marketing order is in effect and with respect to which the 
Secretary has made a declaration pursuant to section 102) would, without a 
national commodity stabilization program, exceed estimated effective demand at 
a fair price for the next succeeding production and marketing year, unless he 
finds that the imbalance of the supply and demand for that commodity will not 
adversely affect to a serious degree the level of farm net income, he shall, as 
much in advance as feasible of the production and marketing year, for each such 
farm commodity, provide for the election of a farm commodity program develop- 
ment committee, if no such committee has been previously elected, to be composed 
of representative producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricul- 
tural producers and who obtain more than 50 per centum of their income from 
production of the commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm com- 
modity program development committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of the 
commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than nine 
geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating such 
districts with respect to any such commodity program development committee, 
the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic representation 
of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, and (2) 
the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having approximately 
equal annual Sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible without 
dividing any county into more than one district. 

(e) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member 
and one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development 
committee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of 
candidates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election 
of such members and alternate members. Members shall serve for a term of 
four years, except that prior to the first election the Secretary shall designate 
districts from which members shall at that election be elected for terms of 
one, two, three, and four years, respectively, in order to provide continuity of 
committee membership. The Secretary, or an Official of the Department of 
Agriculture designated by him, shall meet and confer with such commodity 
committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensation. If a 
vacancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate member elected 
for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and from 
such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to other 
laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per diem 
and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) Each such committee shall elect a chairman from among its members and 
shall meet at least once each year or on the call of the chairman. A majority 
of the members of each such committee shall constitute a quorum, and action 
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may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular or special meet- 
ing at which a quorum is present. . . 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
ef sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this excep- 
tion shall not extend— : ‘ ’ 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member’s 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer of 
the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period ot two 
vears after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with ‘assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part and shall observe and evaluate the operation of such program and 
publicly report to the Secretary prior to the beginning of each production and 
marketing year and from time to time as it deems proper within any production 
and marketing year such adjustments in the program for the commodity as it 
determines necessary to achieve the purposes of this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has 
peen recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary tinds is consistent with 
the objectives of this Act and is a feasible application thereof, he shall submit 
the proposed program to the Congress with such recommendation and comment 
as he may deem appropriate. Upon the expiration of the first period of thirty 
calendar days of continuous session of the Congress following the date on which 
the proposed program is received by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the President of the Senate the Secretary shall proceed with the 
referendum as provided in subsection (b) ; but only if between the date of trans- 
mittal and the expiration of such thirty-day period there has not been passed 
by either of the two Houses a resolution stating in substance that that House 
does not favor the proposed program. 

(b) If such proposed program is not disapproved by either House of Congress 
as provided in subsection (a), the Secretary shall conduct a referendum of the 
producers of such commodity to determine whether they favor effectuation of 
the proposed national commodity stabilization program for such commodity. 
Rach such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
such commodity program to all the farm producers the value of whase annual 
production of such commodity, in at least three of the immediately preceding 
five years, as determined by the county farmer committee, has been not less than 
$500 or amounts to more than 50 per centum of the value of all commodities 
produced on the farm. Such referendum may be made effective for any number 
of production and marketing years not extending beyond the expiration date of 
this part. 

(c) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in favor 
of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to be in 
full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production and mar- 
keting year. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment 
program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity for 
which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall be 
a quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic and 
foreign markets in each production and marketing year and leave a reasonable 
carryover, as defined in the Agricultural Act ef 1949, for protection against less 
than normal production, less that amount which the Secretary estimates will 
be paid to producers in kind under the provisions of title II of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act and less 10 per centum of the stocks of 
the commodity held by Commodity Credit Corporation at the time the com- 
modity stabilization program goes into effect. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to establish and carry out such acreage allotments, marketing quotas, 
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or other marketing supply adjustments as he may determine to be necessary to 
effectuate programs established under this part. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under 
the provisions of this part shall— 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment pro. 
cedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions of 
section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the commodi- 
ties concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers; and 

(c) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, in order to achieve the fair objectives of this part at the lowest 
possible cost to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions 
which will result in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural 
commodities: Provided further, That the cost to the United States as esti- 
mated by the Secretary in any production and marketing year for any com- 
modity program established under this part shall not exceed an amount equal 
to 10 per centum of the estimated value of such commodity in such year, 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghums, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in 
any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the feed 
value of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
or any other funds available to him for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, including sugarcane and sugarbeets, shall remain in full force and 
effect until the effective date of a program for any such commodity established 
pursuant to the provisions of this title, and shall become ineffective with re 
spect to any such commodity on the effective date of any such new program for 
such commodity. 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section : 

“Spee. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereafter in this 
section called “the Secretary”) shall undertake a program to increase the 
amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products distributed to the needy, to institu- 
tions, and through the school lunch program. In carrying out such program, 
the Secretary shall purchase any of such products which are not in the stocks 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion as his agent and in such manner that such purchases will help to effectuate 
the price policy goals of programs undertaken pursuant to title I. Such prod- 
ucts may be purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary. The Secretary shall obtain such assurance as 
he deems necessary that recipients will not diminish their normal expenditures 
for food by reason of such donations. There are hereby authorized to be ap 
propriated to carry out the purposes of this section such sums as the Congress 
shall from time to time determine to be necessary.” 

(b) The fourth sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out “and (H)” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“(H) sales of feed grain, including wheat for feed, to the extent of one bushel 
of corn or a unit of other grain of the same comparable feed value for each $2 
expended for increased purchases of dairy, poultry, and meat products under 
this Act; and (I)”. The Secretary shall make certain that wheat sold for feed 
under this subsection is not used for human consumption. 
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TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the follow ing 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERV ATION - (2) by striking out 
“Act” each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “title’, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Spo, 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria 
provided in section 8(b). . a he Bi . . 

“Spo, 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind or marketing quotas or similar certificates that might be made or issued 
under any commodity program effectuated under part IT of title I of the Family 
Farm Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a conservation practice, specifically 
designate for a three-year period not less than 10 per centum of the tillable 
land on the farm or farms controlled by him as his contributed acreage to the 
soil-building base for the farm or farms, In addition, each producer may 
specifically designate up to an additional 30 per centum of the tillable land 
on his farm for a three-year period as Government-rented acreage of the soil- 
building base of the farm. 

“(b) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil- 
building base. 

“Sec. 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage in 
the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the 
area within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been deter- 
mined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, 
under Public Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary 
shall adopt such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect 
control consistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer 
as the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and 
policy specified in section 7(a) of this Act, but in no event more than 75 per 
centum of such cost. a 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) 
of this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-build- 
ing base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the 
product of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil- 
building base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on 
the farm for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years 
on the land so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, 
the average annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as 
practical, such payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally 
in the inventory of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in 
kind to the producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negoti- 
able certificate, at the option of the producer. 

“Sec. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtible B of the Soil Bank Act shall 
be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
Shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 
204, nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family 
Farm Act of 1960. 
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“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administration 
of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which hag in 
any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the pro- 
duction of wheat , cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, or rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a 
partnership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to 
which this title applies may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for pur- 
poses of this title. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965,” 


TITLE IV—WHEAT 


Sec. 401. Title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
adding the following new section: 

“Sec. 106. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 101 of this Act, for each of 
the crops of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop 
price support shall be made available as provided in this section. The support 
price for each such crop shall be 85 per centum of the parity price therefor, 
Wheat of any such crop shall be eligible for price support only if (1) the farm 
on which the wheat is produced is in compliance with the farm wheat acreage 
allotment for such crop, and (2) the total acreage on the farm devoted to the 
production of crops supported under the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
which would normally be harvested in the calendar year in which the wheat crop 
for which the producer applies for price support is normally harvested, does not 
exceed the total average annual acreage on the farm devoted to the production of 
such price supported crops for harvest in the first two of the immediately pre- 
ceding three crop years, less an average equal to 25 per centum of the farm acre 
age allotment for the crop of wheat for which application for price support is 
made which would be in effect for the farm except for the reduction thereof as 
provided in section 334(c) (2) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended: Provided, however, That a farm shall be deemed in compliance with 
the foregoing requirements for price support for wheat if no crop other than 
wheat supported under the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is produced 
on the farm for harvest in each of the crop years to which this section is 
applicable, and the farm is in compliance with the farm wheat acreage allotment. 
In accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary, the acreage of such 
price supported crops for previous years may be adjusted for abnormal weather 
conditions, established crop-rotation practices for the farm, diversion under soil 
bank programs, and to reflect history acreage preserved under section 377 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to the extent of any 
unused allotment not diverted to the production of such price supported crops. 
For the purposes of this section a producer shall not be deemed to have ex- 
ceeded the farm acreage allotment or the acreage of permitted price supported 
crops for the farm unless the producer knowingly exceeded such allotment or per- 
mitted acreage. In addition, for the crops of wheat beginning with the 1961 
crop and ending with the 1965 crop, if marketing quotas for the particular crop 
are in effect and the producers on the farm meet the foregoing requirements for 
price support and, in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary, 
designate an acreage on the farm equal to the 25 per centum reduction in the 
farm acreage allotment required under section 334(c) (2) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended, for the particular crop of wheat and do not pro- 
duce any crop thereon which is normally harvested in the calendar year in 
which the particular crop of wheat is normally harvested and do not graze such 
acreage during such year, such producers shall be entitled to a wheat payment 
in kind from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks equal in value to 55 per 
centum of the average annual yield in bushels of wheat per harvested acre on 
the farm for the three years immediately preceding the year for which the 
designation is made, adjusted for abnormal weather conditions and as deter- 
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mined under regulations prescribed by the Secretary, multiplied by the number 
of designated acres. Such wheat may be marketed without penalty but shall 
not be eligible for price support. The payment in kind shall be made by the 
jgsuance of a negotiable certificate which Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
redeem in wheat equal in value to the value of the certificate: Provided, how- 
ever, That in such cases as the Secretary deems advisable to avoid administra- 
tive, transportation, and other costs, or to avoid loss from untimely marketing, or 
to provide a more balanced market in compliance with the objectives of this 
Act, the Commodity Credit Corporation shall redeem such certificates in cash, 
in lieu of wheat, upon presentation by the producer, or by any holder in due 
course, in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary. The certifi- 
cate shall have a value equal to the number of bushels determined as aforesaid 
multiplied by the basic county support rate per bushel for number one wheat 
of the crop normally harvested in the year for which the acreage is designated 
and for the county in which the designated acreage is located. The wheat re- 
deemable for such certificate shall be valued at the market price thereof as 
determined by Commodity Credit Corporation. The Secretary shall provide by 
regulation for the sharing of a certificate among producers on the farm on a 
fair and equitable basis. The acreage on the farm which would otherwise be 
eligible to be placed in the conservation reserve program shall be reduced by 
an amount equal to the required reduction of 25 per centum under section 334 
(c)(2) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, for the wheat 
crop of the corresponding year. Price support at 85 per centum of parity under 
this section shall be made available only to cooperators and only if producers 
have not disapproved marketing quotas for the crop. In case marketing quotas 
are disapproved, price support shall be made available to cooperators and non- 
cooperators at 50 per centum of parity: Provided, however, That for the purpose 
of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, the current support 
price for wheat shall be determined on the basis of a price support level for 
wheat of 75 per centum of the parity price therefor.” 

Sec. 402. (a) In lieu of the provisions of item (1) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended, the following provisions shall apply to the crops 
of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop: 

“(1) If a national marketing quota for wheat is in effect for any marketing 
year, farm marketing quotas shall be in effect for the crop of wheat which is 
normally harvested in the calendar year in which such marketing year begins. 
The farm marketing quota for any crop of wheat shall be the actual production 
of the acreage planted to such crop of wheat on the farm less than farm market- 
ing excess. The farm marketing excess shall be an amount equal to double the 
normal yield of wheat per acre established for the farm multiplied by the num- 
ber of acres planted to such crop of wheat on the farm in excess of the farm 
acreage allotment for such crop unless the producer, in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary and within the time prescribed therein, estab- 
lishes to the satisfaction of the Secretary the actual production of such crop of 
wheat on the farm. If such actual production is so established the farm market- 
ing excess shall be such actual production less the actual production of the farm 
wheat acreage allotment: Provided, however, That the farm marketing excess 
shall be adjusted to zero if the total actual production on the farm does not 
exceed the normal production of the farm wheat acreage allotment. Actual 
production of the farm wheat acreage allotment shall mean the actual average 
yield per harvested acre of wheat on the farm multiplied by the number of acres 
constituting the farm acreage allotment. In determining the actual average 
yield per harvested acre of wheat and the actual production of wheat on the 
farm any acreage utilized for feed without threshing after the wheat is headed, 
or available for such utilization at the time the actual production is determined, 
shall be considered harvested acreage and the production thereof in terms of 
grain shall be appraised in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary and such production included in the actual production of wheat on the 
farm. The acreage planted to wheat on a farm shall include all acreage planted 
to wheat for any purpose and self-seeded (volunteer) wheat, but shall not 
include any acreage that is disposed of prior to harvest in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary.” 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of item (2) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1340(2)), the rate of penalty on wheat 
of the 1961 crop and thereafter shall be 65 per centum of the parity price per 
bushel of wheat as of May 1 of the calendar year in which the crop is harvested. 
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(c) In lieu of the provisions of item (3) of Public Law 74, Seventhy-seventh 
Congress, as amended, the following provisions shall apply to the crops of wheat 
beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop: 

“(3) The farm marketing excess for wheat shall be regarded as available 
for marketing, and the penalty and the storage amount or amounts of wheat 
to be delivered to the Secretary shall be computed upon double the normal pro- 
duction of the excess acreage. If the farm marketing excess so computed igs 
adjusted downward on the basis of actual production as heretofore provided 
the difference between the amount of the penalty or storage computed on the 
basis of double the normal production and as computed on actual production 
shall be returned to or allowed the producer or a corresponding adjustment 
made in the amount to be delivered to the Secretary if the producer elects to 
make such delivery. The Secretary shall issue regulations under which the 
farm marketing excess of wheat for the farm shall be stored or delivered to him, 
Upon failure to store, or deliver to the Secretary, the farm marketing excess 
within such time as may be determined under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary the penalty computed as aforesaid shall be paid by the producer. Any 
wheat delivered to the Secretary hereunder shall become the property of the 
United States and shall be disposed of by the Secretary for relief purposes in 
the United States or foreign countries or in such other manner as he shall 
determine will divert it from the normal channels of trade and commerce.” 

(d) Item (7) Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1340(7)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) A farm marketing quota on any crop of wheat shall not be applicable to 
any farm on which the acreage planted to wheat for such crop does not exceed 15 
acres: Provided, however, That a farm marketing quota on each of the crops of 
wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop shall be 
applicable to any farm on which the acreage of wheat exceeds the smaller of 
(1) 12 acres or (2) the highest number of acres planted to wheat on the farm 
for harvest in the immediately preceding three calendar years.” 

Sec. 403. Item (12) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 1340(12)) shall not be applicable with respect to the crops of wheat 
beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop. 

Sec. 404. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
as follows: 

(a) Section 334 is amended by inserting “(1)” after “(c)” and adding a new 
subparagraph (2) following subparagraph (c) (1) to read as follows: 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, each old or new farm 
acreage allotment for the crops of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and end- 
ing with the 1965 crop as determined on the basis of a minimum national acreage 
allotment of fifty-five million acres shall be reduced by 25 per centum. In the 
event notices of farm acreage allotments for the 1961 crop of wheat have been 
mailed to farm operators prior to the effective date of this subparagraph (2) 
new notices showing the required reduction shall be mailed to farm operators as 
soon as practicable.” 

(b) Section 334 is further amended by inserting a new paragraph (d) be- 
tween paragraphs (c) and (e) to read as follows: 

“(d) For the purposes of paragraphs (a), (b), and (ce) of this section any 
farm on which the farm marketing excess is adjusted to zero because of under- 
production pursuant to applicable provisions of law shall be regarded as a farm 
on which the entire amount of the farm marketing excess has been delivered to 
the Secretary or stored in accordance with applicable regulations to avoid or 
postpone the payment of the penalty.” 

(c) Subsection (f) of section 335 is amended by striking out the semicolon at 
the end of item (1) and adding “and shall not apply to other farms with 
respect to the crops beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 
crop ;”. 

(d) Section 336 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 336. Between the date of issuance of any proclamation of any national 
marketing quota for wheat and July 25 of the year in which the proclamation is 
made the Secretary shall conduct a referendum by secret ballot to determine 
whether farmers favor or oppose such quota. Farmers eligible to vote in such 
referendum shall be farmers who were engaged in the production of the crop 
of wheat normally harvested in the calendar year immediately preceding the cal- 
endar year in which the referendum is held on a farm that was not exempted 
from farm marketing quotas on such crop of wheat under applicable provisions 
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of law. Any acreage considered as being devoted to wheat in establishing future 
allotments under applicable provisions of law shall be considered as wheat- 
producing acreage for the purpose of determining eligibility to vote. If the Sec- 
retary determines that more than one-third of the farmers voting in the referen- 
dum oppose such quota he shall prior to the effective date of such quota by 
proclamation suspend the operation of the national marketing quotas with re- 
spect to wheat”. 

(e) Section 362 is amended by deleting the second sentence thereof. 

Sec. 405. Subsections (b) and (c) of section 335 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, are hereby repealed and subsection (d) of said 
section is repealed effective beginning with the 1961 crop of wheat. 


TITLE V—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 





Sec. 501. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the Nation, 
enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater extent and 
a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in interstate and 
foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such commodity 
will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and foreign 
commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation facilities 
in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling and process- 
ing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is 
directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies result in an 
inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, with the con- 
sequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupt the balance between the supply of the various products 
moving in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are exces- 
sive, prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find outlets 
for their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally ex- 
cessive supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the 
financial stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities 
through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such 
excessive marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in 
interstate and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with re- 
sultant high prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of persons 
engaged in transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another over- 
expansion of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctua- 
tions in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodities 
in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in coopera- 
tion, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages 
and the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, main- 
tain normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the 
maintenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate 
flow of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such 
commodities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists 
are necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce under such conditions. 
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(H.R. 11816, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and neo 
stabilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance su th 
— at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodley om, Crean 

Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the famil 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes y 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Unite 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
“Family Farm Act of 1960”. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
Part I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection 8(b) is amended by inserting after the word “agreement” 
where it first appears in the last sentence thereof the words “or any order pur- 
suant to this title or the formulation of any proposal for such agreement or 
order”. 

(2) Subsection 8c(2) is amended by striking out “hops, honeybees” and in- 
serting the following: ‘field and seed crops other than basic commodities, Irish 
potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, 
honey” 

(3) Section 8c(3) is amended by adding by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and an 
opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agricul- 
tural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secretary 
shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers to 
prepare and process their briefs for the hearing.” 

(4) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with firms engaged in marketing or 
processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8c(2), concerning 
stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, grades, and 
size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing the terms of 
sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating such contrac 
tual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering such order be 
paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(5) Section 8c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11)(A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to any 
or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, as 
the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared policy 
of the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more than 
one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such order, of 
any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as practicable, 
representation for each such defined production or marketing area if a commit- 
tee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his agency to ad- 
minister the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual 
quantity of any commodity handled in the United States is regulated by one 
or more orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than 
two-thirds of the regulated quantities of the commodity so propose and 
recommend, the Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a 
hearing upon a proposed order applicable to the entire United States or all 
production or marketing areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, 
in addition to the other findings and determinations required under this sec- 
tion, that such a comprehensive order for the commodity is practicable, he 
shall issue such an order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such dif- 
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ferent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as 
the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in pro- 
duction and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(6) Section 8e is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops other than basic commodities, mint, onions, farm 
forestry products, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”. : 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of and marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) 
or in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8(c) of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
declare part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


PART II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price’ means the price defined 
in section 301(a)(1)(A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated pro- 
duction and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than any 
commodity for which a marketing order is in effect and with respect to which 
the Secretary has made a declaration pursuant to section 102) would, without 
a national commodity stabilization program, exceed estimated effective demand 
at a fair price for the next succeeding production and marketing year, unless he 
finds that the imbalance of the supply and demand for that commodity will 
not adversely affect to a serious degree the level of farm net income, he shall, 
as much in advance as feasible of the production and marketing year, for each 
such farm commodity, provide for the election of a farm commodity program 
development committee, if no such committee has been previously elected, to 
be composed of representative producers of such commodity. Only persons who 
are agricultural producers and who obtain more than 50 per centum of their 
income from production of the commodity involved shall be eligible to serve 
on farm commodity program development committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of 
the commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than 
nine geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating 
such districts with respect to any such commodity program development com- 
mittee, the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic repre- 
sentation of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, 
and (2) the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having ap- 
proximately equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible 
without dividing any county into more than one district. 

(c) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect ona. member 
and one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development 
committee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of can- 
didates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of such 
members and alternate members. Members shall serve for a term of four years, 
except that prior to the first election the Secretary shall designate districts from 
which members shall at that election be elected for terms of one, two, three, and 
four years, respectively, in order to provide continuity of committee member- 
ship. The Secretary, or an official of the Department of Agriculture designated 
by him, shall meet and confer with such commodity committee but shall not be 
entitled to vote or to receive compensation. If a vacancy occurs in the member- 
ship of a committee, the alternate member elected for such place shall serve the 
unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Hach member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and from 
such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to other 
laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per diem 
and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) Each such committee shall elect a chairman from among its members 
and shall meet at least once each year or on the call of the chairman. A ma- 
jority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a quorum, and 
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action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular or Special 
meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, ang sec. 
tion 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this exception 
shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member's 
service on the committee from any source Other than a private employer 
of the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in the 
prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government ip- 
volving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part and shall observe and evaluate the operation of such program and 
publicly report to the Secretary prior to the beginning of each production and 
marketing year and from time to time as it deems proper within any production 
and marketing year such adjustments in the program for the commodity as it 
determines necessary to achieve the purposes of this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has been 
recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with the 
objectives of this Act and is a feasible application thereof he shall submit 
the proposed program to the Congress with such recommendation and com- 
ment as he may deem appropriate. Upon the expiration of the first period of 
thirty calendar days of continuous session of the Congress following the date 
on which the proposed program is received by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the Senate the Secretary shall proceed 
with the referendum as provided in subsection (b); but only if between the 
date of transmittal and the expiration of such thirty-day period there has 
not been passed by either of the two Houses a resolution stating in substance 
that that House does not favor the proposed program. 

(b) If such proposed program is not disapproved by either House of Con- 
gress as provided in subsection (a), the Secretary shall conduct a referendum 
of the producers of such commodity to determine whether they favor effectua- 
tion of the proposed national commodity stabilization program for such com- 
modity. Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by 
him, provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for 
any such commodity program to all the farm producers the value of whose 
annual production of such commodity, in at least three of the immediately 
preceding five years, as determined by the county farmer committee, has been 
not less than $500 or amounts to more than 50 per centum of the value of all 
commodities produced on the farm. Such referendum may be made effective 
for any number of production and marketing years not extending beyond the 
expiration date of this part. 

(ec) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the prospect program to 
be in full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production and 
marketing year. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity 
for which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall 
be a quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic 
and foreign markets in each production and marketing year and leave a reason- 
able carryover, as defined in the Agricultural Act of 1949, for protection against 
less than normal production, less that amount which the Secretary estimates 
will be paid to producers in kind under the provisions of title II of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and less 10 per centum of the stocks 
of the commodity held by Commodity Credit Corporation at the time the com- 
modity stabilization program goes into effect. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to establish and carry out such acreage allotments, marketing quotas, 
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or other marketing supply adjustments as he may determine to be necessary 
to effectuate programs established under this part. 

Sco. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under 
the provisions of this part shall— 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment pro- 
cedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions 
of section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers; and 

(ce) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, in order to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the 
lowest possible cost to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no pro- 
visions which will result in Government acquisition or storage of any agri- 
cultural commodities: Provided further, That the cost to the United States 
as estimated by the Secretary in any production and marketing year for any 
commodity program established under this part shall not exceed an amount 
equal to 10 per centum of the estimated value of such commodity in such 
year. 

SEC. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include commod- 
ity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed shall 
be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in any 
feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the feed value of 
each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
or any other funds available to him for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, including sugarcane and sugarbeets, shall remain in full force and 
effect until the effective date of a program for any such commodity established 
pursuant to the provisions of this title, and shall become ineffective with respect 
to any such commodity on the effective date of any such new program for such 
commodity. 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960.” 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section : 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereafter in this 
section called “the Secretary’) shall undertake a program to increase the amount 
of dairy, poultry, and meat products distributed to the needy, to institutions, 
and through the school lunch program. In carrying out such program, the 
Secretary shall purchase any of such products which are not in the stocks of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation through the Commodity Credit Corporation 
as his agent and in such manner that such purchases will help to effectuate 
the price policy goals of programs undertaken pursuant to title I. Such prod- 
ucts may be purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary. The Secretary shall obtain such assurance as he deems 
necessary that recipients will not diminish their normal expenditures for food 
by reason of such donations. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out the purposes of this section such sums as the Congress shall from 
time to time determine to be necessary.” 

(b) The fourth sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out “and (H)” and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “(H) sales of feed grain, including wheat for feed, to the extent of one 
bushel of corn or a unit of other grain of the same comparable feed value for 
each $2 expended for increased purchases of dairy, poultry, and meat prod- 
ucts under this Act; and (I). The Secretary shall make certain that wheat 
sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human consumption. 
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TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, ig 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the follow; 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out “Ac 
each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu thereog 
“title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize the 
national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) to 
encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum of 
the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, rather 
than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria pro- 
vided in section 8(b). 

“Sec. 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind or marketing quotas or similar certificates that might be made or issued 
under any commodity program effectuated under part II of title I of the 
Family Farm Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a conservation practice, 
specifically designate for a three-year period not less than 10 per centum of 
the tillable land on the farm or farms controlled by him as his contributed 
acreage to the soil-building base for the farm or farms. In addition, each pro- 
ducer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per centum of the till- 
able land on his farm for a three-year period as Government-rented acreage 
of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(b) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or 
other soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the 
soil-building base. 

“Sec. 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wild- 
life or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acte- 
age in the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when 
the area within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been 
determined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment, under Public Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The 
Secretary shall adopt such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, 
and insect control consistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer 
as the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and policy 
specified in section 7(a) of this Act, but in no event more than 75 per centum of 
such cost. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) of 
this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm 
for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the 
land so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, the aver- 
age annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as practical, such 
payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally in the inventory 
of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind to the pro- 
ducer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable certificate, 
at the option of the producer. 

“Sec. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act shall 
be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 
204, nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family 
Farm Act of 1960. 

“Seo. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
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yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administration 
this title. 

Ob) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 

with existing regulations. 

“Spo. 208. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has in 
any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the pro- 
duction of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum 

in, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, or rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a part- 
nership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to 
which this title applies may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for pur- 

es of this title. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 


TITLE IV—WHEAT 


Sec. 401. Title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
adding the following new section : 

“Sec. 106. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 101 of this Act, for each 
of the crops of wheat beginning with tne 1961 crop and ending with the 19665 
crop price support shall be made available as provided in this section. The 
support price for each such crop shall be 85 per centum of the parity price 
therefor. Wheat of any such crop shall be eligible for price support only if (1) 
the farm on which the wheat is produced is in compliance with the farm wheat 
acreage allotment for such crop, and (2) the total acreage on the farm devoted 
to the production of crops supported under the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, which would normally be harvested in the calendar year in which 
the wheat crop for which the producer applies for price support is normally 
harvested, does not exceed the total average annual acreage on the farm de- 
yoted to the production of such price supported crops for harvest in the first 
two of the immediately preceding three crop years, less an acreage equal to 25 
per centum of the farm acreage allotment for the crop of wheat for which 
application for price support is made which would be in effect for the farm 
except for the reduction thereof as provided in section 334(c) (2) of the Agri- 
curtural Adjustment Act of 1988, as amended: Provided, however, That a farm 
shall be deemed in compliance with the foregoing requirements for price support 
for wheat if no crop other than wheat supported under the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, is produced on the farm for harvest in each of the crop years 
to which this section is applicable, and the farm is in compliance with the farm 
wheat acreage allotment. In accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, the acreage of such price supported crops for previous years may 
be adjusted for abnormal weather conditions, established crop-rotation.practices 
for the farm, diversion under soil bank programs, and to reflect history acreage 
preserved under section 377 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to the extent of any unused allotment not diverted to the production 
of such price supported crops. For the purposes of this section a producer shall 
not be deemed to have exceeded the farm acreage allotment or the acreage of 
permitted price supported crops for the farm unless the producer knowingly 
exceeded such allotment or permitted acreage. In addition, for the crops of 
wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop, if mar- 
keting quotas for the particular crop are in effect and the producers on the farm 
meet the foregoing requirements for price support and, in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary, designate an acreage on the farm equal 
to the 25 per centum reduction in the farm acreage allotment required under 
section 834(c)(2) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, for the 
particular crop of wheat and do not produce any crop thereon which is normally 
harvested in the calendar year in which the particular crop of wheat is normally 
harvested and do not graze such acreage during such year, such producers shall 
be entitled to a wheat payment in kind from Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks equal in value to 55 per centum of the average annual yield in bushels 
of wheat per harvested acre on the farm for the three years immediately pre- 
ceding the year for which the designation is made, adjusted for abnormal weather 
conditions and as determined under regulations prescribed by the Secretary, 
multiplied by the number of designated acres. Such wheat may be marketed 
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without penalty but shall not be eligible for price support. The payment in king 
shall be made by the issuance of a negotiable certificate which Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall redeem in wheat equal in value to the value of the 
certificate: Provided, however, That in such cases as the Secretary deems ad- 
visable to avoid administrative, transportation, and other costs, or to avoid logs 
from untimely marketing, or to provide a more balanced market in compliance 
with the objectives of this Act, the Commodity Credit Corporation shall re 
deem such certificates in cash, in lieu of wheat, upon presentation by the pro- 
ducer, or by any holder in due course, in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary. The certificate shall have a value equal to the number of 
bushels determined as aforesaid multiplied by the basic county support rate per 
bushel for number one wheat of the crop normally harvested in the year for 
which the acreage is designated and for the county in which the designated acre- 
age is located. The wheat redeemable for such certificate shall be valued at 
the market price thereof as determined by Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
Secretary shall provide by regulation for the sharing of a certificate among 
producers on the farm on a fair and equitable basis. The acreage on the farm 
which would otherwise be eligible to be placed in the conservation reserve pro- 
gram shall be reduced by an amount equal to the required reduction of 25 per 
centum under section 334(c) (2) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, for the wheat crop of the corresponding year. Price support at 85 
per centum of parity under this section shall be made available only to co- 
operators and only if producers have not disapproved marketing quotas for the 
crop. In case marketing quotas are disapproved, price support shall be made 
available to cooperators and noncooperators at 50 per centum of parity : Provided, 
however, That for the purpose of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, the current support price for wheat shall be determined on the basis 
of a price support level for wheat of 75 per centum of the parity price therefor.” 

Sec. 402. (a) In lieu of the provisions of item (1) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended, the following provisions shall apply to the crops 
of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop: 

“(1) If a national marketing quota for wheat is in effect for any marketing 
year, farm marketing quotas shall be in effect for the crop of wheat which is 
normally harvested in the calendar year in which such marketing year begins. 
The farm marketing quota for any crop of wheat shall be the actual production 
of the acreage planted to such crop of wheat on the farm less the farm market- 
ing excess. The farm marketing excess shall be an amount equal to double 
the normal yield of wheat per acre established for the farm multiplied by the 
number of acres planted to such crop of wheat on the farm in excess of the 
farm acreage allotment for such crop unless the producer, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary and within the time prescribed therein, 
establishes to the satisfaction of the Secretary the actual production of such 
crop of wheat on the farm. If such actual production is so established the 
farm marketing excess shall be such actual production less the actual produc- 
tion of the farm wheat acreage allotment: Provided, however, That the farm 
marketing excess shall be adjusted to zero if the total actual production on the 
farm does not exceed the normal production of the farm wheat acreage allot- 
ment. Actual production of the farm wheat acreage allotment shall mean the 
actual average yield per harvested acre of wheat on the farm multiplied by the 
number of acres constituting the farm acreage allotment. In determining the 
actual average yield per harvested acre of wheat and the actual production of 
wheat on the farm any acreage utilized for feed without threshing after the 
wheat is headed, or available for such utilization at the time the actual produe- 
ion is determined, shall be considered harvested acreage and the production 
thereof in terms of grain shall be appraised in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary and such production included in the actual production 
of wheat on the farm. The acreage planted to wheat on a farm shall include all 
acreage planted to wheat for any purpose and self-seeded (volunteer) wheat, 
but shall not include any acreage that is disposed of prior to harvest in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary.” 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of item (2) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1340 (2)), the rate of penalty on wheat 
of the 1961 crop and thereafter shall be 65 per centum of the parity price per 
bushel of wheat as of May 1 of the calendar year in which the crop is harvested. 

(c) In lieu of the provisions of item (3) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, as amended, the following provisions shall apply to the crops of wheat 
beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop: 
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«(3) The farm marketing excess for wheat shall be regarded as available for 
marketing, and the penalty and the storage amount or amounts of wheat to be 
delivered to the Secretary shall be computed upon double the normal produe- 
tion of the excess acreage. If the farm marketing excess so computed is ad- 
justed downward on the basis of actual production as heretofore provided the 
difference between the amount of the penalty or storage computed on the basis 
of double the normal production and as computed on actual production shall be 
returned to or allowed the producer or a corresponding adjustment made in the 
amount to be delivered to the Secretary if the producer elects to make such 
delivery. The Secretary shall issue regulations under which the farm market- 
ing excess of wheat for the farm shall be stored or delivered to him. Upon 
failure to store, or deliver to the Secretary, the farm marketing excess within 
such time as may be determined under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary the penalty computed as aforesaid shall be paid by the producer. Any 
wheat delivered to the Secretary hereunder shall beeome the property of the 
United States and shall be disposed of by the Secretary for relief purposes in 
the United States or foreign countries or in such other manner ag he shall 
determine will divert it from the normal channels of trade and commerce.” 

(d) Item (7) Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 1840(7) ), is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) A farm marketing quota on any crop of wheat shall not be applicable 
to any farm on which the acreage planted to wheat for such crop does not 
exceed 15 acres: Provided, however, That a farm marketing quota on each of 
the crops of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop 
shall be applicable to any farm on which the acreage of wheat exceeds the 
smaller of (1) 12 acres or (2) the highest number of acres planted to wheat 
on the farm for harvest in the immediately preceding three calendar years.” 

Sec. 403. Item (12) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 1840(12)), shall not be applicable with respect to the crops of wheat 

ginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop. 

Seo. 404. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
as follows: 

(a) Section 334 is amended by inserting “(1)” after “(c)” and adding a new 
subparagraph (2) following subparagraph (c)(1) to read as follows: 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, each old or new farm 
acreage allotment for the crops of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and 
ending with the 1965 crop as determined on the basis of a minimum national 
acreage allotment of fifty-five million acres shall be reduced by 25 per centum. 
In the event notices of farm acreage allotments for the 1961 crop of wheat have 
been mailed to farm operators prior to the effective date of this subparagraph 
(2) new notices showing the required reduction shall be mailed to farm op- 
erators as soon as practicable.” 

(b) Section 334 is further amended by inserting a new paragraph (d) be 
tween paragraphs (c) and (e) to read as follows: 

“(d) For the purposes of paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) of this section any 
farm on which the farm marketing excess is adjusted to zero because of under- 
production pursuant to applicable provisions of law shall be regarded as a 
farm on which the entire amount of the farm marketing excess has been de- 
livered to the Secretary or stored in accordance with applicable regulations 
to avoid or postpone the payment of the penalty.” 

(c) Subsection (f) of section 335 is amended by striking out the semicolon 
at the end of item (1) and adding “and shall not apply to other farms with 
respect to the crops beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 
crop :”’. 

(d) Section 336 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 336. Between the date of issuance of any proclamation of any national 
marketing quota for wheat and July 25 of the year in which the proclamation 
is made the Secretary shall conduct a referendum by secret ballot to deter- 
mine whether farmers favor or oppose such quota. Farmers eligible to vote 
in such referendum shall be farmers who were engaged in the production of 
the crop of wheat normally harvested in the calendar year immediately preced- 
ing the calendar year in which the referendum is he'd on a farm that was not 
exempted from farm marketing quotas on such crop of wheat under applicable 
provisions of law. Any acreage considered as being devoted to whet in estab- 
lishing future allotments under applicable provisions of law shall be con- 
sidered as wheat-producing acreage for the purpose of determining eligibility 
to vote. If the Secretary determines that more than one-third of the farmers 
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voting in the referendum opposes such quota, he shall prior to the effective date 
of such quota, by proclamation suspend the operation of the national market. 
ing quotas with respect to wheat”’. 

(e) Section 362 is amended by deleting the second sentence thereof. 

Sec. 405. Subsections (b) and (c) of section 335 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, are hereby repealed and subsection (d) of saigq 
section is repealed effective beginning with the 1961 crop of wheat. 


TITLE V—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 501. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the Nation, 
enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater extent 
and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in interstate and 
foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such commod- 
ity will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and foreign 
commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation facilities 
in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling and proc- 
essing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is 
directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies result in an 
inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, with the conse. 
quence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupt the balance between the supply of the various products moy- 
ing in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are excessive, 
prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find outlets for 
their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally excessive 
supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the financial 
stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities through 
which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such excessive 
marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in interstate 
and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with resultant high 
prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of persons engaged in 
transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another overexpansion of 
production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctu- 
ations in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodities 
in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in coopera- 
tion, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages 
and the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, main- 
tain normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the main- 
tenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate flow 
of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce, 
The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such com- 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists are 
necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce under such conditions. 
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[H.R. 11818, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


4 BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income 
stabilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Act of 1960”. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 


Part I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 





Sec. 101. The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection 8(b) is amended by inserting after the word “agreement” 
where it first appears in the last sentence thereof the words “or any order 
pursuant to this title or the formulation of any proposal for such agreemeent or 
order”. 

(2) Subsection 8c(2) is amended by striking out “hops, honeybees” and 
inserting the following: “field and seed crops other than basic commodities, Irish 
potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, 
honey”. 

(83) Section S8c(3) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and an 
opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agricul- 
tural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secretary 
shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers to 
prepare and process their briefs for the hearing.” 

(4) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with firms engaged in marketing or 
processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8e(2), concerning 
stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, grades, and 
size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing the terms 
of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating such cono- 
tractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering such order 
be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(5) Section 8c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


~ 


“(11) (A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to any 
or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, as 
the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared policy 
of the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such order, 
of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as practicable, 
representation for each such defined production or marketing area if a com- 
mittee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his agency 
to administer the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual quan- 
tity of any commodity handled in the United States is regulated by one or more 
orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds 
of the regulated quantities of the commodity so propose and recommend, the 
Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon a 
proposed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or mar- 
keting areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the other 
findings and determinations required under this section, that such a comprehen- 
sive order for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such dif- 
ferent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as 
the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in pro- 
duction and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 
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(6) Section Se is amended by inserting after the word “‘tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops other than basic commodities, mint, onions, farm 
forestry products, eggs, chickens, turkeys,’’. 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which .containg 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) 
or in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8(c) of the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall declare part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity, 


Part II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Seo. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price” means the price defined 
in section 301(a)(1)(A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated production 
and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than any commodity 
for which a marketing order is in effect and with respect to which the Secretary 
has made a declaration pursuant to section 102) would, without a national 
commodity stabilization program, exceed estimated effective demand at a fair 
price for the next succeeding production and marketing year, unless he finds that 
the imbalance of the supply and demand for that commodity will not adversely 
affect to a serious degree the level of farm net income, he shall, as much in 
advance as feasible of the production and marketing year, for each such farm 
commodity, provide for the election of a farm commodity program development 
committee, if no such committee has been previously elected, to be composed of 
representative producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricultural 
producers and who obtain more than 50 per centum of their income from pro- 
duction of the commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm commodity 
program development committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of the 
commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than nine 
geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating such dis- 
tricts with respect to any such commodity program development committee, the 
Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic representation of 
the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, and (2) 
the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having approximately 
equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible without 
dividing any county into more than one district. 

(ec) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member and 
one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development com- 
mittee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of candi- 
dates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of such 
members and alternate members. Members shall serve for a term of four 
years, except that prior to the first election the Secretary shall designate districts 
from which members shall at that election be elected for terms of one, two, three, 
and four years, respectively, in order to provide continuity of committee mem- 
bership. The Secretary, or an official of the Department of Agriculture desig- 
nated by him, shall meet and confer with such commodity committee but shall 
not be entitled to vote or to receive compensation. If a vacancy occurs in the 
membership of a committee, the alternate member elected for such place shall 
serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and from 
such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to other 
laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and sus- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per diem 
and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) Each such committee shall elect a chairman from among its members 
and shall meet at least once each year or on the call of the chairman. A ma- 
jority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a quorum, and 
action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular or special 
meeting at which a quorum is present. 
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(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this 
exception shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member’s 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer 
of the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by 
the Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part and shall observe and evaluate the operation of such program and 
publicly report to the Secretary prior to the beginning of each production and 
marketing year and from time to time as it deems proper within any production 
and marketing year such adjustments in the program for the commodity as it 
determines necessary to achieve the purposes of this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has been 
recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with the 
objectives of this Act and is a feasible application thereof, he shall submit the 
proposed program to the Congress with such recommendation and comment as he 
may deem appropriate. Upon the expiration of the first period of thirty calendar 
days of continuous session of the Congress following the date on which the 
proposed program is received by the Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the President of the Senate the Secretary shall proceed with the referendum as 
provided in subsection (b); but only if between the date of transmittal and the 
expiration of such thirty-day period there has not been passed by either of the 
two Houses a resolution stating in substance that that House does not favor 
the proposed program. 

(b) If such proposed program is not disapproved by either House of Congress 
as provided in subsection (a), the Secretary shall conduct a referendum of the 
producers of such commodity to determine whether they favor effectuation of the 
proposed national commodity stabilization program for such commodity. Each 
such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, provide the 
opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any such com- 
modity program to all the farm producers the value of whose annual production 
of such commodity, in at least three of the immediately preceding five years, as 
determined by the county farmer committee, has been not less than $500 or 
amounts to more than 50 per centum of the value of all commodities produced on 
the farm. Such referendum may be made effective for any number of production 
and marketing years not extending beyond the expiration date of this part. 

(ec) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in favor 
of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to be in full 
force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production and marketing 
year. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity 
for which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall be a 
quantity of such a commondity which shall supply the estimated domestic and 
foreign markets in each production and marketing year and leave a reasonable 
carryover, as defined in the Agricultural Act of 1949, for protection against less 
than normal production, less that amount which the Secretary estimates will 
be paid to producers in kind under the provisions of title II of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act and less 10 per centum of the stocks of the 
commodity held by Commodity Credit Corporation at the time the commodity 
stabilization program goes into effect. The Secretary is authorized and directed 
to establish and carry out such acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or other 
marketing supply adjustments as he may determine to be necessary to effectuate 
programs established under this part. 
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Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under 
the provisions of this part shall— 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment 
procedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions 
of section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com. 
modities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers; and 

(c) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, in order to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at 
the lowest possible cost to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no 
provisions which will result in Government acquisition or storage of any 
agricultural commodities: Provided further, That the cost to the United 
States as estimated by the Secretary in any production and marketing year 
for any commodity program established under this part shall not exceed 
an amount equal to 10 per centum of the estimated value of such com- 
modity in such year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain, sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established 
in any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the feed 
value of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion or any other funds available to him for the purposes of implementing this 
part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, including sugarcane and sugar beets, shall remain in full force and 
effect until the effective date of a program for any such commodity established 
pursuant to the provisions of this title, and shall become effective with respect 
to any such commodity on the effective date of any such new program for such 
commodity. 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960.” 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965, 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereafter in this 
section called “the Secretary”) shall undertake a program to increase the amount 
of dairy, poultry, and meat products distributed to the needy, to institutions, and 
through the school lunch program. In carrying out such program, the Secretary 
shall purchase any of such products which are not in the stocks of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation through the Commodity Credit Corporation as his 
agent and in such manner that such purchases will help to effectuate the price 
policy goals of programs undertaken pursuant to title I. Such products may be 
purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary. The Secretary shall obtain such assurance as he deems neces- 
sary that recipients will not diminish their normal expenditures for food by 
reason of such donations. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out the purposes of this section such sums as the Congress shall from time 
to time determine to be necessary.” 

(b) The fourth sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out “and (H)” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“(H) sales of feed grain, including wheat for feed, to the extent of one bushel 
of corn or a unit of other grain of the same comparable feed value for each $2 
expended for increased purchases of dairy, poultry, and meat products under 
this Act; and (I)”. The Secretary shall make certain that wheat sold for 
feed under this subsection is not used for human consumption. 
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TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, 
js amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the follow- 
ing center heading: “TITLE I-SOIL CONSERVATION Pi (2) by striking out 
“act” each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Spo. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria 
provided in section 8(b). si . : 

“Spo, 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind or marketing quotas or similar certificates that might be made or issued 
under any commodity program eflectuated under part II of title I of the Family 
Farm Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a conservation practice, specifically 
designate for a three-year period not less than 10 per centum of the tillable land 
on the farm or farms controlled by him as his contributed acreage to the soil- 
puilding base for the farm or farms. In addition, each producer may specifically 
designate up to an additional 30 per centum of the tillable land on his farm for 
a three-year period as Government-rented acreage of the soil-building base of 

e farm. 
wb) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil-building 
wee, 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage 
in the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the 
area within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been deter- 
mined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under 
Public Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall 
adopt such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control 
consistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer as 
the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and policy 
specified in section 7(a) of this Act, but in no event more than 75 per centum of 
such cost. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) 
of this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm 
for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the 
land so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, the 
average annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as practical, 
such payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally in the 
inventory of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind 
to the producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable 
certificate, at the option of the producer. 

“Spc. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivatiton for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act shall 
be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provide in section 
204, nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family 
Farm Act of 1960. 
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“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage useq for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administration 
of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has jp 
any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the produce. 
tion of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum grain 
flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, or rice. . 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a part. 
nership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to 
which this title applies may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for pur- 
poses of this title. 

“Seo. 209. The prcevisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965,” 


TITLE IV—WHEAT 


Sec. 401. Title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
adding the following new section: 

“Sec. 106. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 101 of this Act, for each 
of the crops of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 
crop price support shall be made available as provided in this section. The sup- 
port price for each such crop shall be 85 per centum of the parity price therefor, 
Wheat of any such crop shall be eligible for price support only if (1) the farm 
on which the wheat is produced is in compliance with the farm wheat acreage 
allotment for such crop, and (2) the total acreage on the farm devoted to the 
production of crops supported under the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
which would normally be harvested in the calendar year in which the wheat 
crop for which the producer applies for price support is normally harvested, 
does not exceed the total average annual acreage on the farm devoted to the 
production of such price supported crops for harvest in the first two of the im- 
mediately preceding three crop years, less an acreage equal to 25 per centum of 
the farm acreage allotment for the crop of wheat for which application for 
price support is made which would be in effect for the farm except for the 
reduction thereof as provided in section 334(c)(2) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended: Provided, however, That a farm shall be deemed 
in compliance with the foregoing requirements for price support for wheat if 
no crop other than wheat supported under the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is produced on the farm for harvest in each of the crop years to which 
this section is applicable, and the farm is in compliance with the farm wheat 
acreage allotment. In accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary, 
the acreage of such price supported crops for previous years may be adjusted 
for abnormal weather conditions, established crop-rotation practices for the 
farm, diversion under soil bank programs, and to reflect history acreage pre- 
served under section 377 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to the extent of any unused allotment not diverted to the production of such 
price supported crops. For the purposes of this section a producer shall not be 
deemed to have exceeded the farm acreage allotment or the acreage of permitted 
price supported crops for the farm unless the producer knowingly exceeded such 
allotment or permitted acreage. In addition, for the crops of wheat beginning 
with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop, if marketing quotas for the 
particular crop are in effect and the producers on the farm meet the foregoing 
requirements for price support and, in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary, designate an acreage on the farm equal to the 25 per centum 
reduction in the farm acreage allotment required under section 334(c) (2) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, for the particular crop of wheat 
and do not produce any crop thereon which is normally harvested in the calendar 
year in which the particular crop of wheat is normally harvested and do not 
graze such acreage during such year, such producers shall be entitled to a wheat 
payment in kind from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks equal in value to 
55 per centum of the average annual yield in bushels of wheat per harvested acre 
on the farm for the three years immediately preceding the year for which the 
designation is made, adjusted for abnormal weather conditions and as deter- 
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mined under regulations prescribed by the Secretary, multiplied by the number 
of designated acres. Such wheat may be marketed without penalty but shall 
not be eligible for price support. The payment in kind shall be made by the 
jssuance of a negotiable certificate which Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
redeem in wheat equal in value to the value of the certificate: Provided, how- 
ever, That in such cases as the Secretary deems advisable to avoid administra- 
tive, transportation, and other costs, or to avoid loss from untimely marketing, 
or to provide a more balanced market in compliance with the objectives of this 
Act, the Commodity Credit Corporation shall redeem such certificates in cash, 
in lieu of wheat, upon presentation by the producer, or by any holder in due 
course, in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary. The cer- 
tificate shall have a value equal to the number of bushels determined as afore- 
said multiplied by the basic county support rate per bushel for number one 
wheat of the crop normally harvested in the year for which the acreage is 
designated and for the county in which the designated acreage is located. The 
wheat redeemable for such certificate shall be valued at the market price thereof 
as determined by Commodity Credit Corporation. The Secretary shall provide 
py regulation for the sharing of a certificate among producers on the farm on 
a fair and equitable basis. The acreage on the farm which would otherwise be 
eligible to be placed in the conservation reserve program shall be reduced by an 
amount equal to the required reduction of 25 per centum under section 334(c) (2) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, for the wheat crop 
of the corresponding year. Price support at 85 per centum of parity under this 
section shall be made available only to cooperators and only if producers have 
not disaprpoved marketing quotas for the crop. In case marketing quotas are 
disapproved, price support shall be made available to cooperators and nonco- 
operators at 50 per centum of parity: Provided, however, That for the purpose 
of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, the current support 
price for wheat shall be determined on the basis of a price support le el for 
wheat of 75 per centum of the parity price therefor.” 

Sec. 402. (a) In lieu of the provisions of item (1) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended, the following provisions shall apply to the crops 
of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop: 

“(1) If a national marketing quota for wheat is in effect for any marketing 
year, farm marketing quotas shall be in effect for the crop of wheat which 
is normally harvested in the calendar year in which such marketing year 
begins. The farm marketing quota for any crop of wheat shall be the actual 
production of the acreage planted to such crop of wheat on the farm less the 
farm marketing excess. The farm marketing excess shall be an amount equal 
to double the normal yield of wheat per acre established for the farm multi- 
plied by the number of acres planted to such crop of wheat on the farm in ex- 
cess of the farm acreage allotment for such crop unless the producer, in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary and within the time pre- 
seribed therein, establishes to the satisfaction of the Secretary the actual pro- 
duction of such crop of wheat on the farm. If such actual production is so 
established the farm marketing excess shall be such actual production less 
the actual production of the farm wheat acreage allotment: Provided, how- 
ever, That the farm marketing excess shall be adjusted to zero if the total 
actual production on the farm does not exceed the normal production of the 
farm wheat acreage allotment. Actual production of the farm wheat acre- 
age allotment shall mean the actual average yield per harvested acre of wheat 
on the farm multiplied by the number of acres constituting the farm acreage 
allotment. In determining the actual average yield per harvested acre of wheat 
and the actual production of wheat on the farm any acreage utilized for feed 
without threshing after the wheat is headed, or available for such utilization 
at the time the actual production is determined, shall be considered harvested 
acreage and the production thereof in terms of grain shall be appraised in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretray and such production in- 
cluded in the actual production of wheat on the farm. The acreage planted to 
wheat on a farm shall include all acreage planted to wheat for any purpose and 
self-seeded (volunteer) wheat, but shall not include any acreage that is disposed 
of prior to harvest in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary.” 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of item (2) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1340(2)), the rate of penalty on wheat 
of the 1961 crop and thereafter shall be 65 per centum of the parity price per 
bushel of wheat as of May 1 of the calendar year in which the crop is 
harvested. 
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(c) In lieu of the provisions of item (3) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, as amended, the following provisions shall apply to the cropg of 
wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop: 

“(3) The farm marketing excess for wheat shall be regarded as available 
for marketing, and the penalty and the storage amount or amounts of wheat 
to be delivered to the Secretary, shall be computed upon double the norma} 
production of the excess acreage. If the farm marketing excess so computed 
is adjusted downward on the basis of actual production as heretofore provided 
the difference between the amount of the penalty or storage computed on the 
basis of double the normal production and as computed on actual production 
shall be returned to or allowed the producer or a corresponding adjustment 
made in the amount to be delivered to the Secretary if the producer elects to 
make such delivery. The Secretary shall issue regulations under which the 
farm marketing excess of wheat for the farm shall be stored or delivered to 
him. Upon failure to store, or deliver to the Secretary, the farm marketing 
excess within such time as may be determined under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary the penalty computed as aforesaid shall be paid by the producer, 
Any wheat delivered to the Secretary hereunder shall become the property of 
the United States and shall be disposed of by the Secretary for relief purposes 
in the United States or foreign countries or in such other manner as he shall 
determine will divert it from the normal channels of trade and commerce,” 

(d) Item (7) Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C, 
1340(7)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) A farm marketing quota on any crop of wheat shall not be applicable 
to any farm on which the acreage planted to wheat for such crop does not exceed 
15 acres: Provided, however, That a farm marketing quota on each of the crops 
of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop shall be 
applicable to any farm on which the acreage of wheat exceeds the smaller of 
(1) 12 acres or (2) the highest number of acres planted to wheat on the farm 
for harvest in the immediately preceding three calendar years.” 

Sec. 403. Item (12) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 1340(12)) shall not be applicable with respect to the crops of wheat 
beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop. 

Sec. 404. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
as follows: 

(a) Section 334 is amended by inserting “(1)” after “(c)” and adding a new 
subparagraph (2) following subparagraphs (c) (1) to read as follows: 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, each old or new farm 
acreage allotment for the crops of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and end- 
ing with the 1965 crop as determined on the basis of a minimum national acre- 
age allotment of fifty-five million acres shall be reduced by 25 per centum. In 
the event notices of farm acreage allotments for the 1961 crop of wheat have 
been mailed to farm operators prior to the effective date of this subparagraph 
(2) new notices showing the required reduction shall be mailed to farm oper- 
ators as soon as practicable.” 

(b) Section 334 is further amended by inserting a new paragraph (d) be 
tween paragraphs (c) and (e) to read as follows: 

“(d) For the purposes of paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) of this section any 
farm on which the farm marketing excess is adjusted to zero because of under- 
production pursuant to applicable provisions of law shall be regarded as a farm 
on which the entire amount of the farm marketing excess has been delivered to 
the Secretary or stored in accordance with applicable regulations to avoid or 
postpone the payment of the penalty.” 

(c) Subsection (f) of section 335 is amended by striking out the semicolon 
at the end of item (1) and adding “and shall not apply to other farms with 
respect to the crops beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 
crop ;”. 

(d) Section 336 is amended to read as follows: 

“Seo. 336. Between the date of issuance of any proclamation of any national 
marketing quota for wheat and July 25 of the year in which the proclamation is 
made the Secretary shall conduct a referendum by secret ballot to determine 
whether farmers faver or oppose such quota. Farmers eligible to vote in such 
referendum shall be farmers who were engaged in the production of the crop 
of wheat normally harvested in the calendar year immediately preceding the 
calendar year in which the referendum is held on a farm that was not exempted 
from farm marketing quotas on such crop of wheat under applicable provisions 
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of law. Any acreage considered as being devoted to wheat in establishing 
future allotments under applicable provisions of law shall be considered as wheat- 
producing acreage for the purpose of determining eligibility to vote. If the 
Secretary determines that more than one-third of the farmers voting in the 
referendum oppose such quota he shall prior to the effective date of such quota 
by proclamation suspend the operation of the national marketing quotas with 
respect to wheat”. 

(e) Section 362 is amended by deleting the second sentence thereof. 

Sec. 405. Subsections (b) and (c) of section 335 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, are hereby repealed and subsection (d) of said 
section is repealed effective beginning with the 1961 crop of wheat. 


TITLE V—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 501. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the Na- 
tion, enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater ex- 
tent and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in interstate 
and foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such com- 
modity will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and 
foreign commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation 
facilities in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling 
and processing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign com- 
merce is directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies 
result in an inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, 
with the consequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupt the balance between the supply of the various products mov- 
ing in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are excessive, 
prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find outlets for 
their products. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally excessive 
supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the financial 
stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities through 
which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such excessive 
marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in inter- 
state and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with resultant 
high prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of persons engaged 
in transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another overexpansion 
of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctua- 
tions in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodities 
in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in coopera- 
tion, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages 
and the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, main- 
tain normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the 
maintenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate 
flow of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. 
The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such com- 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists 
are hecessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce under such conditions. 
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[H.R. 11822, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price 


an 

stabilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance copie one 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the famil 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes y 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Act of 1960.” J 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
Part I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection S(b) is amended by inserting after the word “agreement” 
where it first appears in the last sentence thereof the words “or any order pur- 
suant to this title or the formulation of any proposal for such agreement or 
order”. 

(2) Subsection Sc(2) is amended by striking out “hops, honeybees” and insert- 
ing the following: ‘field and seed crops other than basic commodities, Irish 
potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, 
honey”. 

(3) Section 8c(3) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and an 
opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed inarketing order for any agricultural 
commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secretary 
shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers to 
prepare and process their briefs for the hearing.” 

(4) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with firms engaged in marketing or 
processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8c(2), concerning 
stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, grades, and 
size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing the terms of 
sale of any agricultural coloamodity in connection with negotiating such con- 
tractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering such order 
be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(5) Section Sc(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11)(A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to any 
or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, as 
the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared policy 
of the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such 
order, of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as 
practicable, representation for each such defined production or marketing area 
if a committee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his 
agency to administer the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual quan- 
tity of any commodity handled in the United States is regulated by one or more 
orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds of 
the regulated quantities of the commodity so propose and recommend, the Sec- 
retary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon a proposed 
order applicable to the entire United States or all production or marketing 
areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the other find- 
ings and determinations required under this section, that such a comprehensive 
order for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such differ- 
ent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as the 
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Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in production 
and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(6) Section 8e is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops other than basic commodities, mint, onions, farm for- 
estry products, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”. 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) 
or in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8(c) of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
declare part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


Part II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price’ means the price defined 
in section 301(a)(1)(A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated produc- 
tion and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than any com- 
modity for which a marketing order is in effect and with respect to which the 
Secretary has made a declaration pursuant to section 102) would, without a na- 
tional commodity stabilization program, exceed estimated effective demand at a 
fair price for the next succeeding production and marketing year, unless he finds 
that the imbalance of the supply and demand for that commodity will not ad- 
yersely affect to a serious degree the level of farm net income, he shall, as much 
jn advance as feasible of the production and marketing year, for each such farm 
commodity, provide for the election of a farm commodity program development 
committee, if no such committee has been previously elected, to be composed of 
representative producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricultural 
producers and who obtain more than 50 per centum of their income from produc- 
tion of the commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm commodity 
program development committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of the 
commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than nine 
geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating such dis- 
tricts With respect to any such commodity program development committee, the 
Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic representation of 
the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, and (2) the 
designation of districts so that districts will be areas having approximately equal 
annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible without dividing 
any county into more than one district. 

(¢) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member and 
one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development com- 
mittee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination df candi- 
dates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of such 
members and alternate members. Members shall serve for a term of four years, 
except that prior to the first election the Secretary shall designate districts 
from which members shall at that election be elected for terms of one, two, three, 
and four years, respectively, in order to provide continuity of committee mem- 
bership. The Secretary, or an official of the Department of Agriculture desig- 
nated by him, shall meet and confer with such commodity committee but shall 
not be entitled to vote or to receive compensation. If a vacancy occurs in the 
membership of a committee, the alternate member elected for such place shall 
serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and from 
such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to other 
laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per diem 
and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) Each such committee shall elect a chairman from among its members and 
shall meet at least once each year or on the call of the chairman. <A majority 
of the members of each such committee shall constitute a quorum, and action 
may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular or special meeting 
at which a quorum is present. 
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(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and gee. 
tion 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this exception 
shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member’ 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer of 
the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation jn 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office, 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stablilzation 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part and shall observe and evaluate the operation of such program and 
publicly report to the Secretary prior to the beginning of each production and 
marketing year and from time to time as it deems proper within any production 
and marketing year such adjustments in the program for the commodity as it 
determines necessary to achieve the purposes of this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity hag 
been recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with 
the objectives of this Act and is a feasible application thereof, he shall submit 
the proposed program to the Congress with such recommendation and comment 
as he may deem appropriate. Upon the expiration of the first period of thirty 
calendar days of continuous session of the Congress following the date on which 
the proposed program is received by the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate the Secretary shall proceed with the referen- 
dum as provided in subsection (b) ; but only if between the date of transmittal 
and the expiration of such thirty-day period there has not been passed by either 
of the two Houses a resolution stating in substance that that House does not 
favor the proposed program. 

(b) If such proposed program is not disapproved by either House of Congress 
as provided in subsection (a), the Secretary shall conduct a referendum of the 
producers of such commodity to determine whether they favor effectuation of 
the proposed national commodity stabilization program for such commodity. 
Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
such commodity program to all the farm producers the value of whose annual 
production of such commodity, in at least three of the immediately preceding 
five years, as determined by the county farmer committee, has been not less 
than $500 or amounts to more than 50 per centum of the value of all commodi- 
ties produced on the farm. Such referendum may be made effective for any 
number of production and marketing years not extending beyond the expiration 
date of this part. 

(c) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to 
be in full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production 
and marketing year. 

Sec. 155, Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity 
for which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall 
be a quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic 
and foreign markets in each production and marketing vear and leave a reason- 
able carryover, as defined in the Agricultural Act of 1949, for protection against 
less than normal production, less that amount which the Secretary estimates 
will be paid to producers in kind under the provisions of title II of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and less 10 per centum of the stocks 
of the commodity held by Commodity Credit Corporation at the time the com- 
modity stabilization program goes into effect. The Secretary is authorized 
and directed to establish and carry out such acreage allotments, marketing 
quotas or other marketing supply adjustments as he may determine to be neces 
sary to effectuate programs established under this part. 
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Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under 
the provisions of this part shall— 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment pro- 
cedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions 
of section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers ; and 

(ec) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, in order to achieve the fair price objectives of this part 
at the lowest possible cost to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no 
provisions which will result in Government acquisitition or storage of any 
agricultural commodities: Provided further, That the cost to the United 
States as estimated by the Secretary in any production and marketing year 
for any commodity program established under this part shall not exceed 
an amount equal to 10 per centum of the estimated value of such commodity 
in such year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include 
commodity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for 
feed shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established 
in any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the 
feed value of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
or any other funds available to him for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, including sugarcane and sugarbeets, shall remain in full force and 
effect until the effective date of a program for any such commodity established 
pursuant to the provisions of this title, and shall become ineffective with re- 
spect to any such commodity on the effective date of any such new program 
for such commodity. 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section : 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereafter in 
this section called “the Secretary”) shall undertake a program to increase the 
amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products distributed to the needy, to in- 
stitutions, and through the school lunch program. In carrying out such pro- 
gram, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products which are not in 
the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as his agent and in such manner that such purchases will help to 
effectuate the price policy goals of programs undertaken pursuant to title I. 
Such products may be purchased on the local market in accordance with reg- 
ulations promulgated by the Secretary. The Secretary shall obtain such as- 
surance as he deems necessary that recipients will not diminish their normal 
expenditures for food by reason of such donations. There are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated to carry out the purposes of this section such sums as 
the Congress shall from time to time determine to be necessary.” 

(b) The fourth sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out “and (H)” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“(H) sales of feed grain, including wheat for feed, to the extent of one bushel of 
corn or a unit of other grain of the same comparable feed value for each $2 ex- 
pended for increased purchases of dairy, poultry, and meat products under this 
Act; and (1)”. The Secretary shall make certain that wheat sold for feed under 
this subsection is not used for human consumption, 
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TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out 
“Act” each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Src. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria 
provided in section S(b). 

“Sec. 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind or marketing quotas or similar certificates that might be made or issued 
under any commodity program effectuated under part II of title I of the Family 
Farm Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a conservation practice, specifically 
designate for a three-year perior not less than 10 per centum of the tillable 
land on the farm or farms controlled by him as his contributed acreage to the 
soil-building base for the farm or farms. In addition, each producers may 
specifically designate up to an additional 80 per centum of the tillable land on 
his farm for a three-year period as Government-rented acreage of the soil-build- 
ing base of the farm. 

“(b) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil-build- 
ing base. 

“Sec. 205. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wild- 
life or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage 
in the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the 
area within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been determined 
by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under Public 
Law S75, Eighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall adopt 
such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control con- 
sistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer 
as the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and policy 
specified in section 7(a) of this Act, but in no event more than 75 per centum 
of such cost. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) 
of this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm 
for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the 
land so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, the 
average annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as practical, 
such payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally in the 
inventory of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind 
to the producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable 
certificate, at the option of the producer. 

“Sec. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act shall 
be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 204, 
nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family Farm 
Act of 1960. 
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“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administration 
of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Spc. 208. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has in 
any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the pro- 
duction of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, or rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a part- 
nership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to 
which this title applies may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for pur- 
poses of this title. 

“Seo. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 


TITLE IV—WHEAT 


Sec. 401. Title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
adding the following new section: 

“Sec. 106. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 101 of this Act, for 
each of the crops of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 
1965 crop price support shall be made available as provided in this section. The 
support price for each such crop shall be 85 per centum of the parity price 
therefor. Wheat of any such crop shall be eligible for price support only if 
(1) the farm on which the wheat is produced is in compliance with the farm 
wheat acreage allotment for such crop, and (2) the total acreage on the farm 
devoted to the production of crops supported under the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, which would normally be harvested in the calendar year 
in which the wheat crop for which the producer applies for price support is 
normally harvested, does not exceed the total average annual acreage on the 
farm devoted to the production of such price supported crops for harvest in 
the first two of the immediately preceding three crop years, less an acreage 
equal to 25 per centum of the farm acreage allotment for the crop of wheat for 
which application for price support is made which would be in effect for the 
farm except for the reduction thereof as provided in section 334(c)(2) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended: Provided, however, That a 
farm shall be deemed in compliance with the foregoing requirements for price 
support for wheat if no crop other than wheat supported under the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is produced on the farm for harvest in each of the 
crop years to which this section is applicable, and the farm is in compliance 
with the farm wheat acreage allotment. In accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, the acreage of such price supported crops for previous 
years may be adjusted for abnormal weather conditions, established crop- 
rotation practices for the farm, diversion under soil bank programs, and to 
reflect history acreage preserved under section 377 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, to the extent of any unused allotment not di- 
verted to the production of such price supported crops. For the purposes of 
this section a producer shall not be deemed to have exceeded the farm acreage 
allotment or the acreage of permitted price supported crops for the farm unless 
the producer knowingly exceeded such allotment or permitted acreage. In 
addition, for the crops of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with 
the 1965 crop, if marketing quotas for the particular crop are in effect and the 
producers on the farm meet the foregoing requirements for price support and, 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary, designate an acre- 
age on the farm equal to the 25 per centum reduction in the farm acreage allot- 
ment required under section 334(c) (2) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as amended, for the particular crop of wheat and do not produce any crop 
thereon which is normally harvested in the calendar year in which the particular 
crop of wheat is normally harvested and do not graze such acreage during 
such year, such producers shall be entitled to a wheat payment in kind from 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks equal in value to 55 per centum of the 
average annual yield in bushels of wheat per harvested acre on the farm for 
the three years immediately preceding the year for which the designation is 
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made, adjusted for abnormal weather conditions and as determined under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary, multiplied by the number of designated 
acres. Such wheat may be marketed without penalty but shall not be eligible 
for price support. The payment in kind shall be made by the issuance of a 
negotiable certificate which Commodity Credit Corporation shall redeem jp 
wheat equal in value to the value of the certificate: Provided, however, That 
in such cases as the Secretary deems advisable to avoid administrative, trans. 
portation, and other costs, or to avoid loss from untimely marketing, or to pro- 
vide a more balanced market in compliance with the objectives of this Act, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall redeem such certificates in cash, in liey 
of wheat, upon persentation by the producer, or by any holder in due course, 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary. The certificate 
shall have a value equal to the number of bushels determined as aforesaiq 
multiplied by the basic county support rate per bushel for number one wheat 
of the crop normally harvested in the year for which the acreage is designated 
and for the county in which the designated acreage is located. The wheat 
redeemable for such certificate shall be valued at the market price thereof as 
determined by Commodity Credit Corporation. The Secretary shall provide 
by regulation for the sharing of a certificate among producers on the farm on 
a fair and equitable basis. The acreage on the farm which would otherwise 
be eligible to be placed in the conservation reserve program shall be reduced 
by an amount equal to the required reduction of 25 per centum under section 
334(c)(2) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, for the 
wheat crop of the corresponding year. Price support at 85 per centum of parity 
under this section shall be made available only to cooperators and only if pro- 
ducers have not disapproved marketing quotas for the crop. In case marketing 
quotas are disapproved, price support shall be made available to cooperators 
and noncooperators at 50 per centum of parity: Provided, however, That for the 
purpose of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, the current 
support price for wheat shall be determined on the basis of a price support level 
for wheat of 75 per centum of the parity price therefor.” 

Sec. 402. (a) In lieu of the provisions of item (1) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended, the following provisions shall apply to the crops 
of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop: 

(1) If a national marketing quota for wheat is in effect for any marketing 
year, farm marketing quotas shall be in effect for the crop of wheat which is 
normally harvested in the calendar year in which such marketing year begins. 
The farm marketing quota for any crop of wheat shall be the actual production 
of the acreage planted to such crop of wheat on the farm less the farm marketing 
excess. The farm marketing excess shall be an amount equal to double the 
normal yield of wheat per acre established for the farm multiplied by the 
number of acres planted to such crop of wheat on the farm in excess of the 
farm acreage allotment for such crop unless the producer, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary and within the time prescribed therein, 
establishes to the satisfaction of the Secretary the actual production of such 
crop of wheat on the farm. If such actual production is so established the farm 
marketing excess shall be such actual production less the actual production of the 
farm wheat acreage allotment: Provided, however, That the farm marketing 
excess shall be adjusted to zero if the total actual production on the farm 
does not exceed the normal production of the farm wheat acreage allot- 
ment. Actual production of the farm wheat acreage allotment shall mean the 
actual average yield per harvested acre of wheat on the farm multiplied by the 
number of acres constituting the farm acreage allotment. In determining the 
actual average yield per harvested acre of wheat and the actual production of 
wheat on the farm any acreage utilized for feed without threshing after the 
wheat is headed, or available for such utilization at the time the actual produc- 
tion is determined, shall be considered harvested acreage and the production 
thereof in terms of grain shall be appraised in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary and such production included in the actual production 
of wheat on the farm. The acreage planted to wheat on a farm shall include 
all acreage planted to wheat for any purpose and self-seeded (volunteer) wheat, 
but shall not include any acreage that is disposed of prior to harvest in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary.” 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of item (2) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1340(2)), the rate of penalty on wheat 
of the 1961 crop and thereafter shall be 65 per centum of the parity price per 
bushel of wheat as of May 1 of the calendar year in which the crop is harvested. 
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(c) In lieu of the provisions of item (3) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, as amended, the following provisions shall apply to the crops of wheat 
peginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop: 

“(3) The farm marketing excess for wheat shall be regarded as available for 
marketing, and the penalty and the storage amount or amounts of wheat to be 
delivered to the Secretary shall be computed upon double the normal production 
of the excess acreage. If the farm marketing excess so computed is adjusted 
downward on the basis of actual production as heretofore provided the difference 
between the amount of the penalty or storage computed on the basis of double 
the normal production and as computed on actual production shall be returned to 
or allowed the producer or a corresponding adjustment made in the amount to 
be delivered to the Secretary if the producer elects to make such delivery. The 
Secretary shall issue regulations under which the farm marketing excess of 
wheat for the farm shall be stored or delivered to him. Upon failure to store, 
or deliver to the Secretary, the farm marketing excess within such time as may 
be determined under regulations prescribed by the Secretary the penalty com- 
puted as aforesaid shall be paid by the producer. Any wheat delivered to the 
Secretary hereunder shall become the property of the United States and shall 
be disposed of by the Secretary for relief purposes in the United States or 
foreign countries or in such other manner as he shall determine will divert it 
from the normal channels of trade and commerce.” 

(d) Item (7) Publie Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 1340(7)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) A farm marketing quota on any crop of wheat shall not be applicable to 
any farm on which the acreage planted to wheat for such crop does not exceed 
1h acres: Provided, however, That a farm marketing quota on each of the 
crops of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop shall 
be applicable to any farm on which the acreage of wheat exceeds the smaller of 
(1) 12 acres or (2) the highest number of acres planted to wheat on the farm 
for harvest in the immediately preceding three calendar years.” 

Sec. 403. Item (12) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 1340(12)) shall not be applicable with respect to the crops of wheat 
beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop. 

Sec. 404. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, as amended, is amended 
as follows: 

(a) Section 334 is amended by inserting “(1)” after “(c)” and adding a new 
subparagraph (2) following subparagraph (c) (1) to read as follows: 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, each old or new farm acre- 
age allotment for the crops of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending 
with the 1965 crop as determined on the basis of a minimum national acreage 
allotment of fifty-five million acres shall be reduced by 25 per centum. In the 
event notices of farm acreage allotments for the 1961 crop of wheat have been 
mailed to farm operators prior to the effective date of this subparagraph (2) 
new notices showing the required reduction shall be mailed to farm.operators 
as soon as practicable.” 

(b) Section 334 is further amended by inserting a new paragraph (d) between 
paragraphs (c) and (e) to read as follows: 

“(d) For the purposes of paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) of this section any 
farm on which the farm marketing excess is adjusted to zero because of under- 
production pursuant to applicable provisions of law shall be regarded as a 
farm on which the entire amount of the farm marketing excess has been delivered 
to the Secretary or stored in accordance with applicable regulations to avoid 
or postpone the payment of the penalty.” 

(¢) Subsection (f) of section 335 is amended by striking out the semicolon 
at the end of item (1) and adding “and shall not apply to other farms with 
respect to the crops beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 
crop ;”. 

(d) Section 336 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 336. Between the date of issuance of any proclamation of any national 
marketing quota for wheat and July 25 of the year in which the proclamation 
is made the Secretary shall conduct a referendum by secret ballot to determine 
whether farmers favor Or oppose such quota. Farms eligible to vote in such 
referendum shall be farmers who were engaged in the production of the crop 
of wheat normally harvested in the calendar year immediately preceding the 
calendar year in which the referendum is held on a farm that was not exempted 
from farm marketing quotas on such crop of wheat under applicable provisions of 
law, Any acreage considered as being devoted to wheat in establishing future 
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allotments under applicable provisions of law shall be considered as wheat. 
producing acreage for the purpose of determining eligibility to vote. If the 
Secretary determines that more than one-third of the farmers voting in the 
referendum oppose such quota he shall prior to the effective date of such quota 
by proclamation suspend the operation of the national marketing quotas with 
respect to wheat”’. 

(e) Section 362 is amended by deleting the second sentence thereof. 

Sec. 405. Subsections (b) and (c) of section 335 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, are hereby repealed and subsection (d) of said 
section is repealed effective beginning with the 1961 crop of wheat. 


TITLE V—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 501. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the Na- 
tion, enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater extent 
and a major portion of all agricultural commodities now move in interstate 
and foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such com- 
modity will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and 
foreign commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation 
facilities in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling 
and processing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign com- 
merce is directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies re- 
sult in an inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, with 
the consequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupt the balance between the supply of the various products moy- 
ing in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are excessive, 
prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find outlets for 
their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally excessive 
supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the financial 
stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities through 
which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such excessive 
marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in interstate 
and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with resultant high 
prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of persons engaged in 
transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another overexpansion 
of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctua- 
tions in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of conmodities 
in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in coopera- 
tion, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages 
and the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, main- 
tain normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the 
maintenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate 
flow of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such 
commodities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists 
are necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce under such conditions. 


Mr. Poacre. We are going to attempt to dispose of the witnesses as 
rapidly as possible. We realize every one of you would like to be 
heard first and to get away. However, it will not be possible to hear 
everyone this morning. Some will have to go over to the afternoon 
or tomorrow sessions. We will move as rapidly as we can, however. 

The witnesses were scheduled in the order in which they made their 
requests. Everybody who wants to appear is going to be given a 
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chance to appear, and if necessary we will run all through Saturday 
afternoon to give everyone a chance to speak who wants to appear. 

Mr. Leroy Anderson is the first witness who asked to make an 
appearance. However, he has an appearance before another commit- 
tee at 10 o’clock and has told us that he will be here by 11 o’clock. We 
will pass him over for the moment. 

Our first witness then is Mr. John Baker of the National Farmers 
Union. He is accompanied by Mr. Edwin Christianson who is presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Farmers Union and vice chairman and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the National Farmers Union. 

We will be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, DIRECTOR, LEGISLATIVE SERV- 
ICES; ACCOMPANIED BY EDWIN H. CHRISTIANSON, PRESIDENT, 
MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION, AND VICE CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am ac- 
companied by Mr. Edwin H. Christianson, president of Minnesota 
Farmers Union and vice chairman of the executive committee of Na- 
tional Farmers Union. 

We appear in support of H.R. 11769, proposed Family Farm Act of 
1960, and similar bills, with some amendments that we shall suggest 
for your consideration. 

We know of and appreciate the long, hard hours of work and study 
that many Members of the House and of your committee have put into 
drafting and revising the proposed Family Farm Act of 1960. We 
have been gratified and encouraged by the sympathetic understanding 
and determination with which you have worked. 

President James Patton of our organization asked me specifically 
to express here our special appreciation to Chairman Cooley and Vice 
Chairman Poage for the fine spirit and dedicated effort they have 
given to the development of the proposal. 

We wish, also, to express publicly our appreciation for the fine sup- 
port, based on understanding and cooperation that is demonstrated by 
the statements supporting the bill that have been filed with your com- 
mittee by many labor organizations, including the largest, whose 
members form the greatest numbers of organized consumers of farm 
products. These statements, without an exception of which we are 
aware, fully support the right of farmers to use bargaining power 
devices, authorized by Government, to obtain fair prices and incomes. 

It should be noted that the State Governors who expressed their 
support of the bill to your committee were speaking on behalf of the 
taxpayers and consumers of their States as well as the farmers and 
rural businessmen. 

We have also noted, with appreciation, the efforts of farmers and 
representatives of tobacco, peanut, and cotton areas to help develop 
and support this proposal. 

Not since the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 has a general 
farm bill attracted such a widespread expression of support before 
your committee as the proposed Family Farm Act of 1960 has re- 
ceived. This fact alone should commend it to your favorable con- 
sideration. : 
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The proposal embodied in H.R. 11769 and similar bills is general] 
sound and good. It deserves the widespread support it has vecedwti, 
On an earlier occasion this year, President Patton presented our point 
of view concerning farm income and supply stabilinstion legislation, 
He generally supported the earlier drafts of the proposed Family 
Farm Act of 1960 and suggested certain amendments. 

Most of the points we raised in the earlier hearing have been taken 
care of in one way or another in the bill before your committee; not 
all, by any means, of course, in exactly the manner we recommended. 

We note, also, that some other changes have been made in the bill 
as a result of hearings and other discussions of the bill among in- 
terested people and groups. Some of these changes have improved 
the bill and others may have weakened it. 

Of course, the bill, as it stands, is not perfect from our standpoint. 
No law or proposed legislation is to any one person or group. Diverse 
views among people who are agreed as to general principles must be 
accommodated. This we understand and respect. 

We shall not go over the ground we have already covered in hear- 
ings before your committee this year on the Family Farm Income Act 
and on the proposed wheat marketing certificate bill, which we sup- 
port in cooperation with the National Association of Wheatgrowers 
and the National Grange. I request that the remaining parts of our 
prepared statement be placed at this point in the record and I shall 
discuss each part in turn. 

Mr. Poace. Without objection, that may be done. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


Part I.—SuGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 11769 AND Simimar Brus 


1. On page 2, line 13: After the word “commodities” insert “(other than pea- 
nuts, wheat, and corn), hogs, cattle, lambs,”. Marketing order should, also, be 
authorized to cover fruits and vegetables for canning and freezing as well as 
for fresh use. 

2. In page 3, in lines 4 and 5: Strike out the following: “negotiations of con- 
tractual agreements with firms engaged in”; and in lines 10 and 11 strike out 
following: “in connection with negotiating such contractual agreements”. 

3. On page 5, line 1: After the word “commodities” insert: “(other than pea- 
nuts, wheat, and corn), hogs, cattle, lambs” and canning fruits and vegetables, 
if these are restored to the bill. 

4. On page 5, in line 9: After the word “declare” insert the words: “all of”. 

5. On page 5, in line 10: After the word “title”, insert the words: “except sec- 
tions 159 and 160”. 

6. On page 5, line 10: After the word “commodity” add the following: “and 
shall provide for the orderly termination of whatever program is then in effect 
for such commodity.” 

7. On page 5, in lines 18 and 19, strike out the words “for which a marketing 
order is in effect and’’. 

8. On page 6, in line 11, add the following sentence: “The Secretary shall, 
by regulations issued by him, provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote 
in any such election for any such commodity producer program development 
committee to all farm producers the value of whose annual production of such 
commodity, in at least three of the immediately preceding five years, as de 
termined by the county farmer committee, has been not less than $500 or amounts 
to more than 50 per centum of the value of all commodities produced on the 
farm.” 

9. On page 6, in line 23: Strike out the word “sales” and insert in lieu there- 
of the word “production.” 

10. On page 9, in line 7: After the word “part”, insert the following: 
“if no such program has been previously adopted for such commodity under this 
part”. 

11. On pages 11 and 12, transpose sections 155 and 156. 

12. On page 12, in line 3: Change “155” to “156”. 
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13. On page 12, in line 6: Strike out “adjusting” and insert in lieu thereof, 
“allocating”’. 

14. On page 12, in line 9: Strike out the word “alternative’’. 

15. On page 12, in line 15: After the word “commodities”, insert the follow- 
ing: “except to the extent that provision is made in such program to reduce 
the national marketing quota or goal or acreage allotment for such commodity 
for the next succeeding production and marketing year by the amount of such 
commodity that is acquired by the Government in any year.” 

16. On page 13, in line 21: Strike out the word “income”. 

17. On page 11, in line 18: Strike out the words “the commodity stabilization 
program goes into operation” and insert in lieu thereof the following: ‘the 
national marketing quota for such commodity for such year is proclaimed”. 

18. On page 14, in line 8: After the word “products” insert “of fruits, vege- 
tables, cereals, and fibers”. 

19. On page 16, in line 5: Change “three-year” to “two-year”. 

20, On page 16, in line 10: Change ‘“‘three-” to “two-” 

21. On page 19, in line 2: After the word “potatoes” strike out the word “or”; 
and add after the word “rice” the following: “or any other crop for which a 
stabilization program has been set up under provisions of title I.” 

92. The bill should contain at the appropriate place a prohibition against 
unlimited payments under titles I and III to any one producer in any one year. 


Part II.—CoMPARABLE FARM NET INCOME IMPLIED BY ALTERNATIVE FARM 
PROGRAMS 


[Assuming continuation of Public Law 480 and conservation reserve at current levels] 


. 
U.S. total | Per farm 











1, Family Farm Act of 1960 Billion | 

A. During period while CCC stocks are being reduced _....- j Sedat aden $18 | $4, 000 

B. After CCC stocks have reached safety reserve level....__- oe at 19 «| 4, 220 
9, Existing program, 1959 (entire year) . 11.8 2, 547 

First quarter 1960 (seasonally adjusted annual rate) sadds y 10.8 2, 380 

March 1960 (seasonally adjusted annual rate) . ‘ di ey * | 10.3 | 2, 290 
3, No supports—no controls (8S. Doe. 77) : —— ne us 7.0 | 1, 560 
4. Parity farm net income ‘ ’ owe eweceacndanmnte uit 24 5, 330 

Part III.—Savines IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CosTs 
A. NET SAVINGS OF POAGE BILL COMPARED TO EXISTING PROGRAMS 
[Estimates are rounded approximations] 
Billion 

Secon i new appropriations CB—() ons a cwewewendidadtcedudesdwds sslissisigaid $1.1 to $2.3 
2. Reduction in net Government costs (B—D+E)--_--- $1 to $2 


B. EXPENDITURES UNDER PROGRAMS TO BE REPLACED BY THOSE AUTHORIZED 
IN TITLES I, ll, AND III OF THE FAMILY FARM INCOME ACT 


[In thousands of dollars] 
Fiscal year 


1959 1960 | 1961 
1, Acreage allotments and marketing quotas See ; $41, 770 $40, 847 $40, 154 
2. Price support and related programs ran 2, 774, 910 1, 827, 677 1, 604, 248 
3. International Wheat Agreement payments__-  siscmeiinds 48, 303 49, 042 68, 115 





Total , 864, 983 1, 917, 566 1, 702, 517 


Source: 1961 budget. 
C. NEW APPROPRIATIONS REQUIRED 


[Estimates are approximations. Expenditures minus CCC stocks used for payments in kind] 


1, Part I, title I $3, 000, 000 


2. Part II, title I. ; ~____... 850,000,000 
es do ce uatnawbdaeddcouiret aaa decualed. ities Pier oe eee 90, 000, 000 
4. Title III. __- bas : _..-------- 150,000,000 


9, Total new appropriations _..... 593,000, 000 
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D. TOTAL EXPENDITURES OF NEW PROGRAMS AUTHORIZED BY FAMILY FARM 
INCOME ACT: TYPICAL FISCAL YEAR 


[Estimates are approximations. In thousands of dollars] 


1. Additional marketing orders (pt. I, title I) : . a+----- 0 wotininiy $3, 000 
2. Commodity stabilization (pt. IT, title I aise 350,000 
3. High protein food utilization program (title II) -_- : 1 500,000 
4. Soil-building base (title ITI).-..._--- pees disk ad ee ennnn-se aneseeens-nee 2 350,000 

Total ; soecemeeodeamel -- wa ween enne- ne * 1, 208, 000 


1 Acccrding to need—costs paid in early years by sale of Government stocks. 

? Would be largely paid with commodities already owned by CCC, (Does not include the cost of carrying 
a national safety reserve, if any should be established.) " 

3 This is total expenditures, not the actual] net costs 


E. GOVERNMENT PROCEEDS FROM PROGRAMS 


[Estimates are approximations. In thousands of dollars] 


a I ID ia dicate blinihnen te nip iietireocntnd le dhsnen thn eipendekn aeecien hd iien sada $410, 000 
2. Book value of feed grains sold___.__..._......-~- nite ah ipl ay an Adin tins og tls te civ eemoe 310, 000 
3. Net gain to Government___...._.----_- ils hace tlic blew ech Uitte lila en Sakari tek ae nine btcebd ~~ 100, 000 
4. Payments-in-kind (title III) BA Ai ag 
ee Ger tle ee sd OI SLL aban dsc bu bcis de oebiienusubcibbemeeed 200, 000 
6. Book value of commodities used_______-_-__----~~ dimen ebmiiweaininmes goal 150, 000 
(Pu oo. Be a. |, Se oe sce eain acouen Corea aarvibeps os sens emai Geena doe eXe / 50, 000 
8. fo ye Ba aca 150, 000 


F. COST OF U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE PROGRAMS NOT REPLACED 
BY FAMILY FARM INCOME ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1960? 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Ree ees eT . BOLIC ..60 int Onin ech nnn ains $172, 171 


2. Extension Service... .-- bccal esl ad abana alpen + theses 64, 100 

ie SEL VS TOU VICD scien in cotctd ene ceminatieenienin 616 

cS Se A WIRE RIED TOWN a ce cs sn ecnii thi emnabanaipuiahin en teantntnen sineeiaan 130, 416 

5. Agricultural conservation program __---.---~----~- hentnaaenes tehaniatins 250, 000 

Un MRUUINONTINN | MUNG. Wf sweatin dn epee nsec id in spc nel niet 40, S48 

7. Benoa imnch program.............--«.-<=~ thane — 153, 686 

8. Regulatory activities Sanatipeiameinee tae ilaanaiiicibdamnniiiainriptaeaiietnn 2 740 

rr rns... ccecpaanun mn quhabancupeetereniihanennininaueraaenenrgein = 6, 324 

ra a - URNS” MUI cna se pacino an gnenibtndpnis Ghiteen aterinion ere 906 
Ras ee 2 Re Fk Fh bw din dene auaenenkiint nnn : 74,177 
2. Conservation Reserve 2 ocean guaecsdbes caseanie neieap Mabeaeiatneabin anata sanamiapaniaets : 335, 049 

Bs, I i ih aia nce calehedliptenc-cneecin dich cas ial es dtines caletndiotatiediiinaay aad otk 79, S58 
14. Public Law 480 2 so cert amps emseieh oa etwas tn ebhiasda nn cnganinia abhi atbadiepnnablients 1, 407, 353 
15. Section 32, removal of agricultural surpluses #__.._..-.....~...--~--.- 249, 596 
16. Federal crop insurance tila ciel ia tia leaden eae ease ate aia eames te 7, 372 
iv. Rural Miectrifcation Administration... ...ncnccasecostonsninsssnntiasand 334, 421 
18. Farmers Home Administration... ..nncccccdsnccncuscecancendas 278, 407 
Pa i hl chika clteadsth cen laden lcd isk ib sca ttinesth dingbat hen dtatiatnlbeciitadignsilaily 3, 786, 040 


1 Remainder of USDA (counting REA and FHA loans), $1,432,635. 
2 Above expenditures currently incorrectly charged to “farm price and income stabiliza- 
tion” 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, $1,903,809. 


Source: 1961 Budget of the United States. 
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Part IV.—COMPARATIVE RESULTS OF ALTERNATIVE WHEAT PROGRAMS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE RESULTS ON’ TYPICAL 82-ACRE TRACT 


| | 


|Equivalent | | (85-25-55) | (80-20-50) | No sup- 
of certifi- | Existing | title IV | Senate | ports, no 
cate plan program | program | committee controts 
bill 
| | 
a — — } — . = 
Wheat base acres ---- 82 | 82 82 | 82 | 82 
Acreage allotment - | 38.5 | 55 | 41 4 82 
Yield. --- bushels 20 20 20 | 20 | 20 
Production. --. do 770 1,100 | 820 S80 1, 640 
Price support per bushel $2. 36 | $1.77 $2.01 $1. 89 $0. 20 
(ross sales $1,817 | $1, 947 | $1, 648 $1, 663 $1, 476 
Soil building acres 16.4 | 0 14 ll 0 
Contributed ...do 8.2 0 0 0 0 
Rented do 8.2 0 14 1} 0 
Rental $258 0 $310 $208 0 
Feed grain... acres 27 27 27 27 27 
Gross = $486 $486 $486 $486 M4 
Total gross - $2, 561 $2, 433 $2, 444 $2, 357 $1, 476 
Operating costs-. $800 $1,000 $850 $900 $1, 000 
Net farm income $1, 761 $1, 433 $1, 594 $1, 457 $476 
Charge for capital $400 $400 $400 $400 $400 
Left for operator and family labor $1, 361 $1, 033 $1, 194 $1, 157 $76 
Surplus production above primary uses 
bushels —180 +150 —130 —70 (+6190) 


Part V.—FArRM INCOME IMPROVEMENT For 1960 AND 1961 


There remains one final matter of grave concern to us, Mr. Chairman. 

The reason for our concern is demonstrated by the following facts reported 
in the April 1960 issue of Economic Indicators, published by the Joint Economic 
Committee and prepared by the President’s Council of Economic Advisers: 


Period and total farm net income 


[In billions of dollars] 


a a ak linet te i Ileal ileal ial asi i eainiatiles test React $14.2 
a lil ail cil earen ince rate lene i liteie tn tall nll ae hel 11.8 
Sy. ROMER», C.ORRUOURORE, GIR o.oo eccatenieenemmmmnnateneteneniaienteth teanata Eaaeel beetle 11.6 
February 1960 (annual rate) ..--_-__-_--- oa} eceowiied biibreananmaeann 10.7 
Nn ROO CIOL UR UND. es asian wily been ele apiesleiipn cphalieres'te ciniakistetaiebieaaliin antl 10.3 


Obviously, farm net income is down to a crisis level in 1960 and 1961, if some- 
thing significant isn’t done and done quickly, even if there is some improvement 
from the March figure. 

For many other commodities, the provisions of titles I and III could not be 
placed into operation prior to the 1962 crop year and in no event could the new 
programs become operative for the 1960 crop year, even if the bill were enacted 
into law within the next few weeks. 

In the meantime, a clear and immediate farm income crisis is upon us. 

The situation would be, in part, corrected for wheat in 1961 by enactment 
as title IV of the Family Farm Act of either the language now in the bill or of 
the wheat marketing certificate plan we have proposed. 

To fill the rest of the gap until the improved programs authorized by the 
Family Farm Act can get into operation, we feel that emergency legislation 
is needed along two lines: 

1, A temporary emergency supply adjustment and income improvement for 
1960 and 1961 crops, and 

2. A temporary economic disaster credit program so that family farmers now 
faced with closeout sales can stay on their farms long enough to become par- 
ticipants in the title I and III programs. 

To meet these needs, we respectfully solicit your support for— 

(a) Immediate enactment of the Hogan hog marketing bill, now in the 
Rules Committee; and 
(b) An emergency farm income and credit bill along the following lines: 

“Sec. 1. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the 
Secretary’) shall establish and carry out an emergency market supply and 
acreage reduction program for the 1960 and 1961 crops of soil-depleting com- 
modities under which any producer of such commodities shall be compensated 
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from stocks or funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation for voluntarily 
reducing the acreage on the farm harvested or planted to such commodities by 
not to exceed 40 per centum below the average annual acreage on the farm 
planted to such soil-depleting commodities in the 8-year period 1957-59, aq. 
justed for abnormal weather conditions and for acreage diverted under other 
conservation programs. 

“(b) (1) Producers shall be compensated for reducing the acreage harvesteq 
or planted of such commodities by payment in kind from the stocks of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation or, at the option of the producer, in cash, 

“(2) The amount of any payment-in-kind made under this section to any 
producer shall be a quantity of each such commodity equal to (or equivalent in 
value to) 90 per centum of the quantity of each of such commodities such 
producer would have normally harvested, as determined by the Secretary on 
the basis of the three preceding years from the acreage withheld from production 
had such acreage been planted to the commodity and harvested; but the total 
value (based on the current price support rate) of all commodities received by 
a producer under this section shall not exceed $5,000. Commodities delivered 
to producers under this section shall not be eligible for tender to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation under any price support program. 

“(3) The amount of any cash payment made under this section to any producer 
in lieu of payment-in-kind shall be an amount equal to 90 per centum of the 
cash value of the payment-in-kind based on current price support rate which 
the producer would have received under paragraph (2) had he elected to take 
payment-in-kind. 

“(c) In order to participate in the program provided for in this section a 
producer shall (1) file notice with the appropriate county farmer committee that 
he wishes to participate in such program, (2) agree in writing to reduce his 1960 
and 1961 harvested or planted acreage by the specified percentage as provided 
in subsection (a), and to such other terms and conditions as the Secretary may 
prescribe, and (3) submit a statement to the Secretary, with respect to the 
acreage of soil-depleting commodities he wishes to reduce, indicating the total 
acreage on the farm devoted to the production of such commodities in the 3-year 
period 1957-59 and the total acreage on the farm not devoted to soil-depleting 
crops. 

“(d) Acreage withheld from harvesting or production in any year pursuant 
to the provisions of this section shall be devoted, in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary, to soil-conserving practices in accordance with 
applicable provisions of title III. No payment shail be made with respect to 
any acreage withheld from production of any soil-depleting commodity if such 
acreage is used in the production of any other soil-depleting commodity. No 
payment shall be made with respect to any farm where the acreage on the farm 
not devoted to soil-depleting crops is not increased by the acreage reduction of 
soil-depleting crops. 

“Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 201(c) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 as amended, from the effective date of this Act through March 31, 
1962, the price of whole milk, butterfat, and the products of such commodities, 
respectively, shall be supported at 82144 per centum of the parity price therefor. 

“Sec. 4. (a) During the calendar years 1960 and 1961, the Secretary is au- 
thorized and directed to make emergency loans for any agricultural purposes, 
from funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation, to operating farmers and 
ranchers in any area or areas where the Secretary determines that, as a result 
of reduced price supports or other adverse economic conditions, there is a need 
for such credit which cannot be met for a temporary period by commercial 
banks, cooperative lending agencies, Farmers Home Administration under its 
regular loan programs, or other responsible credit sources. 

“(b) Loans made under the provisions of this section shall be made at such 
rate of interest, not to exceed 5 per centum, and on such other terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary shall prescribe.” 


Mr. Baxer. Part III, beginning on page 3, is a list of suggested 
amendments to the bill as it is now written. I will not go into detail 
on each of these, Mr. Chairman. Some of them are more important 
than others. However, I will be glad at any time to be interrupted 
by questions for discussion at your discretion. 

Mr. Poace. That will be fine. 
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Mr. Baxer. The suggested amendments are directed to the page 


and line of the bill, in case you wish to follow the bill. 


For the rest, there may be some variance from our recommendation 
with respect to the amendment that I have listed as No. 1. 

On page 2, line 13, after the word “commodities” which is in the 
line saying, “other than basic commodities” insert in parentheses, 
“(other than peanuts, wheat and corn).” 

I do not have the faintest idea that the producers of wheat will want 
to use the authority to set up a nationwide marketing order but there 
is no partic ularly ‘good reason for saying that they “should not have 
it ratified if they want to do it. 

In the case of peanuts, there is rather widespread agreement among 
the various groups that it might be desirable for the peanut pro- 
ducers to have a marketing order. 

In the case of corn, there is no particular reason for giving corn 
the authority for a ni itionwide marketing order. 

It is suggested at this place in the recommended amendment merely 
because as written this language gives the authority for barley, oats, 
rye, and grain and exc Judes corn. 

Another way that that same problem could be handled is to insert 
in line 13 after “other than” and before “basic” language in effect 
saying “other than feed grains” and it would solve the same problem 
that I have Jus mentioned with respect to corn. 

All of the feed grains probably should be handled uniformly. 

On page 3, lines 4 and 5, strike out the following language, beginning 
with “negotiation of contractual agreements with firms engaged in” 
and in lines 10 and 11 strike out the Ww ords “In connection with nego- 
tiating such contractual agreements.’ 

This would seem not to change the original intent of this proposed 
new section EK and would make it read more clear cut as to what this 
would provide as to all commodities covered in the way of authority 
to establish the standards for these different marketing and processing 
practices. 

My suggested amendment No. 4, Mr. Chairman, which is on page 5 
in line 9, rather suggestions, 4, 5, and 6, are to provide for an-orderly 
transition from a preexisting program to a program that might be 
set up under a nationwide marketing order under part I, and to do 
that, after the word “declare” insert in line 9, the words “all of”: in 
part II, and after the word “title” insert the words “except sections 
159 and 160”, which would have to do with the termination of existing 
law. 

Mr. Poace. Just what would that do? 

Mr. Baker. And then at the end of the line, in line 10, add “and 
shall provide for the orderly tern ination of whatever program is then 
in effect for such commodity.’ 

What would that do? 

For instance, in the case of dairy products, manufacturing milk, 
there is a program now in opel ration. It might be that the 90 days 
provided in section 102 would not be enough time for an orderly 
transition from a then existing dairy program to a nationwide mar- 
keting order. 

The same might be true of any other commodity. So that the sug- 
gested changes provide that all of part II become inoperative, but 
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on an orderly basis, rather than on an immediate, all-out, one-cut-off 
basis. There is nothing particularly magic about my detailed recom. 
mended language here. It is to outline the point that there needs to 
be, maybe, instead of a termination date or a transfer date from one 
program to the other, that the whole program be phased out and a 
new program phased in over a period of time which might be longer 
than the 90 days provided in section 102. 

Mr. Suorr. Before we proceed, could I go back to item No. 1 and 
ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Poace. Surely. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Baker, as to your suggestion for revision in item 
one here in your outline, is it correct that you are putting back in the 
provision that hogs and cattle and lamb be included in title I of the 
bill ? 

Mr. Baxer. I am suggesting that they be put back in the language 
so that the producers of those commodities would have the authority 
in case they wanted to use it. As far as I know as of this period, 
they are not in a position to want to set up a nationwide marketing 
order for cattle or for lamb. 

There is some discussion that the hog producers might want it in 
operation now, so that they will have one when hogs may again be in 
trouble. 

Mr. Suorr. It was not quite clear in my mind as to what you in- 
tended on account of these parentheses. 

Mr. Baker. The parentheses around “other than peanuts, wheat, 
and corn” is a qualifying phrase attached to “basic commodities” 
which is preceded by the words “other than”. This particular section 
in the existing law has several double negatives and one triple nega- 
tive. And this just adds another double negative to the format of 
the existing law. 

Mr. Poage. Should that not be instead of “other than basie com- 
modities” other than cotton, rice, and tobacco—could you not do it 
that way ? 

Mr. Baker. In terms of the fact, you would be saying that, yes. 
That would be one positive and two negatives. 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. On recommendation No. 7, page 5, in lines 18 and 19— 
this is a minor matter, I think, in a way, Mr. Chairman, but I am not 
sure that the words “for which a marketing order is in effect and” 
contribute anything at all to this language and it might be unneces- 
sary—might unnecessarily cause a problem to a future Administrator. 
We suggest that that language be struck out and striking out pre- 
sumably would not change the meaning at all. 

The key phrase is with respect to which the Secretary may make a 
declaration pursuant to section 101. And you do not need that previ- 
ous language, as we see it. It does not have any particular meaning. 
Somebody might try to find a meaning for it. 

Recommendation No. 8, on page 6, in connection with the election 
of the committee, you have language in connection with the refer- 
endum directing the Secretary as to how to carry it out, and who can 
vote in the referendum. You do not have such language on page 6 
with respect to who could vote in this election of committee members. 
So we are suggesting that you pick up word for word almost the 
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game language relating to who can vote in the referendum and put 
ihe same “Janguage in with respect to who can vote in the original 
election of the committee. 

As to recommendation No. 9, on page 6, in line 23, the second word 
in the line is “sales” and we suggest that that be changed to “produc- 
tion” with the particular thought i in mind of feed grains. The appli- 
cation is to the designation of districts so that the districts will be 
areas having approximately equal annual sales of the commodity in- 
volved. You are setting up a feed-grain program under part II of 
this title and are setting up a committee by districts. And the dis- 
triets probably should be set up in accordance with the distribution 
of the production, rather than the distribution of sales. 

Mr. Poace. I think you are absolutely right. 

Mr. Baker. On page 9—— 

Mr. Quire. Could I ask a question there ? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Mr. Quire. Does this refer back to lines 7 to 11 on that same page 
where a person must obtain more than 50 percent of their income 
from production of the commodity involved in order to comply? That 
would mean sales—you are talking about sales— 

Mr. Baker. Well, the same problem came up with respect to voting 
in the referendum. And that problem was accommodated over in 
the referendum language, in this draft of the bill. We are merely 
suggesting exactly the same language with respect to who can vote 
in the referendum and that it be placed into the language as to who 
can vote in the election of the committee. 

Sales might work as a measure for any commodity where most of 
it is sold from the farm, but if feed grain—where up to 70 percent 
is used on the farm—were produced and then the balance sold off the 
farm in some other form, is another question, 

Mr. Quiz. How do you interpret lines 7 to 11 on that page, par- 
tie ularly as to income from surintiothelesicomauabia that not be classed as 
income ¢ 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. If it were total gross income as to the total 
production of the farm. “Cash sales” was a term used for the actual 
sales. Realized gross income is the figure they use when théy mean 
sales where parts are used without inventory changes. 

My feeling is that this language is accurate the way it is in the 
revised bill. 

As to recommendation No. 10, on page 9, in line 7, after the word 
“part” insert the following, “if no such program has been previously 
adopted for such commodity under this part. 

The reason for that suggestion, Mr. Chairman, is to make — 
that they do not have to set up a new program every year. Ob- 
viously, that is not the intention of the bill and this would sens make 
it clear that that is the intention. In other words, if a program had 
already been set up for 3 years operation, you would not have to go 
through this mae hinery again the second and third years. 

Just: for clarification, or for clarity’s sake, Mr. Chairman, it oc- 
curred to us that somebody who read this bill, maybe even including 
judges, that might interpret it, that it would be clarified if you were to 
inti section 155 and section 156 and put the present. section 156 
ahead of section 155; so that the general guidelines of the program 
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would come first and then the guidelines for the marketing goal pro- 
visions would follow, rather than to precede the guidelines, that is, 
the general cruidelines, for the program. 

As to recommend: ation No. 13, on page 12—I am skipping recom- 
mendation No. 12 and will come back to that in a minute—in seetior, 
156, on page 12, in line 6, we suggest striking out the word “adjusting” 
and to insert in lieu thereof, “alloc ating.” 

The dictionary meaning ‘would indicate that the word “allocating” 
is more nearly what is involved here, rather than “adjusting” which 
seems to presuppose that something is already established and that 
you adjust it. However, what is involved here is actual initial alloca- 
tion. 

Recommendation No. 14, on page 12, in line 9, the word “alterna- 
tive” seems to have no particular content. And somebody in inter- 
preting the law later might try to figure out what the word meant, 
and if there is not some important content to the word, we suggest 
that it be stricken. 

As to recommendation No. 15, on page 12, in line 15, after the 
word “commodities”—this relates to the Government acquisition or 
storage of any agricultural commodity- insert the following: “except 
to the extent that provision is made in such program to reduce the 
national marketing quota or goal or acreage allotment for such com- 
modity for the next succeeding production and marketing year by 
the amount of such commodity that is acquired by the Government 
in any year.” 

This would enable, in the case of feed grains, particularly, the 
chance to have some temporary holdover from one production mar- 
keting year to another which ‘would be required by law to be cor- 
rected for in an immediately following year, in a lower marketing 
quota. 

I understand all of the reasons why this language is good like it is, 
and there are many reasons why it should not be amended. I am 
hoping that this particular amendment will a all of the good 
parts of the language as it is and still make it a little bit more effective 
with respect to some of the operating programs that might be set 
up under this bill, particularly for feed grains and milk. 

Mr. Poage. If I understand that, there are reasons why you feel 
that we may need authority to buy, but, to me, one of the most im- 
portant things that we can do is to stop accumulating surpluses. I 
think that this is the first bill that I have seen which makes a serious 
attempt to sop it. I would like to go to the people of the United 
Staes and say, “We have a bill here that does not allow the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to acquire any more of these surpluses. We will put an end 
to this tragic and unhappy situation which we are facing.” 

I know that you intend to put and end to it. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

I am, in effect, saying that if you could have a little bit of acquisi- 
tion without any accumulation [laughter]—and this is what this 
amendment tries to do—that you could have a little acquisition with- 
out it resulting in long-term accumulation. 

Mr. Poace. I think that the suggeston is worthwhile. 

Do you think that we may be going too far in stopping the very 
serious problem of surplus accumulation ¢ 
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Mr. Baxer. We have problems, Mr. Chairman. 

The next suggestion, No. 16, is just a typographical error, I am 
sure. It is on line 21. In line 21 the word “income” should be 
stricken. 

Recommendation No. 17, on page 11, we turn back now to the 
marketing quota goal part of this—in lines 16, 17, and 18, which refer 
to the reduci ing of ( ‘ommodity Credit Corporation stoc ks by 10 per- 
cent a year, instead of it being 10 percent at the time that the program 
goes into effect as now written, we are suggesting that it be 10 percent 
of the inventory of the Gamendiliicy Credit Corporation at the ae 
that the national marketing quota for such commodity, for such yea 
is proclaimed, 

This is similar to the business of the frog jumping halfway to the 
end of the log each time. The way to reduce the ¢ ‘ommodity Credit 
Corporation’s stock is to do it like the frog who jumps one-half of 
the way to the end of the log each time and never falls off the log en- 
tirely, if he jumps one- half of the length of the log every time, It 
would be too big a jump the last few years in reducing this: in other 
words 10 percent of 1 billion bushels would be about right the first 
2 or 3 years, but 10 percent of 1 billion bushels would be way too much 
if it had already been cut to 150 million bushels. 

Title II, which is on page 14, in line 8—and this is a good program 
in title 11, Mr. Chairman, and if it is good for high protein foods, 
such as dairy, poulty and meat products, there is no reason why it 
would not, also, be good for fruits, vegetables, cereals, and otherwise. 

Mr, Hagen. Why do you not just say food without limitation ? 

Mr. Baxer. I would like to keep fiber in it, too. 

Mr. Hagen. Why not food and fiber then / 

Mr. Baker. I would not object to your suggested amendment. That 
would be all right. 

Then in title III on page 16, in line 5, and in line 10, change this 
“3-year” requirement to a “2-year” requirement. That is a suggestion. 

This relates to how this proposed program would fit into the rota- 
tion systems of operating farmers in many parts of the country, and 
I wonder, Mr. Christianson, if you would explain the reason that we 
are recommending this. I think that it would be instructive for the 
committee. 

Mr. Curistranson. We felt in the discussion of the matter of 2 and 
6 years that a 2-year period would bring into the program more par- 
ticipation in taking acres out of production, because a farmer being 
privileged to move into a 2-year program would feel no doubt that a 
2-year program would be more acceptable in crop rotation. 

T think that an example of this was cle: arly illustrated in our earlier 
ACP type of program back in the early fifties when farmers were will- 
ing to take considerable acreage out under a program for a year or two 
ata time. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, the next suggestion, number 21, on page 
4 of the statement, relates to page 19, line 2 of the bill, a suggested 
amendment here which, I think, will make the bill a little bit closer 
than it is now to what I understand to be your original idea of what 
this section would do. This is the section that defines tillable acres. 
Our maaestaen is that not only these listed commodities, listed in 
this section, be defined as “tillable acres” but any other crop which has 
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a program set up under either part of title I, should be listed as one 
of the tillable crops or tillable acres to which this title III would 
apply. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, at the appropriate place and time with respect 
to both titles I and II there should be a prohibition against unlimited 
payments to any one person in any one year. 

In part II of our statement, on page 5 of it, I have given a rough 
approximation in terms of farm income, total net farm income, U.S, 
total and per farm, that are implied by different alternative farm pro- 
grams that have been considered by the committee this year. 

The Family Farm Act during the period that Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks are being reduced, if all of the programs provided 
were placed into operating effect, implies a U.S. total farm net income 
of about $18 billion or $4,000 a farmer. 

After Commodity Credit Corporation stocks have reached a safety 
reserve level and have been reduced, then the amount that farmers 
could produce and sell in the market would be higher and an implied 
income of about $19 billion a year, or $4,220 per farm. 

Mr. Quire. What is the figure at the present time—what does this 
compare with in the present figures ? 

Mr. Baxer. Under the existing program the figure for 1959, the 
entire year, was $11.8 billion, and for the first quarter, 1960, season- 
ally adjusted annual rate, it was $10.8 billion, and for March 1960, 
seasonally adjusted annual rate, it was $10.3 billion. 

This is as reported by the President’s Economic Council. 

And according to “no supports—no controls” as reported in Sen- 
ate Document 77, it would imply a U.S. total farm net income of 
about $7 billion or $1,560 per farm. And using a measuring stick 
which we in the Farmers Union like to use, the parity farm net income, 
it would be $24 billion. 

Mr. Poace. What about parity—you would have all of the crops 
grown and sold for full parity / 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. This is the figure calculated by using the 
definition in the existing law, the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938. 

Mr. Poace. You mean the take back ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. With that definition, regardless of what kind 
of program you had, this is what it would have to be if that was 
carried out. It would move in that direction. It does not go any- 
where near to provide what the law already says that the goal of 
our farm programs is supposed to be. 

I will not go into detail Mr. Chairman, unless someone wants me 
to do so about part IIT. Every time that a new farm program is 
talked about somebody wants to know how much it will cost, and how 
the cost of it compares with other farm programs. 

One of the members of your committee finally stimulated and put 
enough heat on me a week or so ago to work out what this bill would 
cost as compared with the existing program. There are two kinds of 
questions involved. 

One is how much would the new appropriations be reduced and 
what would be the reduction in net Government costs. 

New appropriations would be reduced from a continuation of the 
existing program by $1.1 billion to $2.3 billion. That is this bill, 
compared to a continuation of the existing program. 
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The reduction in net Government costs would not be quite as much 
but would be between $1 billion and $2 billion. 

I do not have all of the statistics, and accounting resources of 
the executive branch to make calcul: ationa of this kind, and I do not 
wretend that these are accurate completely. Except for the figures 
in the budget as submitted by the President. The others are caleu- 
lations by the best method I have with the facilities and information 
Ihave. But I think it is clear that if you use the bargaining power 
supply adjustment approach, arriving at a price per farmer income, 
that you can do it with less money than you can do it with payments 
and surplus commodity purchases and long storage programs. 

And these figures would indicate that that is true. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listed in “B” the appropriations for the func- 
tions that would be replaced or would be made unnecessary by this 
bill if it were in operation. 

Then in “C” and “D” IT have indicated the costs of operating the 
different titles of this bill other than in wheat. 

And in “E” the proceeds that would come from the sales of feed 
fr ains under title IT as ¢ ompared with the book value of those owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation; and the same thing for pay- 
ments in cash under title ITT. 

Just for the record, Mr. Chairman, in “F” the last page, there is 
indicated the other programs of the Department of Agriculture, how 
much they cost. And most of these are ones that are not primarily 
designed to give additional income to farmers although most of it, $2 
billion, is still listed in the statistical tables under the term “Farm 
Price and Income Stabilization.” 

Iam speaking there of the special milk program, Public Law 480, 
section 32, and so forth. 

In part LV, it relates to the wheat title of your bill. The different 
columns are an attempt to work out for a typical 82-acre tract with 
an 82-acre wheat base, what with an average yield of 20 bushels to 
the acre of various of these different proposed wheat programs, would 
work out in practice on the 82-acre wheat basis. 

I have included the Senate committee bill alongside the title 1V 
program. 

A glance at the last two lines, in comparing each of the columns, 
would indicate why we think that the certificate marketing plan that 
* and the Grange and the wheatgrowers have recommended, would 
be better, both from the standpoint of the public generally and for 
wheat people. It would yield the highest net income for the farm 
operator and family labor than any of the other plans and it would 
reduce the Commodity Credit Corporation’s stocks more rapidly than 
any other proposed changes in the existing program. 

Title IV as written, is the second best, both from the standpoint of 
the taxpayers and the general public than from the standpoint of the 
farmers. 

Nosupports and no control programs, at least for a long transitional 
period, would practically eliminate that part of the farm income 
from wheat production which is left for the operator and family 
farm labor, but it would also result ultimately in no cost to the Govern- 
ment for the program. 
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We hope that you can make further improvements in title IV but it 
would be only fair to s say that in our opinion title IV is, certainly, an 
improvement on the existing farm program, both in terms of income 
for the farmer; that is, left for the operator and family farm labor, 
and reducing the strain on the Commodity Credit Corporation’s 8 opera. 
tions. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one final matter of grave concern to us, 

The reason for this concern is demonstrated by the following facts 
reported in April 1960 issue of Economic Indicators, published ‘by the 
Joint Economic Committee and prepared by the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers. 

In 1958, the entire year, the total farm net income was $14.2 billion. 

In 1959 it was $11.8 billion. 

In January 1960 at the seasonally adjusted rate, it was $11.6 billion. 

And in February 1960, adjusted, it was $10.7 billion. 

And in March 1960, season: ably adjusted at the annual rate, it was 
$10.3 billion. 

Obviously, farm net income is down to a crisis level in 1960 and 
1961, and it appears to be pointed down, if something significant is not 
done and done quickly, even if there is some improvement from the 
March figure. 

For many other commodities, the provisions of titles I and III could 
not be placed into operation prior to the 1962 crop year and in no event 
could the new programs become operative for the 1960 crop year even 
if the bill were enacted into law within the next few weeks. 

The situation would, in part, be corrected for wheat in 1961 by en- 
actment of title 1V of the Family Farm Act, either in the language 
now in the bill or in the wheat marketing certific ate plan. We have 
proposed that. 

To fill the rest of the gap until the improved program authorized 
by the Family Farra Act can get into operation, we feel that emer- 
gency legisl: — is needed along two lines: 

(1) A temporary emergency supply adjustment and income 
improvement for 1960 and 1961 crops, and 

(2) A temporary economic disaster credit program so that 
family farmers now faced with closeout sales can stay on their 
farms long enough to become participants in the titles I and II 
progr: ams. 

To meet these needs, we respectfully solicit your support for im- 
mediate enactment of the Hogan hog marketing bill now in the Rules 
Committee, so that it will be in existence and ready to go into opera- 
tion if needed, and an emergency farm income and credit bill along 
the following lines—and since you already have this language in the 
record, Mr. Chairman, I will not take the time to read it. 

Briefly, it recommends two things, a voluntary up-to-40-percent re- 
duction in acreage farm by farm with a payment in kind or in cash 
of sufficient size to get enough acres in to start cutting in on overpro- 
duction in 1960 and 1961 and to raise farm income simultaneously by 
means of a 90 percent payment in kind or 90 pereent of the v ‘alue of 
payment in kind if accepted in cash. 

In addition to the acreage cut, and the payment program we are 
recommending that the price of whole milk, butterfat, and the prod- 
ucts of such commodities, be raised from 75 to 82.5 percent of the 
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arity price therefor. And that for the calendar years—this is on the 
ast page of our appendix—during the calendar years for 1960 and 
1961, the Secretary is authorized and directed to make emergency 
Joans for any agricultural purposes, from funds of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to operating farmers and ranchers in any area or 
areas Where the Secretary determines that, as aresult of reduced price 
supports or other adverse economic conditions, there is a need for such 
eredit which cannot be met for a temporary period by commercial 
0 or coopel rative lending agencies, the Farmers Home Adminis- 

ration under its regular loan programs, or other responsible credit 
iiapeee. 

Loans made under the provisions of this section shall be made at 
such rate of interest, not to exceed 5 percent and on such other terms 
and conditions as the Secretary shall prescribe. 

This is just a temporary suggested loan program, so that those who 
are faced this year with in: ability to obtain credit to put in ‘another 
crop would be able to get ¢ ‘redit to put in the crop, to pay on the farm, 
and to start participating in the programs that sooner or later would 
be set up under the Family Farm Act of 1960. 

We appreciate having been here, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate 
the fine cooperation that all of you have given us this year and par- 
ticularly with respect to this proposed legisl: ation this yea 

We hope that it will go forward very soon with eonniderslila mar- 
gins of support. 

Now to tie our statement together, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask Mr. Christianson to speak. 

Mr. Poace. We will be delighted to hear from you, Mr. Christianson. 

Mr. Curist1anson. The principal features of this bill would allow 
farmers to manage the volume of any farm commodity going on the 
market, so as to prevent prices from going below the parity “level. 

The authority for nationwide m: arketing orders at fair prices and 
the ability to regulate marketings in our opinion are the key to farm- 
ers obtaining better control of their own business. 

We have heard about controls a great deal, and regimentation in 
the past several years. The enemies of farm parity have tried to dis- 
credit production controls and quota programs and have given a 
twisted interpretation to the word “control”; they have attempted to 
draw a picture of farmers being controlled by the dictatorial hand of 
Government. They have pictured the farmers in a straitjacket of 
regulation. 

The real question is not whether or not farmers are being con- 
trolled— the real question is whether or not farmers are in control of 


their business. This isa very important distinction. 
What se ypens from 1960 on will have an important bearing on 
whether or not the Nation continues to have a family farm system of 


agric slture. If measures are not taken to give price and income pro- 
tection to agriculture producers, the next 10 years will see the disap- 
pearance of hundreds of thousands of family farmers. 

This spring we are seeing the pressures of low prices, poor crops 
and tight money driving hundreds of farm operators to the decision 
to sell out at auction sales, while they still have, at least, a small 
equity in their farms. 
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This is why, Mr. Chairman, we in the Farmers Union are saying 
that 1960 must be a turning point for agriculture. This is the year 
we must do everything in our power to end the decline and start 
back up the hill again. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Baxer. On page 3 of the bill, if I could mention two more 
points, we recommend that certain language be stricken out of “E” on 
lines 4 and 5, and on lines 10 and 11. if that language is shut out, 
it would probably be desirable to insert in line 6 after *8e(2)” ond 
before the comma, the words “other than milk and other products”, 
They are already covered by similar provisions that relate to milk 
orders. 

And down in line 10, after the word “commodity” also to insert 
“other than milk and other products.” 

Again, this subject matter is already covered for milk in an exist- 
ing provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1957, and it 
should be excluded at this point. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you, Mr. Baker, on behalf of the committee, I 
want to express our apprec lation for your statement as to how you 
think we could and should strengthen this bill, and why you think 
we are making a mistake at certain points, and how you think it ean 
be interpreted and improved. 

I do not agree with all of your suggestions of improvement, but 
you are willing to talk to us about improvements, about how we can 
get something that will serve the farmers, and I think that is the way 
that we get legislation. We appreciate very much your willingness 
to do this work and to make this presentation. 

Mr. Baxer. Thank you. 

Mr. Hagen. May we ask questions ? 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. The first thing that struck me about the original 
Poage bill and an identical title section contained in this bill, de- 
scribed as “legislative finding” which seems to endorse the classic 
economic proposition that a lowering of prices brings a decrease in 
production and an increase in prices brings an increase in production, 
contrary to what some high support price pundits maintain. This 
endorsement of the classic theory, supported by Ezra Benson, is 
found in the following language of the bill, page 30, line 6: “abnor- 
mally deficient supplies result in an inadequate flow of products in 
interstate and foreign commerce with the consequence of unreasonably 
high prices to consumers” 

And further on page 31, it states, “These high prices in turn re- 
sult in another over-expansion of production”; also, look at the lan- 
guage commencing on line 20, page 30, of the bill. 

This seems to contradict the propositions that you and your organ- 
ization have advanced, to wit, that lower prices do not result. in 
reduction of production, and high prices do not result in over- 
production. Incidentally similar language is contained in the “peanut 
law.’ 

Mr. Baker. No, sir; this is an accurate statement, as we see it, of 
what would result if you do not have the stabilization program on the 
free market. If you have prices falling abnormally low due to the 
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high e slasticity of the demand for farm products and they stay low for 
a long time to where the fences fall and the man wears out his tractor 
and his milking machines, he cannot afford to practice good soil con- 
servation and ultimately you have decayed American agriculture, and 
the ability of the American farmers to produce falls, and very quickly, 
also, due to the high elasticity for farm commodities, the price to the 
consumer 1s lik ible to shoot clear out of reason, even before the price 
ceilings could be clamped on. 

Mr. Hacen. You are saying then that there is a relationship be- 
tween the volume of production and the price in a practical way- 
that overproduction lowers the price and that the followup i is a lower- 
ing of production automatically 4 : 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Hagen, in your role as a student of economics, I 
would put it this way, that Dr. Marshall's extremely long-term theory 
was correct in this regard as applied to agricultural commodities. 
The relation of output to price with output as it is, is a dependent 
variable and price as the causal—the supposed causal factor in the 
short term works just the opposite way that Dr. Marshall thought it 
did. 

Mr. Hacen. I do not intend to be argumentative, but the inquiry 
Iam about to make has been gone into by the Farm Bureau on a 
number of occasions. What was done to poll your members on this 
hill ? a ye ; 

Mr. Baker. This first draft I was noticing this morning was intro- 
duced February 10. We purchased as many copies as we could afford 
and had them distributed widely to all of our people. There have 
heen suggestions for detailed changes many of which have been pre- 
sented to this committee at previous hearings or at this hearing. 

There have been other suggested changes that did not seem to have 
widespread acceptance. There have been no letters that have come to 
my Office in opposition to our support of this proposed legislation. 

Mr. Hacen. For example, this bill speaks of corn, feed, wheat, grain 
sorghums, and other things all as one commodity. I am wondering 
whether the corngrowers in the State of Iowa would want to open 
the door to a program that could be imposed upon them by the grow- 
ers of grain sorghums, barley, and oats. 

Mr. Baker. The corngrowers who have talked to me have all men- 
tioned their very sad experience with the previous program in which 
the corn producers in the commercial corn area, by a program that 
started before the other feed grain people had much wide application, 
back in the thirties, were required to try to carry on their shoulders 
the entire supply adjustment needed within their feed grain program. 
They saw their program break down. They can now fully realize 
that corn and all other feed grains, being completely substitutable for 
each other, must be operated as a single commodity or as a commodity 
group program. 

Mr. Hagen. For example, let us take the category of cattle—what 
segment of the cattle industry wants a nationwide control program ? 
From what geographic areas does such a demand, if existent, come? 

Mr. Baxer. I do not know all of the cattle- grower areas, because 
there are cattle-growing areas, that is, the people in them, who are 
in that business, that I have not talked to recently. My impression 
is that many of those who market cattle do not care to have a nation- 
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wide marketing order, but there are many of those who raise cattle 
and who feed cattle who would like to see a supply and income stabj- 
lization program for cattle. 

Mr. Haagen. In the marketing order program there are standards 
for voting or initiating a proposal which establishes a requirement 
of volume of production. For example, under the terms of the Po. 
bill there are nine counties in the State of Georgia which produced 
50,000 bales of cotton who have more voters than do the California 
cotton growers who grow about 2 million bales. 

Mr. Baxer. No, as I read part 1 of this act, it does not change 
the existing law. 

Mr. Hacen. I realize that cotton is exempt from part 1 but there 
are other crops subject to part 1 and cotton is not excluded from 
part 2 which is essentially a form of marketing order. 

Mr. Baker. This does not change the existing r law with respect to 
any crops in part 1. 

Mr. Hacen. But it is national. 

Mr. Baker. That does not change the way in which the Voting to 
adopt a marketing order and referendum is had. There is no lan- 
guage, as I understand it, in part 1, or title I of this bill, which changes 
any of the language relating to the referendum with respect to market- 
ing orders. 

Whatever the existing law is—I have not read that particular sec- 
tion in a long time 

Mr. Hagen. You will compensate the farmers for retiring the land 
at two-thirds of the value of their production—is that not correct ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. Is it your contention that the farmers would make a net 
profit on two-thirds of the gross value of their production 

Mr. Baxer. The most recent that we can give you on that, at least 
as reported by the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, as to 
the realized gross farm income in the first quarter of 1960 was $36.5 
billion. And farm expenses were $26.2 billion. 

And the realized net income was $10.3 billion. 

Mr. Hacen. Just so that we may understand, are we proposing to 
compensate these farmers through this method to a much greater 
degree than that which they could net from actual farming? 

Mr. Baxer. There are quite a number of things. Just because you 
take a part of your farm out of production and put it into conserva- 
tion practices, there are a considerable number of the costs that 
continue with respect to those diverted acres at approximately the 
same level as if they were continued in production. For example, 
the charge for capital is obviously the same; real estate taxes would 
continue the same. Just because you retire 20 percent of your acres 
does not mean that you can sell 20 percent of your tractor and 20 
percent of your corn planter. You still are carrying that capital 
charge. 

Mr. Hacen. If we acc ept the assumption that total active produe- 
tion does not produce two-thirds net profit of the value, do you still 
justify such pevmenhs ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir; I think that you must have misunderstood 
what I said. There is Savin a large number of existing production 
processes with respect to the diverted acres that would continue at 
the existing level, even if that acre were diverted. 
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Mr. Hagen. I understand that. 

Mr. Baker. It is not only the net income that these payments have 
to cover, but the production costs, or the operating expenses that con- 
tinue even after the acre is diverted. 

Mr. Hacen. We propose here to pay 65 percent of the value of 
what he can produce, that is, to the man who will retire acres. 

Mr. Baker. In some years, for example, as to wheat, it has a nega- 
tive net, Mr. Hagen. That is one reason that the wheatgrowers need 
4 stabilization program, because their net varies from one year to the 
next year. In the case of wheat, that is a good example of these 
costs that I am talking about. Just because you divert an acre does 
not mean that you have eliminated any large share of the operating 
costs with respect to that acre. Many of them will continue as the 
information I have put in the record shows. There is a charge for 
all of the capital that he has invested. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you think that the wheat farmer normally gets 
65 percent net profit ¢ 

Mr. Baker. He does not. 

Mr. Hacen. Why should we increase his net ? 

Mr. Baker. I just pointed out to you respectfully, I will add what 
you just said is incorrect, and I did not say that. You do not increase 
his net by 65 percent. The 65 percent does not even relate directly 
to the net. 

Your basic assumption in your syllogism is inaccurate is the point 
Iam making. 

Mr. Hacen. I realize that some of these costs continue. 

Mr. Baker. If you assume that your payment in kind or in cash 
is merely to replace net income, then it is a bad bill. It has to cover 
more than the net income. It has to cover the capital. It has to 
cover the continued taxes. It has to cover the continued costs of 
keeping that land from becoming a nuisance in the community and 
putting it into conversation use. And it, also, has to cover all of 
those things; that is, the 66 percent payment has to cover. 

It has that, sir, that I respectfully submit, is illogical and incon- 
sistent and inaccurate about your basis premise. 

Mr. Hacen. You mentioned the net farm income. What Was the 
high point—what year did it reach its high point? 

Mr. Baxer. We can check that with the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers’ report again, sir. 

In recent years, the most adequate was the year 1951 and prior to 
1951, it was, [ believe, 1947. 

Mr. Hagen. What was the amount of it? 

Mr. Baker. In 1947 the farm operators’ total net income, includ- 
ing net change in inventories, was $15.5 billion; in 1948 it was 
$17.7 billion; and in 1949 it was higher. And in 1951 it was $16.3 
billion and in 1952 it was $15.3 billion. 

And in 1959 it was $11.8 billion. 

And in the first quarter of this year it has gone to $10.8 billion 
and in March it went down to $10.3 billion, which is nearly $8 billion 
less than it was in 1948 when that much of the farm income would 
buy a lot more in terms of operating expenses and the like. 

Mr. Hagen. It would be my assumption that at those peak periods 
you were supplying a war-torn world with agricultural products, with 
an abnormal demand, or we were supplying a war operation. 
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Is it your position that the Government has an obligation to main- 
tain that level of farm income through support programs or other 
devices in perpetuity. In effect the taxpayers are being asked to 
support a wartime agricultural plant in peacetime. 

Mr. Baker. Again, your basic premise wanders all over the place 
and is incorrect, I think. 

Our position is not that there is something magic about 1947 or 
1951 or 1948. Our position is that the farmers, as is expressed in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, have a right, and that the 
Government and the public generally have a moral responsibility to 
provide the climate or the mechanism that will enable the farm 
people to earn and get for their labor and their capital investment 
and management the same kind of return that this same society pro- 
vides to the mechanisms and devices and powers and operating con- 
trols, and so forth, of similar productive investments and productive 
resources in other segments of the economy, on the average. 

And this is the parity farm income figure that is written into the 
existing law. And so far as I know nobody has rec ommended for a 
long time that that part of the law be repealed. It is that provision 
in that act of 1938 which expresses that point of view. 

Mr. Hacen. Comparing the total net income for all of the farmers 
in the United States, at an earlier date compared with today, is a 
little bit inaccurate because of the decline in the number of farmers. 
I am certain that the total income of buggymakers was much larger 
50 years ago, yet the few remaining may be doing well. 

Mr. Baker. The definition that I just gave, Mr. Hagen—again, 
your basic premise—I keep having trouble—I did not know that you 
were such a skillful logician here—— 

Mr. Hacen. I do not intend to be. 

Mr. Baxer. You get me in the hole every time. You state the basic 
premise incorrectly and then to get out of the hole I have to point out 
what I hate to do toa friend of mine, as you are, that you are making 
an error because I do not believe that you really intend to do so. 

The definition in the Agricultural Ac ljustment Act of 1938, and the 
definition that I gave based on it—on the returns per hour and dollar 
of investment do not have aything at all to do with how many farmers 
you have. This is based on the per hour of farm labor or per dollar 
of capital investment. There is no reason under the sun, so far as 
farmers feel, why a dollar which is invested in a nationwide chain- 
store operation should earn any more than a dollar of investment in 
a dairy farm or a wheat farm or a cotton farm. 

Mr. Hacen. I agree with that—I agree with you on that. I share 
your theory on that. 

Mr. Baxer. That is all. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Qum. Could T ask one question? 

Mr. Poace. Cert: ainly; go right ahead. 

Mr. Quire. What percent of the parity price is this as compared to 
the present price involved in milk now? 

Mr. Baxer. Manufactured milk, Mr. Quie, or all milk, or wholesale? 

Mr. Quire. That which you are referring to here. 
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Mr. Baxer. This would relate to whole milk which would either be 
manufactured or butterfat, and the production of all such commodities. 

Mr. Quire. You are talking about all milk? 

Mr. Baxer. The Department of Agriculture reports one figure 
which is all milk, and includes class A with blended, the average price 
of all other milk sold in whole form. It also reports a figure for milk 
for manufacturing purposes. 

The one that the support program is related to is for manufactured 
milk. And during the immediately past year the actual market price 
has fluctuated rather closely to this recommended support level in our 

roposal here of 28.5 percent of parity. That would be upward of 

12 or $3.14. 

Mr. Quire. You are advocating an increase in price? 

Mr. Baker. We are suggesting, sir, that for the 2 years immediately 
ahead that we ought to prevent any further drop. We made a little 

in this last year in the market price of milk and butterfat. And 
et us get the chuck under the wagon before it rolls back, instead of 
waiting until we are down in the dumps again before trying to improve 
the dairy program. ; 

Mr. Quire. You refer to no supports and no controls in part IV. 
You have a figure of $44. 

Mr. Baxer. That isa typographicalerror. I appreciate your point- 
ing that out. All of the income from wheat under “no support and 
no controls” should be up in the production of wheat, the price and 
the gross sales. 

Mr. Quire. In other words, the gross income received from the acres 
for wheat would be the same—— 

Mr. Baker. That is correct—the longhand draft had both 27 and 
the other figure in parentheses that show that it was not added into 
the total. All of the acres are used up under “wheat” in that column 
so that the total gross is $1,476, the same as the gross sales of wheat. 

Mr. Quire. In other words, that is the total ? 

Mr. Baxer. I could have shown the 82 acres minus 27, and shown 
it differently. It would have come out to the same total down at the 


bottom of the column. 


Mr. Qum. Also, you have 85-30-55. That is supposed to be 
$5-25-55, is it not? 

Mr. Baker. Correct; thank you. 

Mr. Larra. As I understand it, all of the persons entitled to vote 
in a referendum are those that produce $500, or obtain more than 
50 percent of their income from that product; is that right? 

Mr. Baker. Or have a total value, or total production, of more than 
500. 

Mr. Larra. Do you know what that would do to our Ohio farmers 
where each farmer will raise so much corn, so much wheat, or so much 


| oats ? 


Mr. Baxer. As I understand it, Mr. Latta, for instance in your 


| district, it is an extremely rich land area with large farms and fertile 


land, and it would, probably, mean that no producer produced any 
commodity but what had a total value of production of, at least, 
$500; and if he has in any one year, in the base period, a total produc- 
tion of $500 or more, he would be eligible to vote in both the election 
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and the referendum, whether it was or was not 50 percent of his tota] 
enterprise. 

Mr. Larra. What about the man who produces corn and also raises 
hogs and feeds the corn back to his hogs ? 

Mr. Baxer. He would vote both in the feed grain election and in 
the hog election referendum. That was the change made from the 
original Poage bill to this one, because of the feed grain situation, 

Mr. Larra. There has been a change from that originally intro. 
duced ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. This uses the words “production” 

value of annual production instead of annual gross sales as a measure 
for the very reason that you brought out. 

Mr. Larra. Thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. Are there any more questions? 

Mr. Hoeven. If commodity programs are established under the pro- 
visions of this bill, all price supports would be abolished; would they 
not ? 

Mr. Baxer. Under which title, sir—under part I or part II? 

Mr. Hoeven. If a commodity program is established under the pro- 
visions of this bill it means that price support loans and purchase 
agreements would be abolished ; is that correct ¢ 

“Mr. Baxer. I think so under both part Land part II. 

Mr. Horven. And it would remove all statutory price supports, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Baker. Whena new program goes into effect ¢ 

Mr. Hoeven. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. Then the new program would be in effect and the exist- 
ing law in the programs would be phased out. I made some suggested 
amendments here. 

Mr. Hoeven. I want to make it perfectly clear that if this legisla- 
tion is adopted it will mean that all price supports, CCC loans, and 
purchase agreements are abolished. 

Mr. Baker. No, sir; that does not follow. The existing programs 
as now operated would cease to be operative when the new program ig 
set up; but the new program with the language, if not amended as I 
have suggested—even if the existing language stood, you could still 
have price support loans as part of one of the new programs. Those 
loans could not be involved if this language stays just like it is, the 
acquisition or storage by the Government of these commodities. 

Mr. Hoeven. Loans would not be available if the commodity was 
covered by a new commodity program ? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes. You could have both recourse and nonrecourse 
loans. 

Mr. Hoeven. In other words, you could have both ? 

Mr. Baker. You could have either or both, sure. 

Mr. Hoeven. What about the use of section 32 money—that pro- 
vision would be repealed, would it not ? 

Mr. Baxer. My interpretation of the language of the bill is that 
section 32 is not affected by the bill one way or the other. 

Mr. Horven. Not at all? 

Mr. Baxrr. No, sir; that you could, I think, if the authors decided 
to do so, say to use section 32 for title IT purchases, but it does not say 
to do that; so that section 32 funds and the programs operated under 
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section 32 I show in my table as being existing programs that will be 
continued and are not affected by this proposed legislation. c 

Mr. Hoeven. The bill, as I understand it, authorizes production 
payments, is that correct Q 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horven. And these production payments would be taken out of 
the assets of the Commodity Credit oe without any super- 
vision of the Appropriations Committee { 

Mr. Baker. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Mr. Hoeven. This is a back door approach to the Treasury. 

Mr. Baxer. In effect, the total amount of payment—by whatever 
kind of name, or to whom they might be made—the maximum limita- 
tion on the total amount of the cost of any one of these commodity pro- 
grams, is so tight here that there will not be any payments to amount 
to anything in any program except where payments are the only 
sensible thing that will help to operate this program, like with sugar 
and wool and cotton and possibly food fats. 

Mr. Hoeven. It is my understanding that these production pay- 
ments will be taken out of the assets of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration and will not be subject to the regular appropriation procedure. 

Mr. Baxer. That is almost correct, sir. 

The language in section 108—this is with respect to part IT, title I 
program, is to the effect that the Secretary shall use funds of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation or any other funds available to him 
for the purposes of implementing this act. 

Mr. Horven. Furthermore, there would be no limitation on the 
amount that any producer could receive. 

Mr. Baker. There are some, I think, about 15 parts to this bill and 
some 8 or 10 of them have a limitation in them. 

Mr. Horven. We are talking about the present Poage bill. 

Mr. Baxer. The Poage bill does not. 

Mr. Horven. What does this bill do to cut down on the farmers’ 
operating expenses which reached a new high in 1959 ? 

Mr. Baker. To the extent that the types of expenditures that I 
agreed with Mr. Hagen would be reduced by supply reduettion or 
acreage reduction programs, that would help decrease the total of such 
expenses. There would not be a great decrease resulting from that 
source. In terms of the prices paid by farmers for the things that 
they have to buy from the industrial segment of the economy, this bill 
is not directed to that particular problem. There is other legislation 
before the Congress that is directed to that problem. 

Mr. Horven. You do not mean to say that the Poage bill will reduce 
the cost of farm machinery ? 

Mr. Baxer. No, sir; I did not say that. 

Mr. Horven. You fully realize that the farmer is in a price-cost 
squeeze and a large part of the difficulty is due to the fact that he has 
to pay exorbitant prices for everything that he has to buy, especially 
in the line of farm machinery and equipment ? 

Mr. Baker. There has been.a.drop in gross farm income and an 
increase in annual expenses. 

Mr. Horven. That is right. What will we do about it? 

Mr. Baxer. I will join you in any way that we possibly can to bring 
about the adoption of legislation that will result in a lowering of the 
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cost that the farmers have to pay for family living and farm operation, 
You will have our support for any operations along that line. 

Mr. Hoeven. Do you have any suggestions as to how we can cut 
down on the farm operating expenses / 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. I think that some judicious further reduction 
in some tariffs would help. I think that a bill now pending before 
several committees requiring large key industries or corporations, 
when they are proposing to make a price increase, that they submit 
that to either the Federal Trade Commission or the President’s Council] 
of Economic Advisers, or the Joint Economic Committee for review by 
technicians and for public consideration before the prices are allowed 
to go into effect. nd a greater enforcement of the antitrust laws 
would be of considerable assistance. 

There are other pending bills, one of which is on credit, that would 
help on the interest rate. It would not take the ceilings off the inter- 
est rate of long-term Government bonds, and the pending bill with 
respect to requiring that simple interest be stated with respect to 
consumer credit. 

There is a lot of other legislation that I will not try to go into unless 
you would like for me to do so at this time. We are in support of all 
of those, I might add. 

Mr. Quie. I would like to ask a question with reference to the 
colloquy between Mr. Hoeven and yourself. 

I noticed on page 12 it says, “No provisions which will result in 
Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodities.” 
This leads me to believe that section 32 funds could not be used because 
they are agricultural and, also, there could be no storage program, or 
loan program. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Quie, we are talking here about part II. I will 
direct my remarks just to part II of title I. I do not know what kind 
of program these producer committees might recommend and the 
Congress would approve. And the Secretary of Agriculture would 
submit to a referendum, and the producers approve; that is, with 
respect to any particular commodity. But with respect to a commod- 
ity the producers could set themselves up under this language with the 
kind of a program which would have a stabilization pool in it with 
what amounts to the producers, themselves, either individually or asa 
group carrying the supplies in case they need to, without involving 
Government loans, in the same sense that the existing program does. 

That is conceivable. 

No producer committee might recommend such a program. I do 
not know whether we would agree with it if they did, but they could 
come under this language. 

With respect to section 32, this bill does not give a producer com- 
mittee and the Secretary the authority to include section 32 operations 
in a commodity program. There is nothing in this bill that repeals 
section 32 or abolishes the programs that are under that section. 

Mr. Poace. Would you yield in connection with that? 

Mr. Qutr. Yes. 

Mr. Poaae. It seems to me that it is perfectly clear that the pro- 
grams we authorize here have nothing in the world to do with section 
32. I think that he has made that quite clear. They have nothing 
to do with section 32. 
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They have nothing to do, for example, with the research program 
of the Department of Agriculture. This bill does not repeal that 
program. They will still have a research program. It does not 
require the producers to include the research program in their pro- 

It has nothing in the world to do with research; likewise it has 
nothing to do with section 32. It does not amend it in any way. 

It leaves it in full force and effect. It does not touch the to 
side or the bottom side; it simply says that the producers can establis. 
certain stabilization programs which will involve certain things; and 
research, for example, is not one of the things involved. Quarantine, 
for example, is not one of the things involved; neither is research. 

Mr. Hoeven. I did not mention research. This is a matter which 
should be clarified. It is my understanding that section 32 purchases 
would be repealed or supplanted if commodity programs were set up. 
You want to do away with Government acquisition and storage but 
section 82 purchases would “result in Government acquisition and 
storage.” 

Mr. Poace. Wait just a minute. I would like to answer that 
question. F 

This bill authorizes the producers to set up a program to stabilize 
their income. It says what they can do. Certain limitations are 
placed upon them. It makes no provision whatsoever for producers 
to repeal section 32 or to repeal the meat inspection or quarantine laws, 
for example. The meat inspection laws are enforced by means of 
appropriations in the Department of Agriculture. We do not say 
that you cannot carry on meat inspections simply because we give you 
the authority to establish a program here under which you can stabilize 
your income. We say to these producers that you cannot use, as a part 
of your stabilization program, any purchase or acquisition by the 
Government of commodities. 

We do not say that the Government of the United States cannot 
use it somewhere else where authorized by an entirely different law. 

We do not say that the Congress is for all future time precluded 
from engaging in something that the Congress puts its blessings on, 
but we say to you, Mr. Producer, you cannot come up with a program 
that involves the purchase or acquisition by the U.S. Government. 

This bill is full of saving provisions. We do not repeal anything. 
We simply authorize the farmers to establish programs under these 
guidelines. 

Mr. Baxer. If I could interrupt? 

Mr. Qute. I would like to reply to that. 

Mr. Baxer. It is my understanding that this language in lines 13, 
14, and 15 do not prevent the Quartermaster Corps, for example, 
from buying food for the Armed Forces; it does not prevent the De- 
partment of Agriculture, or whoever would be administering the 
school lunch program, from acquiring foods under section 6, as to 
that program. 

Mr. Poace. Of course. 

Mg Baxer. It might well be that the record should be clear on 
that. 

Mr. Poace. It does not repeal any existing acquistion law. 

Mr. Quire. The committee must work out a program which would 
never make it necessary for the Secretary to use section 32 funds. 
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As I understand it, it would result in the Government having to use 
school milk funds to stimulate the price. 

Mr. Poacr. The program worked out by the farmers may not in- 
clude the purchase of any commodity, but that does not deny the 
United States the right to maintain any existing program that it 
wants to. 

Mr. Qute. But the Secretary, under section 32, does not—— 

Mr. Poace. There has been stimulation by purchase for a long 
time. They will go right on making them. I do not condemn them 
for making them. I do not think that we have stimulated prices 
thereby. We have fed the school children. That is the reason that 
we got the milk bill through the last week. There were a lot of people 
who voted for it, not to stimul: ate your milk sales at all; they did not 
have any interest in Mr. Quie or Mr. Johnson who were so much 
interested in stimul: iting milk sales. Most of the people who voted 
for that milk proposition voted for it to get free milk. 

Mr. Quire. I agree with that. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. In answer to a question by Mr. Quie, if 
the producers of a commodity were satisfied that the Sec retary was 
going to utilize section 32 funds, the *y probably would not want that, 
but if they saw a program that would take care of their situation, 
that would eliminate the nec essity for it—is that not what it boils 
down to—they would not just like the Secret: iry to use section 32 
funds for 1 year and then find out the next year that he did not feel 
that it was necessary to use them and he would eliminate it, without 
Congress doing anything at all. If the commodity group ‘wants to 
set up a program, there would be no objection. 

If the farmers could ever bring production in line with consump- 
tion we would not need any programs at all, but we would not be 
repealing the progr am. 

Mr. Quie. Could it be a program which would involve section 32 
funds? 

Mr. Jonrs of Missouri. They might set up a program to eliminate 
this, to establish this. 

Mr. Poacer. Is what you are urging that we should put in a pro- 
vision to the effect that you could not use any section 32 funds? 

Mr. Que. I am thinking of milk products. 

Mr. Poace. Which way do you want it? 

Mr. Qui. I would dislike to have a program that did not allow 
the use of section 32 funds. 

Mr. Poacr. Let me get it clear. 

Mr. Baxer. If I could say this at this point, something that I had 
not said in my previous statement with respect specifically to this point 
that Mr. Quie raises about the purchas e of dairy products, title II 
has been rather considerably rewritten from the first edition of this 
bill, so that title IT which could be and should be a rather sizable pur- 
chase program provides specifically dairy products as a high pro- 
tein food, and that the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be the 
purchasing agent for the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and in the conduct of their joint activity they shall support the 
commodity programs as established under the provisions of title I. 

I appreciate you and the chairman giving me the opportunity to get 
that statement in the record because I think it is very important, par- 
ticularly with respect to manufacturing milk and its products. 
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Mr. Coap. Mr. Baker, is it not also true that compensatory pay- 
ments are not repealed in this bill; neither are they specifically set 
out to be part of any commodity program, in answer to Mr. Hoeven’s 
query ¢ . < 

Mr. Baxer. They are authorized. The correct language is that 
the producer committee, if they thought they could use some within 
this maximum limitation with the number of dollars for their com- 
modity. The cotton producers have indicated rather decisively be- 
fore this committee and to us that they think the solution for their 
commodity is the use of some compensatory payments of some kind, 
type or other. If the producers want to, this bill gives them the 
authority. This bill does not require that any commodity use any 
kind of compensatory payment unless it goes through this process and 
they write it into their commodity program. 

Mr. Coap. Neither does this bill outlaw or repeal the compensatory 
payment programs on sugar and wool which are already set up, if 
those commodities do not wish to change ? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir, it does not. 

Mr. Coap. Thank you. 

Mr. Dixon. The benefit to the farmer would necessarily come from 
some source. Where would that money come from ? 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Dixon, I think that the legislative representative 
of a lot of consumers in one sentence of his statement answered your 
question quite well from my standpoint. He said that it was the feed- 
ing of the general public that the price paid for a food fiber product 
by the consumer should be sufficiently large to provide an adequate 
return on capital investment in the production, distribution, and 
rocessing, and the bringing of that commodity to the consumer, and 
that it should cover a decent wage for the people that produce that 
commodity, to distribute it, and who process it. 

This exactly, I might add, is the case with automobiles and with 
other products. 

We expect that, in general, the American business people and indi- 
viduals receive their income through the market from the salaries and 
the wages of people. 

Mr. Dixon. Of course it must come from the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. Poage. Would you yield ? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Would you suggest where you get the benefits which 
have accrued to the producers of beet sugar under the existing pro- 
gram ¢ 

Mr. Dixon. It comes from the consumer, also, but the price of 
sugar has remained more stable than any food product that we get. 

Mr. Poacre. Would you not like to extend that stability to other 
products ? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes; but this bill will do just the opposite. I should 
like to know how much more it will cost the consumer? 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Dixon, I do not have complete price estimates. I 
do not have the facilities to make a complete estimate or an accurate 
estimate of what retail prices of the different commodities would be 
on the basis of the different types of programs that the producers 
might choose to set up on marketing orders or under part IT of title I. 
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I am . sure, however, that the percentage increase in the price 
received by the farmers will not be related or translated into equivalent 
percentage increases in prices paid by the consumers. It will not 
even be translated 

Mr. Dixon. We have had increases all of the time in the amount 
between what the farmers receive and the consumer pays. 

Mr. Baxer. As you well know 

Mr. Dixon. The farmer only gets now, 38 or 39 percent of what 
the consumer pays for his food ? 

Mr. Baxer. I think that is true. 

Mr. Dixon. That would be building inflation because wages and 
everything else would go up proportionately. 

Mr. Baker. In extension of what you just said, I might point out 
what I know you already know, that the price of wheat has gone 
down several different times since 1947, and the price of bread has 
increased three times or at least that many times. 

Mr. Dixon. And I imagine that a 26-cent loaf of bread would 
not pay the wheatgrower more than 2 cents, maybe less than 2 cents 
for the wheat he produces. 

Mr. Baxer. At the time we testified on the wheat marketing cer- 
tificate plan the exact figures were placed in the record. We calculated 
at that time, as is in the hearing record of the House Agricultural 
Appropriations Subcommittee, that the increased cost to the consumer 
in the price of bread in adopting the wheat certificate plan that we 
recommended to you would be about one-third of the thin slice of 
the heel over to the edge of the loaf of bread. 

Mr. Drxon. Since this spread is increasing all of the time, my point 
is a serious inflationary mechanism is built right in this bill. 

Mr. Poace. Are not the people of America paying that additional 
spread in sugar? 

Mr. Drxon. They are paying some but it is more stable than any 
other food on the market. 

Mr. Poaae. Are the people of the United States paying the benefits 
that the farmers are getting, plus that spread, that you describe in 
the case of wool? 

Mr. Drxon. I do not know what the spread in wool is. 

Mr. Poace. Are the people in the United States paying an unfair 

rice or carrying an unfair burden because of the support program 
in the case of wool? 

Mr. Dtxon. No; because the competition is there. 

Mr. Poace. Are they paying an unfair burden because of the cost 
of the sugar program? 

Mr. Drxon. Now you are arguing. 

Mr. Poace. I am not arguing at all. I am just asking what the 
people are paying. 

r. Drxon. Now you are arguing from analogy when the situa- 
tions are different ? 

Mr. Poace. I am not arguing at all. Are they paying an unfair 
price because of the sugar program ? 

Mr. Drxon. You are arguing because the inference—— 

Mr. Poace. You can answer it either way. 

Mr. Dixon. Let me answer it. 

Mr. Poace. Either way. 
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Mr. Drxon. The two situations are not comparable. 

Mr. Poaae. I did not say anything about that. 

Mr. Drxon. My answer is that the situations are in no way com- 

arable because in the sugar situation we have an underproduction. 
7 the situation that we are talking about here we have a tremendous 

lus. 
oie Poace. You say that we have an underproduction of sugar? 

We could grow all we need if we did not have production restrictions 
in the United States; is that not right? 

Mr. Drxon. I doubt it. 

Mr. Poaer. Are you willing to turn sugar production loose. 

Are you willing to let us grow all of the sugar that we want to 
grow down in Texas? Will you support a bill to let us have the 
production that we would like to put in? 

Mr. Drxon. Confidentially, I would like to see our domestic in- 
dustry have a greater production. 

Mr. Poace. You will not offer a bill to that effect though, will you? 

Mr. Drxon. I might. May I now continue? 

Mr. Horven. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. 

Mr. Horven. I doubt whether we will have that type of sugar bill 
before the committee. 

Mr. Poage. If one comes before this committee revising the existin 
law I assure you that increased domestic quotas will be considered. 
I will guarantee that it will be. 

Mr. Hoeven. The gentleman knows that no such bill is going to 
be reported by the committee. Our chairman only wants a 1-year 
extension of the present law. 

Mr. Dixon. May I ask another question now? 

Do you think that the cotton producers, the growers who have had a 
30 percent cut in their acreage, and the ricegrowers, who have had 
a 50 percent cut, vote for such drastic further cuts? 

Mr. Baker. Would the cottongrowers vote for 30 percent and the 
egpoers for 50 percent, you mean ? 

r. Drxon. That is about what we figured this would have to be. 

Mr. Baxer. Under the provisions of this, you are talking about 
part II of title I, or part I, title 1? 

Mr. Drxon. I am not exactly clear but as I read it, that is about 
what the figure ought to be. 

Mr. Baxer. If you are talking about part I, the answer might be 
different from part II. I was just asking, sir, which the question re- 
lated to. 

Mr. Drxon. Both. 

Mr. Baxer. With respect to part I, where we have recommended 
that the rice producers shall be given the opportunity to set up a 
nationwide marketing order, if they want to—and they might want 
to—it would be possible that other nations together with us work out 
an international rice agreement, and it might be possible to work out 
a nationwide marketing agreement for rice under which the total 
income of the rice rt en could be maximized without involving 
any great cuts in acreage or maybe involving a considerable cut in 
acreage. 
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Under part II, there is a possibility of working out a program jn 
connection with an international commodity agreement, if such came 
about, in which the producers of all nations w ould take their pro rata 
share of any cuts in acreage. 

With respect to ric , and cotton and wheat, or any other large ex- 
port commodity, just “t mentioned with respect to Mr. Poage, the 
inability, or the unfairness, of asking the corn producers and the 
commercial area, to carry the full load for the supply adjustment for 
all feed grains. 

The American rice producers cannot increase their gross income 
by absorbing the total burden of the supply adjustment for the entire 
world supply of rice. 

This bill provides for flexibility as to operating methods. 

If my suggestion is accepted here the rice producers could try to 
work out a nationwide marketing order. Or, under part IT, work 
out whatever kind of program would maximize their net income, 
whether there is or is not an international commodity agreement. 

Mr. Dixon. If they could work out such an arrangement what would 
happen ? 

Mr. Baxer. At present, as I understand the provisions of both 
parts I and II of title I, the existing law, and the programs stay in 
full force and effect and in operation until such time as they are re- 
placed by new programs. 

We have further recommended here additional language to safe- 
guard this factor, that it be inserted, saying that the Secretary shall 
provide for an orderly transition from the old program to the new 
program. 

Mr. Dixon. Approximately what reduction would they have to 
make in cattle and hogs—have you any idea? 

Mr. Baker. The latest research studies that I have gone over in the 
case of cattle, Mr. Dixon, are not in full agreement on what the long 
term elasticity of the price of beef is. There are some who think that 
lowering the price of beef and increasing the sales will raise their gross 
income in the long term period; in other words that the price in the 
long term of beef is greater than unity. 

They are fairly w ell agreed at a time there is pretty high elasticity 
for beef but not unity. “Tt m: ay well be, in other words, that further 
research will show that the beef producers, the cattle raisers, and the 
feeders, may work themselves out a program not based on output 
restriction, but based on output expansion. 

Mr. Drxon. It is not likely that they would vote in a program on 
restriction, do you think ? 

Mr. Baker. As long as there is a doubt—a reasonable doubt—in 
their minds as to whether the restriction would decrease their income, 
or increase their income, I think that you would want to study it very 
carefully as to what kind of a program they would like to set up. 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Larra. As I understand this bill, Mr. Baker, after title IV 
becomes operative, the 15-acre farmers would be entitled to vote if 
they sell $500 or more worth of wheat ? 

Mr. Baker. Would you say that again—you lost me. 

Mr. Larra. You have a title IV de: aling with wheat ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 
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Mr. Larra. Which goes through the 1965 crop year, after they 
come into the general program; is that correct or not 4 : 

Mr. Baxer. No, sir. As far as title 1V is concerned, Mr. Latta, if 
in the meantime the wheatgrowers have not set themselves up a pro- 
oram under title I, wheat legislation would revert to what it is then 
under title IV. 

Mr. Lavra. Even before 1965 they could set themselves up under 
title I? 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. If they had set themselves up a pro- 
gram under title I, then the program that they set up under title I 
would be in force and effect and title 1V would begin the orderly 
transition period we have recommended. And title [V would not be 
operative any more. — 

Mr. Lavra. Assuming that they have, and under title I, they have 
chosen such a program, would the 15-acre people be able to vote, if 
they produced $500 

Mr. Baker. If they produced $500 or more. 

Mr. Larra. Actually a 10-acre farmer could vote ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Larra. With 30 bushels to the acre on the average, and he 
gets $1.80, he will get $540. You are supporting that proposal ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

That is an approximation of 15 acres times 20 or 30 bushels. 

Like any other rule of thumb, that does not exactly apply to every 
different place. 

Mr. Coap. Will you yield there? 

Mr. Larva. I have several more questions. 

I have not yielded yet. 

Under title I, why is not the ricegrower of 15 acres entitled to vote 
under title IV, if he is entitled to vote under I? 

Mr. Baker. Where is the voting provision in title IV? Let me 
find that. Where is the voting provision that you are referring to, 
that you are asking about ? 

Mr. Larra. On page 28. 

Mr. Baxer. The provision reads: 


Farmers eligible to vote in such referendum shall be farmers who were 
engaged in the production of the crop of wheat normally harvested in the 
calendar year immediately preceding the calendar year in which the refer- 
endum is held on a farm that was not exempted from farm-marketing quotas 
on such crop of wheat under applicable provisions of law. 

And counsel for the committee should correct. me if my interpre- 
tation 1s wrong. 

As I understand it, what that means is that if title ITV is in opera- 
tion, where the 15-acre exemption has been reduced for the period, 
title [V is in operation, those to whom title IV is newly applied, the 
penalty provisions and all of the rest of it are given a vote in the 
referendum. : 

If the penalties do not provide to him, they do not vote in the 
referendum with respect to the adoption of the marketing quota. 

Mr. Hagen. As a matter of fact, he could not vote unless he had 
planted wheat the year before. 

Mr. Baker. I would think not; I would think that he would be al- 
lowed to vote if he had an acreage allotment. I.am subject to cor- 
rection by the General Counsel. 
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Mr. Hacen. They could vote who were engaged in the production 
of the crop of wheat normally in the calendar year preceding that in 
which the referendum is held. The farmers who did not plant wheat 
the year before would be excluded, would they not, under a litera] 
reading of this language? 

Mr. Baxer. A court might well rule that a farmer is engaged in 
the production of wheat in a legal sense if he has officially na 
a wheat base, had an acreage allotment for that year, but I am not 
competent legally to interpret this, as to what this language means, 
whether it means what Mr. Hagen says or not. If he means what you 
say, it needs correcting. 

r. Poacre. Does anybody else want to ask questions? 

Mr. Larra. I am not clear who can vote from what you have said, 

Mr. Baxer. As I understand the language, anyone who comes un- 
der the marketing quota and penalty provisions of title IV has a 
right to vote in the referendum—in the wheat referendum. 

Mr. Larra. If he has a 10-acre allotment and stays within those 
10 acres, he is entitled to vote? 

Mr. Baker. That is my interpretation of the language. If that is 
not what it says, it ought to say that. 

Mr. Larra. That is all. 

Mr. Breepine. Mr. Baker, I would like to ask a question about the 
penalties in this bill. I believe that the wheat section provides the 
necessary penalties, but when you permit another producer of another 
commodity to come into the framework of this bill, are penalties pro- 
vided by this act, or would that commodity establish its own penalties? 

Mr. Baxer. You mean under part IT of title I? 

Mr. Breepinc. Yes. 

Mr. Baxer. Under part II of title I, the program for a commodity 
would be proposed by the committee—it would be developed and 
recommended to the Secretary by a committee elected by the producers 
of that commodity. 

Mr. Breeprnc. Then the commodity itself establishes its own penal- 
ties ? 

Mr. Baxer. The language says that they have to have in their pro- 
posed program a method of keeping supplies in balance with the de- 
mand. If they do not have a method of keeping supply in balance 
with demand, it may be that some could figure out how to do it, with- 
out having the penalty on a bootleg basis. I do not see how they 
could, however. 

Mr. Breeptnc. We could establish by an act of Congress a penalty 
on that commodity, could we not? 

Mr. Baxer. The language provides further that after the Secre- 
tary has received the recommendations from the producer committee, 
he then submits it to the Speaker of the House and the President pro 
tem of the Senate and in effect it lays on the Speaker’s desk for 30 
days, in which 30 days it, edekatle would have this effect, that 
the committee of the House and the counterpart in the Senate will 
hold hearings on the proposal. And it can then be vetoed by either 
the House or the Senate committee by a simple resolution. 

Mr. Breepine. To get to section IV where you have the penalties, 
the producer can produce all of the wheat that he wants to and would 
be able to sell, en take a part in the program at 50 percent of parity; 
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or would he be required to pay double penalty of some kind on this 
uction ¢ 
arm Baxer. As I understand it, as I read the language, Mr. Breed- 
ing, of title IV, this new wheat interim program, if the producers 
vote “No” in the referendum, then all producers are eligible for 50 
ercent of parity support whether they comply with the acreage al- 
otments or not, but if they all vote “Yes”, or if more than the re- 
quired two-thirds vote “Yes” in the referendum, then all producers 
are subject to the increased penalties that are provided in this. And 
these increased penalties, I might add—and I know that you know 
this—are necessary to prevent the program breaking down of its own 
weight due to noncooperating producers. 

If the penalties are not high enough, or have noncooperation, the 
same thing can be done by the noncooperators as the noncooperators 
did in the corn program. 

Mr. Breepinec. The penalties would double the old penalty or what ? 

Mr. Baker. I think that it raises the actual percentage, the pay- 
ment fee per bushel from 65 to 75 percent of the parity price; and it 
also closes the loophole as to how many bushels are subject to the 
penalty. 

Under existing law, you calculate the number of bushels that are 
eligible for paying the penalty by subtracting from the total wheat 
produced on the farm in the normal production of the excess acreage. 

Mr. Breepine. And you pay on the overage ? 

Mr. Baker. You pay on the overage. That is quite a bit smaller 
figure in many years than the actual production of the excess acreage 
would be, because normal yields lag behind in good crop years— 
normal yields would be considerably lower than actual. And so this 
bill provides that if the producer cannot convince the Secretary as 
to what his actual yield on the excess acreage was, the penalty will be 
double the normal yield of excess of acreage. 

This is of particular importance, or, at least, to put it this way, it 
has been called to our attention more strongly in some areas of Mon- 
tana than anywhere, where this is a necessary provision. 

Mr. Breepine. As to the 15-acre voting right, this permits the man 
with less than 15 acres to vote ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Breepinc. Down to a certain level or to a certain acreage de- 
pending on his allotment ? 

Mr. Sse. If he is subject under the law, in the case of the refer- 
endum, that is, if it is adopted, if he is subject under the law to the 
uota and penalty provisions of the law, he has a right to vote in 
the referendum, as I read this language, and he may or may not have 
been so qualified when the exemption was still 15 acres. This re- 
duces, as I understand it, the exemption to 12 acres, or the highest 
planting in the last 3 years, whichever is the smaller. If, under that, 
whichever is the italien. that reduction from 15 to 12, he becomes 
a participant under the marketing quota and penalty program, then 
this language would, also, give him a right to vote in the referendum. 

Mr. Breepinc. How many additional small farmers would you have 
voting in this? 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Breeding, 1 have not seen recently the exact esti- 
mate on how this particular formula would apply, and I do not know 
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the answer to your question. There are those in the Department of 
Agriculture, I think, who know the exact numbers that this would 
cover. It may alr eady be in the record. 

Mr. Poage. Are there any further questions? If not, we are very 
much obliged to you, Mr. Baker, and Mr. Christianson. 

Mr. Baxer. We thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Anderson asked to be heard at 11 o’clock. I under- 
stand that his secretary is here. Would you care to make a state- 
ment ? 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL DEEVY, SECRETARY TO HON. LeROY 
ANDERSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF MONTANA 


Mr. Dervy. Mr. Chairman, I will not read Mr. Anderson’s state- 
ment. I wish to introduce it as a joint statement by Mr. Anderson 
and by Mr. Burdick of North Dakota, who, together, represent, I be- 
lieve, in the neighborhood of 100 million acres of land, so they have 
a very large area and a very large farm population. 

They think that it is preeminent that this Congress do something 
about the farm situation. 

They believe they have a house that has been built here and we 

can discuss the various merits of the windows and the doors and the 
causead construction of the house, but they believe that they have 
here a structure that will solve the farm problem as it faces America 
and restore to agriculture the happy condition it faced in previous 
years. 

They believe that this measure must be passed at this session of 
Congress or we will be in very bad shape throughout America be- 

cause as agriculture prospers so does the economy of the Nation. And 
agriculture, as it is depressed, the Nation, ultimately, faces depres- 
sion. 

Mr. Poacr. We thank you very much. Without objection, the 
statement will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement of the Honorable LeRoy Anderson, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the Second Congressional District of the State 
of Montana follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. LERoy H. ANDERSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE SECOND DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Chairman, since I testified before your committee on March 2, in support 
of the Family Farm Act as originally introduced, I will not burden the commit- 
tee with a repetition of that testimony. As you know, we who developed the 
Family Farm Act have been working since its introduction to improve and re- 
vise it to meet certain valid objections raised to some of the language of the 
original bill. I am in complete agreement that the amended bill greatly im- 
proves the initial proposal, yet retains the basic objectives of the original bill in 
permitting the farmer to develop his own program and make his own decisions; 
saving the Government billions of dollars and assuring the consumer ample sup- 
plies of food and fiber at fair prices; and finally, assuring the farmer, if he is 
willing to bring his production into line with consumption, that he will receive 
a fair price for his produce. 

My distinguished colleague, Hon. Quentin Burdick, of North Dakota, wishes 
to be associated with me in these remarks. 

Since it is apparent that even if the Family Farm Act is enacted into law 
during this session of Congress, a wheat program could not be put into effect 
under the general provisions of the bill until sometime in 1961, title IV was 
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added to the bill to provide an interim wheat program, effective this fall, which 
would immediately correct the undesirable wheat situation, 

This wheat section of the bill is roughly similar to the 90-percent-of-parity, 
95-percent-allotment-cut bill passed by the Congress last year, but vetoed by the 
president. It provides for 85 percent of parity supports, and a 25-percent re- 
duction in wheat allotments, with a payment in kind of 55 percent of normal 
production to be made from Commodity Credit stocks for the 25 percent of acre- 
age allotment taken out of production. This averages out to about the same as 
the measure passed last year, and thus would restore the wheat farmers’ in- 
come to approximately its 1954 level. Our Family Farm Act of 1960 will reduce 
the surplus of wheat by cutting production without further cutting his income; 
reduce the cost of the wheat program to the Government; and will finally bring 
a halt to the deterioration in the wheat farmer’s position and hold the line until 
a program, as provided for in the general provisions of the bill, can be developed 
and put into effect. 

The provisions of title IV of the bill will remain in effect until the wheat 
farmers have worked out and adopted a constructive program as provided for 
in other sections of this bill. Admittedly, this wheat section is a compromise 
which was worked out in an effort to meet halfway the President’s objections to 
last year’s bill. It would not only promptly halt the further buildup of wheat 
surpluses, but would restore the wheat farmer’s income to a reasonable level, 
and at the same time, slash Government costs and move large amounts of wheat 
out of Government storage. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1958, the farm population had an average income of $1,430. 
In 1959, the average income was $960, or a drop of $470. In a recent hearing be- 
fore a House subcommittee, officials of the U.S. Agricultural Marketing Service 
testified that net farm income will fall another $500 million in 1960, 

It is vital to farmers of America that the Family Farm Act be passed now so 
that the farmer-committees provided for in the bill can develop their commodity 
programs before all the farmers have been bankrupted or forced off the land. 

It is my firm belief that the Family Farm Act of 1960 is a workable approach 
to our farm problem. It will maintain farm income at a decent level in com- 
parison with the rest of our Nation’s economy. I strongly urge this committee 
to promptly report out the Family Farm Act of 1960. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Poace. Mr. Lynn is next on our list of witnesses. 

Would you like to go ahead now or wait until this afternoon ? 

Mr. Lynn. I would rather wait until after lunch time. However, 
I will do whatever the committee desires. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Hoeven suggests that some of the members have 
to leave. Would it be better to come back at 2 o’clock or to go ahead 
now ¢ 

We did not anticipate that the program this morning would be 
as long as it has been. 

Mr. Lynn. I prefer to come back at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Poacr. The committee will now recess and come back at 2 
o'clock. 

(Whereupon, a recess was taken at 12:10 p.m., the committee to 
reconvene at 2 p.m, the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Poacr (presiding). The committee will please come to order. 

I believe that when we adjourned, we had the understanding that 
we would hear from Mr. Jack Lynn, accompanied by Mr. John Datt, 
members of the Farm Bureau Federation. We are delighted to have 
you with us. We will be glad to have you proceed in your own 
manner. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AMERI. 
CAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION ; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN DATT, 
ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR OF THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, in the interests of time, we would like 
to read the first part of this statement and then file attachment A 
for the record, if we might, following our reading of the main body 
of the statement. 

Mr. Poace. Without objection, it will all be inserted in the record, 
and you may read the first portion of it here. 

Mr. Lynn. We appreciate the opportunity to present Farm Bu- 
reau’s views with regard to H.R. 11769 (Poage, Texas) and similar 
bills. 

Our prepared statement is rather brief because Farm Bureau’s rec- 
ommendations relative to farm price support and production control 
programs have already been presented to the committee in detail, 

On March 1, 1960, Mr. Charles B. Shuman, president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, appeared before the committee and 
presented a statement dealing primarily with the following subjects: 

(1) The farm income situation. 

(2) Recent projections of farm prices and income under certain 
assumed conditions. 

(3) The Poage-McGovern supply control and direct payment bills. 

(4) The Conservation Reserve. 

(5) Commodities other than wheat. 

On March 11, 1960, Mr. Charles Marshall, president of the Nebraska 
Farm Bureau Federation; Mr. W. E. Boone, president of the Kansas 
Farm Bureau; and Mr. E. Howard Hill, president of the lowa Farm 
Bureau Federation, made a detailed presentation of our recommenda- 
tions relative to wheat and the conservation reserve program. 

You will recall that we are recommending legislation designed to 
solve the current wheat problem by (1) abolishing wheat allotments 
and marketing quotas; (2) relating the support price for wheat to 
the support price for corn with adjustments for certain relevant fac- 
tors, with a proviso that the support price for wheat shall not be less 
than 120 percent of corn in 1961; (3) protecting farmers against com- 
petitive sales from accumulated CCC stocks; and (4) extending and 
expanding the conservation reserve program to help producers of 
wheat and other commodities make needed acreage adjustments. 

The legislation needed to carry out these recommendations has been 
introduced in two parts: H.R. 11178 (Chiperfield), H.R. 11407 
(Latta), H.R. 11751 (Schwengel), and similar bills carry out our 
recommendations for extension and some expansion of the regular 
conservation reserve program; H.R. 10666 (Hagen), H.R. 10774 
(Thomson of Wyoming), H.R. 11750 (Schwengel), and similar bills 
provide for further expansion of the conservation reserve in conjunc- 
tion with the other actions needed to solve the wheat problem. 

We are not recommending any change in the legislation now appli- 
cable to other commodities. We believe, for example, that the R i 
cultural Act of 1958, which dealt principally with cotton, corn, and 
rice is beginning to show results in adjusting production and expand- 
ing markets. This is most obvious in the case of cotton. 
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However, there is reason to believe that the total corn and feed 
grain situation is moving in the direction of a better balance; and we 
are confident that the present feed grain program will work if it is 
given an opportanity to do so. The rice situation seems to be in rela- 
tively gooc condition. 

H.R. 11769 is a revised version of the so-called Family Farm In- 
come Act of 1960. You will recall that earlier versions of this bill, 
introduced as H.R. 10355 (Poage) and H.R. 10363 (McGovern), were 
discussed rather briefly when Mr. Shuman appeared before the com- 
mittee on March 1. 

Even though H.R. 11769 is a revision of the original H.R. 10355, its 
sponsor has said that “the basic idea is the same.” We agree with 
that brief comment. 

While there are numerous changes in the details of the bill, it re- 
mains a very dangerous approach. The differences between the two 
bills are largely matters of detail and language. In some cases these 
differences are more apparent than real because general language has 
been included in the revised bill to accomplish objectives that were 
dealt with more specifically in the original bill. 

For example, whereas ILR. 10355 contained specific language au- 
thorizing “income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to 
farmers,” H.R. 11769 does the same thing in a less obvious way by 
authorizing “alternative income stabilization methods.” 

Since our objections to the original bill were based on fundamental 
principles set forth in the policy resolutions adopted by the elected 
voting delegates of our member State farm bureaus, this sort of face- 
lifting between the introduction and hearings on H.R. 10355 and 
similar bills does nothing to alter our conviction that the so-called 
family farm income bills are unwise and dangerous proposals. 

A brief analysis to indicate some of the implications of the revised 
version of H.R. 11769 is attached as exhibit A. We want, however, 
to stress and summarize certain basic features of this far-reaching 
proposal. 

NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS (PT. I) 


The revised bill would extend the Marketing Agreement Act to 
“field and seed crops other than the basic commodities, Jrish potatoes, 
mint, onions, farm forestry products, eggs, chickens, and turkeys.” 
The italicized commodities are already included as vegetables, except 
that vegetables for processing are excluded. 

Accordingly, the effect of specifically including Irish potatoes and 
onions apparently is to bring potatoes and onions used for processing 
under the act. "The revised bill would also substitute “honey” for 
"honey bees” in the list of commodities eligible for marketing orders. 


The 1960 policy booklet of the Farm Bureau contains the following 
statement : 


Farm Bureau has supported the use, where appropriate, of Federal marketing 
agreements and orders. The present Federal Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act provides that marketing orders shall be limited to the smallest practicable 
area. This provision recognizes the differences in the marketing of agricultural 
commodities that exist among different areas. We do not believe that one Fed- 
eral order covering all producers of a commodity in all areas is workable because 
it could not recognize differences in production and marketing conditions. 


That concludes the quoted material from our 1960 booklet. 
53045—60—pt. 2- 8 
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Historically, the Farm Bureau has supported the extension of the 
Marketing Agreement Act to include additional commodities. On 
several occasions we have presented to the Congress our recommenda- 
tions for broadening the act. 

The basic concept of the Federal Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act is one of providing a device to farmers that they could use 
to improve their marketing conditions. As our policy clearly states, 
the present legislation provides that marketing orders shall be limited 
to the smallest practicable area. 

As a result of this provision, market orders in the milk and fresh 
fruit and vegetable field have been confined to definite marketing 
areas or specific States. They generally encompass a marketing area 
where the producers have a common problem. 

The proposed amendments to the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act would completely change its character. Where the pres- 
ent act emphasizes the application of marketing agreements and 
orders on an area basis, the proposed amendments emphasize nation- 
wide marketing orders. 

One of the real important factors in the development of a market- 
ing agreement and order programs up until now has been the fact 
that they were confined to relatively small marketing areas. In 
those areas the producers themselves were responsible for the develop- 
ment and voting in of these orders. This local producer support is 
probably the most important factor in making the Federal marketing 
order programs succeed. 

Dadar the nationwide marketing order approach this particular 
factor would be eliminated. The producers from some of the major 
production areas could vote in marketing orders covering other pro- 
duction areas despite their opposition. Under these circumstances 
it would be very difficult to make this program work, and it would 
be particularly difficult to administer such a program. 


NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROVISIONS (PT. IT) 


Among other things, H.R. 11769 is an enabling act designed to 
authorize alternative methods for the producers of each commodity 
to set up a cartel (which some of the proponents have described as 
“one big cooperative”) so that they can fix prices by controlling pro- 
duction and marketing on a commodity-by-commodity basis. 

This approach has grave implications to agriculture. 

Many of the detailed provisions that would be necessary to carry 
out such programs are left for later determination: however, it is 
clear that such programs would mean a licensed and regimented 
agriculture. 

The assumption that the producers of individual commodities are 
the only people interested in the programs proposed for such com- 
modities is fallacious. 

The general public has a legitimate interest in any program which 
affects the national food supply, international relations, and Fed- 
eral expenditures. All farmers are affected by individual commodity 
control programs because such programs can shift resources from 
production of the controlled commodity to the production of other 
products. 
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The livestock farmer has a very direct interest in the program for 
feed grains, and the feed producer has an equally direct interest in 
livestock programs. 

The Congress should retain responsibility for determining major 
provisions of commodity programs—since it is the only place where 
all of the affected people are represented. 

As a matter of fact, we doubt that Congress could successfully 
transfer responsibility ‘to producer committees. For example, H.R. 
11769 provides that proposed commodity stabilization programs which 
are to be developed by commodity committees with the assistance of 
the Secretary of Agriculture sh: ill “establish regulations for adjust- 
ing quotas or goals : among States, counties, and “producers.” 

Most such adjustments would benefit some areas at the expense of 
others. Producers from those areas would soon be back before Con- 
gress asking for relief from the controls that would be necessary to 
assure parity prices. If they failed to get such relief, they might well 
hold individual Members of Congress responsible at the polls. 

We have already noted that H.R. 11769 would authorize “alterna- 
tive income stabilization methods”. This obviously covers a wide range 
of devices, some of which were listed in H.R. 10355 as— 
marketing premium payments, market stratification, market shipment, sched- 
uling, compliance deposits (penalties), export incentive payments, export equal- 
ization payments, stabilization pools, or income deficiency or compensatory pay- 
ments direct to farmers. 

Farm Bureau’s opposition to direct payments and the reasons for 
our opposition are well known to this committee; however, we will be 
glad to supply a copy of our pertinent policy resolution for the record, 
if the committee so desires. 

One of the most dangerous aspects of the payment approach is the 
fact that limitations on the amount of the payments to be made to any 
one individual inevitably would set a ceiling on opportunity in agri- 
culture and level per family farm income downward. 

While H.R. 11769 differs from H.R. 10355 in that it does not spe- 
cifically provide for a specific ceiling on payments to individuals, com- 
modity stabilization committees would be free to incor porate such 
limitations in proposed programs. As a matter of fact, the full 
parity objective of H.R. 11769 and the provisions of the bill which 
limit the total annual cost of any commodity program to 10 percent 
of the estimated value of the commodity would virtually assure a 
ceiling on payments to individuals. 

The proposals contained in H.R. 11769 would (1) be extremely 
costly to the American taxpayer, and particularly to farmers through 
loss of income, (2) disenfranchise many small producers in the refer- 
endum procedures, and (3) penalize small producers through the com- 
pulsory soil bank feature. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD (TITLE IT) 


Farm Bureau is for expanding food consumption. We support the 
use of section 32 and school lunch funds to purchase surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for distribution to our schools, hospitals, and 
other eligible people. The concept of this type of distribution of these 
foods is tied to the idea of relieving surplus production problems. 
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This has been handled by the Department of Agriculture with a 
view toward helping farmers. Under the approach suggested in H.R. 
11769 the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare would be di- 
rected to undertake a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry 
and meat products distributed to the need, institutions, a school 
lunch programs, irrespective of whether they may be in a surplus or 
short supply position. This, in effect, isa welfare program and would 
be used to subsidize the food needs of certain groups in this country. 

We are opposed to this approach. 

We are particularly opposed to having this kind of a program 
lodged in the hands of the Secretary of HEW, where the concern 
for farmers and their welfare would be secondary in connection with 
the distribution of these foods. This type of program will soon 
lead the welfare agency of our Federal Government into the food 
distribution business and could lead to less markets for agricultural 
products—not more. 

WHEAT (TITLE IV) 


The wheat provisions of H.R. 11769 are somewhat similar to the 
bill which was vetoed by the President of the United States in 1959, 
It is proposed to fix the price support at 85 percent of parity, $2.02 
per bushel, for each crop of wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and 
ending with the 1965 crop, to reduce farm acreage allotments by 25 
percent, and give producers a payment-in-kind equal to 55 percent of 
the average annual yield of wheat on the 25 percent of their allot- 
ments which would be retired from production and placed in the 
conservation reserve under the bill. 

Without going into detail we can say without hesitation that such 
a program would not solve the wheat problem. Even if it succeeded 
in reducing CCC stocks by a moderate amount, which is by no means 
certain, it would do nothing to prevent a recurrence of our present 
surplus problem. 

Wheat farmers do not want a further cut in acreage. They have 
already taken an average acreage cut of around 30 percent, but the 
burden has been far heavier on many traditional growers whose al- 
lotments have been adversely affected by an influx of new growers. 

It was the realization that continuation of the present price sup- 
port program eventually would mean further cutbacks in acreage 
that caused Farm Bureau members who produce wheat to conclude 
that the best thing to do is to lower the support level, eliminate con- 
trols on wheat production, protect farmers against CCC sales, and 
expand the conservation reserve during the period of adjustment to 
the new program. 

There may be alternatives that are as good or better than our pro- 
posals, but no plan will solve the basic problem or serve the longrun 
interests of farmers—including wheat farmers—unless it encourages 
market expansion, reduces incentives for the production of unneeded 
supplies, minimizes economic hardships on wheatgrowers, and avoids 
shifting the burden of adjustment to other farmers. 

In conclusion, we wish to point out to the committee that this bill, 
if enacted, would result in a licensed and regimented agriculture. This 
is not our goal. We are certain that it is not the goal of this com- 
mittee. 
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On previous occasions, we have presented to the committee several 
proposals designed to provide an effective and long-overdue solution 
to the wheat problem. 

We stand ready to be of whatever assistance we can to the members 
of this and other committees in dealing effectively with the current 
wheat situation. 

This concludes the part of the statement I wish to read, Mr. Ex- 
aminer, and with your permission, we will file the other as part of 
the record. 

Mr. Poace. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record. 

Thank you very much. 

(The statement with exhibit referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION PRESENTED BY JOHN C. 
LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AND JOHN Datt, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR OF 
THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


We appreciate the opportunity to present Farm Bureau’s views with regard 
to H.R. 11769 (by Mr. Poage, Democrat, of Texas) and similar bills. 

Our prepared statement is rather brief because Farm Bureau’s recommend- 
ations relative to farm price support and production control programs have 
already been presented to the committee in detail. 

On March 1, 1960, Mr. Charles B. Shuman, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation appeared before the committee and presented a statement 
dealing primarily with the following subjects: 

(1) The farm income situation. 

(2) Recent projections of farm prices and income under certain assumed 
conditions. 

(3) The Poage-McGovern supply control and direct payment bills. 

(4) The conservation reserve. 

(5) Commodities other than wheat. 

On March 11, 1960, Mr. Charles Marshall, president of the Nebraska Farm 
Bureau Federation; Mr. W. E. Boone, president of the Kansas Farm Bureau; 
and Mr. E. Howard Hill, president of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, made 
a detailed presentation of our recommendations relative to wheat and the 
conservation reserve program. 

You will recall that we are recommending legislation designed to solve the 
current wheat problem by (1) abolishing wheat allotments and marketing 
quotas; (2) relating the support price for wheat to the support price for corn 
with adjustments for certain relevant factors, with a proviso that the support 
price for wheat shall not be less than 120 percent of corn in 1961; (3) protecting 
farmers against competitive sales from accumulated CCC stocks; and (4) 
extending and expanding the conservation reserve program to help producers 
of wheat and other commodities make needed acreage adjustments. 

The legislation needed to carry out these recommendations has been in- 
troduced in two parts: H.R. 11178 (Chiperfield), H.R. 11407 (Latta), H.R. 11751 
(Schwengel), and similar bills carry out our recommendations for extension 
and some expansion of the regular conservation reserve program; H.R. 10666 
(Hagen), H.R. 10774 (Thomson of Wyoming), H.R. 11750 (Schwengel), and 
similar bills provide for further expansion of the conservation reserve in con- 
junction with the other actions needed to solve the wheat problem. 

We are not recommending any change in the legislation now applicable to 
other commodities. We believe, for example, that the Agricultural Act of 
1958, which dealt principally with cotton, corn, and rice is beginning to show 
results in adjusting production and expanding markets. This is most obvious 
in the case of cotton. However, there is reason to believe that the total corn 
and feed grain situation is moving in the direction of a better balance; and we are 
confident that the present feed grain program will work if it is given an op- 
portunity to do so. The rice situation seems to be in relatively good condition. 

H.R. 11769 is a revised version of the so-called Family Farm Income Act of 
1960. You will recall that earlier versions of this bill, introduced as H.R. 10355 
(Poage) and H.R. 10863 (McGovern), were discussed rather briefly when Mr. 
Shuman appeared before the committee on March 1. 
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Even though H.R. 11769 is a revision of the original H.R. 10355, its sponsor 
has said that “the basic idea is the same.’ We agree with that brief comment. 
While there are numerous changes in the details of the bill, it remains a very 
dangerous approach. The differences between the two bills are largely matters 
of detail and language. In some cases these differences are more apparent 
than real because general language has been included in the revised bill to 
accomplish objectives that were dealt with more specifically in the original bil], 
For example, whereas H.R. 10855 contained specific language authorizing 
“income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers,” H.R. 11769 
does the same thing in a less obvious way by authorizing “alternative income 
stabilization methods.” 

Since our objections to the original bill were based on fundamental principles 
set forth in the policy resolutions adopted by the elected voting delegates of our 
member State farm bureaus, this sort of facelifting between the introduction 
and hearings on H.R. 10355 and similar bills does nothing to alter our conviction 
that the so-called family farm income bills are unwise and dangerous proposals. 

A brief analysis to indicate some of the implications of the revised version of 
H.R. 11769 is attached as exhibit A. We want, however, to stress and sum- 
marize certain basic features of this far-reaching proposal. 


Nationwide marketing orders (part I) 

The revised bill would extend the Marketing Agreement Act to “field and seed 
crops other than the basic commodities, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm for- 
estry products, eggs, chickens and turkeys.” The Irish potatoes and onions are 
already included as vegetables except that vegetables for processing are ex- 
cluded. Accordingly, the effect of specifically including Irish potatoes and 
onions apparently is to bring potatoes and onions used for processing under the 
act. The revised bill would also substitute “honey” for “honey bees” in the list 
of commodities eligible for marketing orders. 

The 1960 policy booklet of the Farm Bureau contains the following statement: 

“Farm Bureau has supported the use, where appropriate, of Federal mar- 
keting agreements and orders. The present Federal Agriculture Marketing 
Agreement Act provides that marketing orders shall be limited to the 
smallest practicable area. This provision recognizes the differences in the mar- 
keting of agricultural commodities that exist among different areas. We do not 
believe that one Federal order covering all producers of a commodity in all areas 
is workable because it could not recognize differences in production and market- 
ing conditions.” 

That concludes the quote from our 1960 booklet. 

Historically the Farm Bureau has supported the extension of the Marketing 
Agreement Act to include additional commodities. On several occasions we 
have presented to the Congress our recommendations for broadening the act. 

The basic concept of the Federal Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act is 
one of providing a device to farmers that they could use to improve their mar- 
keting conditions. As our policy clearly states, the present legislation provides 
that marketing orders shall be limited to the smallest practicable area. As a 
result of this provision, marketing orders in the milk and fresh fruit and vege- 
table field have been confined to definite marketing areas or specific States. 
They generally encompass a marketing area where the producers have a com- 
mon problem. 

The proposed amendments to the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
would completely change its character. Where the present act emphasizes the 
application of marketing agreements and orders on an area basis, the proposed 
amendments emphasize nationwide marketing orders. 

One of the real important factors in the development of marketing agree- 
ment and order programs up until now has been the fact that they were confined 
to relatively small marketing areas. In those areas the producers themselves 
were responsible for the development and voting in of these orders. This local 
producer support is probably the most important factor in making the Federal 
marketing order programs succeed. 

Under the nationwide marketing order approach this particular factor would 
be eliminated. The producers from some of the major production areas could 
vote in marketing orders covering other production areas despite their opposi- 
tion. Under these circumstances it would be very difficult to make this pro- 
gram work, and it would be particularly difficult to administer such a program. 
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National commodity stabilization provisions (part II) 


Among other things, H.R. 11769 is an enabling act designed to authorize 
alternative methods for the producers of each commodity to set up a cartel 
(which some of the proponents have described as ‘one big cooperative” ) so that 
they can fix prices by controlling production and marketing on a commodity-by- 
commodity basis. This approach has grave implications to agriculture. 

Many of the detailed provisions that would be necessary to carry out such pro- 
grams are left for later determination; however, it is clear that such programs 
would mean a licensed and regimented agriculture. 

The assumption that the producers of individual commodities are the only peo- 
ple interested in the programs proposed for such commodities is fallacious. 

The general public has a legitimate interest in any program which affects the 
national food supply, international relations, and Federal expenditures. All 
farmers are affected by individual commodity control programs because such 
programs can shift resources from production of the controlled commodity to 
the production of other products. 

The livestock farmer has a very direct interest in the program for feed grains, 
and the feed producer has an equally direct interest in livestock programs, 

The Congress should retain responsibility for determining major provisions 
of commodity programs—since it is the only place where all of the affected peo- 
ple are represented. 

As a matter of fact, we doubt that Congress could successfully transfer re- 
sponsibility to producer committees. For example, H.R. 11769 provides that 
proposed commodity stabilization programs which are to be developed by com- 
modity committees with the assistance of the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
“establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, counties, and 
producers.” Most such adjustments would benefit some areas at the expense of 
others. Producers from those areas would soon be back before Congress asking 
for relief from the controls that would be necessary to assure parity prices. If 
they failed to get such relief, they might well hold individual Members of Con- 
gress responsible at the polls. 

We have already noted that H.R. 11769 would authorize “alternative income 
stabilization methods.” This obviously covers a wide range of devices, some of 
which were listed in H.R. 10355 as ‘marketing premium payments, market strati- 
fication, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits (penalties), export 
incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, or income 
deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers.” 

Farm Bureau’s opposition to direct payments and the reasons for our opposi- 
tion are well known to this committee; however, we will be glad to supply a copy 
of our pertinent policy resolution for the record, if the committee so desires. 

One of the most dangerous aspects of the payment approach is the fact that 
limitations on the amount of the payments to be made to any one individual 
inevitably would set a ceiling on opportunity in agriculture and level per family 
farm income downward. 

While H.R. 11769 differs from H.R. 10355 in that it does not specifically pro- 
vide for a specific ceiling on payments to individuals, commodity stabilization 
committees would be free to incorporate such limitations in proposed programs. 
As a matter of fact, the full parity objective of H.R. 11769 and the provisions of 
the bill which limit the total annual cost of any commodity program to 10 percent 
of the estimated value of the commodity would virtually assure a ceiling on 
payments to individuals. 

The proposals contained in H.R. 11769 would (1) be extremely costly to the 
American taxpayer, and particularly to farmers through loss of income, (2) dis- 
enfranchise many small producers in the referendum procedures, and (3) 
penalize small producers through the compulsory soil bank feature. 


Distribution of protein food (title II) 


Farm Bureau is for expanding food consumption. We support the use of 
section 32 and school lunch funds to purchase surplus agricultural commodities 
for distribution to our schools, hospitals, and other eligible people. The concept 
of this type of distribution of these foods is tied to the idea of relieving surplus 
production problems. This has been handled by the Department of Agriculture 
with a view toward helping farmers. Under the approach suggested in H.R. 
11769 the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare would be directed to 
undertake a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat prod- 
ucts distributed to the needy, institutions, and school lunch programs, irrespec- 
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tive of whether they may be in a surplus or short-supply position. This in 
effect is a welfare program and would be used to subsidize the food needs of 
certain groups in this country. We are opposed to this approach. 

We are particularly opposed to having this kind of a program lodged in the 
hands of the Secretary of HEW, where the concern for farmers and their welfare 
would be secondary in connection with the distribution of these foods. This 
type of program will soon lead the welfare agency of our Federal Government 
into the food distribution business and could lead to less markets for agricy)- 
tural products—not more. 


Wheat (title IV) 


The wheat provisions of H.R. 11769 are somewhat similar to the bill which 
was vetoed by the President of the United States in 1959. It is proposed to fix 
the price support at 85 percent of parity ($2.02 per bushel) for each crop of 
wheat beginning with the 1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop, to reduce 
farm acreage allotments by 25 percent, and give producers a payment-in-kind 
equal to 55 percent of the average annual yield of wheat on the 25 percent of 
their allotments which would be retired from production and placed in the con- 
servation reserve under the bill. 

Without going into detail we can say without hesitation that such a program 
would not solve the wheat problem. Even if it succeeded in reducing CCC 
stocks by a moderate amount (which is by no means certain), it would do noth- 
ing to prevent a recurrence of our present surplus problem. 

Wheat farmers do not want a further cut in acreage. They have already taken 
an average acreage cut of around 30 percent, but the burden has been far 
heavier on many traditional growers whose allotments have been adversely af- 
fected by an influx of new growers. 

It was the realization that continuation of the present price support program 
eventually would mean further cutbacks in acreage that caused Farm Bureau 
members who produce wheat to conclude that the best thing to do is to lower 
the support level, eliminate controls on wheat production, protect farmers 
against CCC sales, and expand the conservation reserve during the period of 
adjustment to the new program. 

There may be alternatives that are as good or better than our proposals, but 
no plan will solve the basic problem or serve the long-run interests of farmers— 
including wheat farmers—unless it encourages market expansion, reduces in- 
centives for the production of unneeded supplies, minimizes economic hardships 
on wheatgrowers, and avoids shifting the burden of adjustment to other farmers. 

In conclusion, we wish to point out to the committee that this bill, if enacted, 
would result in a licensed and regimented agriculture. This is not our goal. 
We are certain that it is not the goal of this committee. 

On previous occasions, we have presented to the committee several proposals 
designed to provide an effective and long-overdue solution to the wheat problem. 

We strongly urge that the committee disapprove H.R. 11769 and concentrate 
its efforts on the development of an effective and long-overdue solution to the 
wheat problem. 

We stand ready to be of whatever assistance we can to the members of this 
and other committees in dealing effectively with the current wheat situation. 


ExHIsit A 
ANALYSIS OF THE REVISED PoaGE BILL, H.R. 11769 


H.R. 11769 is a revised version of the so-called Family Farm Income Act of 
1960, which was originally introducerd as H.R. 10355. 

The differences between the two bills are largely matters of detail and lan- 
guage. The basic ideas are the same. 

In some cases differences are more apparent than real, because general 
language has been included in the revised bill to accomplish objectives that were 
dealth with more specifically in the original bill. 

For example, H.R. 10355 specifically authorized “income deficiency or com- 
pensatory payments,” while H.R. 11769 does the same thing in a less obvious way 
by authorizing alternative income stabilization methods. 

Major features of the revised bill are summarized below with brief analytical 
comments. 
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NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Commodities eligible for marketing orders 


The revised bill would extend the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 to “field and seed crops other than basic commodities, Irish potatoes, mint, 
onions, farm forestry products, eggs, chickens, and turkeys.” It would also sub- 
stitute “honey” for “honey bees” in the list of commodities eligible for marketing 
orders. 

The original bill would have extended the act to a much longer list of com- 
modities including apples produced outside the Pacific Northwest, fruits and 
vegetables produced for processing, corn, wheat, cotton, rice, peanuts, cattle, 
hogs, lambs, sheep, and milk fat in cream. 

Since Irish potatoes and onions are now included in the act as vegetables, the 
effect of specifically listing these commodities is to remove them from the exemp- 
tion that now applies to most fruits and vegetables sold for processing. 


Comment 


Historically, Farm Bureau has supported extension of the Marketing Agree- 
ment Act to commodities where the use of this approach is appropriate and 
desired by producers. 

Our policies also provide that marketing orders “shall be limited to the smallest 
practicable area.” 

We doubt that regional marketing orders would be practicable for commodities 
such as eggs, chickens, and turkeys, and we have no basis in our policy resolu- 
tions for the support of national marketing orders for such commodities. 


Notice and hearing 


Under the present law the Secretary of Agriculture is required to initiate pro- 
ceedings for the development of a marketing order whenever he “has reason to 
believe that the issuance of an order will tend to effectuate the declared policy 
of” the Marketing Agreement Act. The revised Poage bill would substitute a re- 
quirement that the Secretary shall initiate marketing order proceedings “upon 
request of producers.” 


Comment 


This language would restrict the Secretary’s discretion with regard to the need 
for initiating an order proceeding. The number of producers required to force 
action by the Secretary is not specified. 


Advisory assistance 


The Secretary would be required to “provide needed technical advisory assist- 
ance to enable such producers to prepare and process their briefs.” 


Comment 


This proposal could force the Department of Agriculture to provide a great 
deal of special service to producer groups. Since such assistance apparently 
would be restricted to producers who favor a marketing order, this provision 
would discriminate against any producer groups that might oppose such an 
order. There is no comparable provision in existing law. 


Bargaining standards 


Authority would be provided for the inclusion in marketing orders of provi- 
sions “establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiations of contractual agreements with firms engaged in marketing or 
processing * * * concerning stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, trans- 
portation carrier, grades, and size * * *” 


Comment 


There is no comparable provision in existing law. 

The effect of this proposal is not absolutely clear as it does not specify who 
would be subject to the standards in question. The apparent intent, however, 
is to authorize the use of marketing orders for the absolute fixing of prices, 
volume, shipping dates, and other factors. Such an undertaking would require 
controls far more stringent than any now in effect. Such controls inevitably 
would have to be extended to handlers and processors as well as producers. 


National application 


The Secretary would be required to initiate proceedings for the development of 
& national order whenever more than 50 percent of the estimated total annual 
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quantity of any commodity handled in the United States is regulated by one or 
more orders, and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds 
of the regulated quantities of the commodity so recommend. 

Under the present law no order may be made applicable on a national basis 
“unless the Secretary finds that the issuance of several orders applicable to the 
respective regional production areas or regional marketing areas, or both * * * 
would not effectively carry out the declared policy * * *” 


Comment 

We have had no experience with national marketing orders for commodities 
that are widely produced. It would be difficult—probably impossible—to pro- 
tect the interests of individuals and areas under a national marketing order, as 
policy almost certainly would be determined by a few highly developed com- 
mercial producing areas. 

A national marketing order for dairy products apparently is a prime objective 
of some of the supporters of this proposal. 


Termination date 

The provision of the original bill, which would have jeopardized the future 
of existing marketing agreement and order programs, by establishing a termina- 
tion date for the Marketing Agreement Act has been omitted from the revised 
version. 

NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAMS 
“Fair price” 

“Fair price” is defined as 100 percent of parity by reference to the provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 which provide for the computation 
of parity prices. 

Program development committees 

Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated production and supply 
of any farm commodity (other than a commodity for which a nationwide mar- 
keting order is in effect and with respect to which the Secretary has declared 
the commodity stabilization provisions of the act inoperative because of the 
inclusion of certain provisions in the marketing order) would, without a national 
commodity stabilization program, exceed estimated effective demand at a fair 
price and that this would adversely affect the level of net farm income to a 
serious degree, he would be required to provide for the election of a farm com- 
modity program development committee composed of representative producers 
of the commodity. 

Each such committee would be required to develop and recommend a national 
commodity stabilization program. 


Comment 

This part of the revised bill is similar to the comparable provisions of the 
original bill; however, the original bill exeluded tobacco, wool, sugarcane and 
sugar beets from the commodities eligible for national commodity stabilization 
programs. In addition, the elimination of cattle, hogs, lambs, and sheep from 
the list of commodities eligible for marketing order programs clearly makes 
these commodities subject to the proposed national commodity stabilization 
program provisions of the bill. This was not clear in H.R. 10355. Under the 
original bill, it appeared that livestock producers were to have an opportunity to 
develop programs under either the marketing order or the commodity stabiliza- 
tion approaches. 

Approval procedure 

Programs developed by commodity committees could be disapproved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture or by either House of Congress. Programs that were 
not disapproved by the Secretary or either House of Congress would be sub- 
mitted to a producer referendum and would become effective if approved by a 
two-thirds vote of the producers voting in such a referendum. 

Voting eligibility in a producer referendum on a commodity stabilization pro- 
gram would be restricted to producers of the commodity whose annual produc- 
tion had a value of not less than $500 or amounted to more than 50 percent of 
the value of all commodities produced on the farm in at least 3 of the immediately 
preceding 5 years. If two-thirds of the producers voting in a referendum did 
not favor a proposed commodity stabilization program, the program in effect 
on the date of the enactment of the proposed legislation would remain in opera- 
tion. 
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Comment 


Basing voting eligibility on value of production rather than on value of sales 
would largely avoid disfranchising feed grain producers who feed the bulk of 
their production on their own farms. Nevertheless, the provisions of the revised 
pill still reflect the fallacious assumption that the producers of individual com- 
modities are the only people interested in the programs proposed for such com- 
modities. 

The general public has a legitimate interest in any program that affects the 
national food supply, international relations, and Federal expenditures. All 
farmers are affected by individual commodity control programs, because such 
programs can shift resources from production of the controlled commodity to the 
production of other products. 

The livestock farmer has a very direct interest in programs for feed grains, 
and the feed producer has an equally direct interest in programs for livestock. 

The Congress should retain responsibility for determining major provisions 
of commodity programs—since it is the only place where all of the affected people 
are represented. 

Supply controls 


The Seeretary of Agriculture would be authorized and directed to establish 
and carry out such acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or other marketing 
supply adjustments as he may determine to be necessary to effectuate commodity 
stabilization programs. 

Commodity stabilization programs, developed by committees with the assist- 
ance of the Secretary, are to establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals 
among States, counties, and producers. 

The national marketing quota for any commodity under a stabilization pro- 
gram would be the quantity necessary to supply the estimated domestic and 
foreign markets and leave a reasonable carryover, less (a) estimated payments- 
in-kind, and (b) 10 percent of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity 
Credit Corporation at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into 
effect. 

Comment 


Since the provisions of existing laws relative to production controls would 
become ineffective on the effective date of any new commodity stabilization 
program, H.R. 11769 apparently would permit the establishment of acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas without the legislative safeguards that have 
been written in past programs to protect the interests of individuals, States, 
and counties, 

The proposal to provide carte blanche authority for adjustments among States, 
counties, and producers is amazing in view of the restrictions Congress has 
historically attached to provisions for the allocation of allotments and quotas. 

While the purchase and sale of quotas would not be specifically aythorized, 
farm commodity program development committees would have such broad powers 
that they probably could include such a provision in proposed commodity pro- 
grams. The idea of permitting producers to buy and sell allotments separate 
from the land to which they apply raises serious questions. Among other things 
it has serious implications for local areas and the businessmen who service 
farmers in such areas. If allotments could be bought and sold they would soon 
acquire a capital value, which would increase production costs and thereby 
eliminate, or greatly reduce, any benefit that might otherwise accrue to producers 
as a result of higher prices. This tends to occur under acreage allotment and 
marketing quota programs, but it would be greatly facilitated if allotments 
could be sold separately from the land to which they apply. 

Income stabilization methods 

The farm commodity stabilization committees proposed in the revised bill 
would be authorized to recommend alternative income stabilization methods, sub- 
ject to the proviso that the estimated cost of any stabilization program to the 
United States shall not exceed an amount equal to 10 percent of the estimated 
value of the commodity in the program year. No such program could include 
provisions for nonrecourse loans or Government purchases. 


Comment 


The phrase “alternative income stabilization methods” obviously is intended 
to include direct payments. While the requirement that direct payments be 
limited to a maximum of $10,000 to any one individual has been dropped, ceilings 
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on payments to individuals could be proposed by the commodity stabilization 
committees. As a matter of fact, the proposed limitation on the total cost of 
any commodity program would almost assure a ceiling on payments to individua) 
producers. 

In the case of export crops such as cotton, the limitation on authorize 
expenditures would limit exports by limiting export subsidies. 


Ezample (cotton) 


The national acreage allotment for cotton would be severely reduced by the 
provision restricting Federal expenditures to 10 percent of annual sales and the 
high export subsidy rates that would be required under a program designed 
to maintain domestic prices at near-parity levels. The Government currently 
is paying an export subsidy of 8 cents per pound on cotton. Since the average 
farm price of cotton was 28.23 cents in March 1960, a program that raised 
domestic prices to full partity (38.76 cents per pound) would require an export 
subsidy of 18.53 cents per pound. 

Controls which forced domestic cotton prices up to parity would stimulate a 
rapid substitution of paper, plastics, and synthetic fibers for much of the cotton 
that is now used. 

A generous estimate of domestic consumption for cotton at full parity would 
be 8 million bales. Under the terms of H.R. 11769 this means that the total 
marketing quota would be about 10.1 million bales. 

(A national marketing quota of 10.1 million bales would be worth $1,882 
million at 38.76 cents per pound. Ten percent of this is $188 million, which 
would finance the export of 2.1 million bales at 18.53 cents per pound.) 

At 1959 yields a marketing quota of 10.1 million bales would mean a national 
allotment of only 10.8 million acres (planted-acre basis), without allowing for 
payments-in-kind or the proposed annual reduction of 10 percent in CCC stocks, 
The CCC currently has about 6.0 million bales in inventory and under loan. If 
the national marketing quota were reduced by an amount equal to 10 percent of 
these stocks, the national acreage allotment at 1959 yields (planted-acre basis) 
would be 10.3 million acres. 


Feed grains 
The word “commodity” is defined to include commodity groups; and corn, 


barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed shall be deemed to be 
one commodity. 


Comment 


This provision of the bill suggests an intention to authorize a two-price sys- 
tem which would permit surplus wheat to be dumped into the feed market on 
a subsidized basis. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Release of CCC stocks 


The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare would be directed to under. 
take a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products 
distributed to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would be authorized to sell feed grains, including 
wheat, without restriction as to sales price to the extent of one bushel of corn 
or a unit of other grain of comparable feed value for each $2 expended for 
increased purchases of dairy, poultry, and meat products under this act. This 
apparently is intended to mean that if the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare spent $500 million to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat 
products distributed to institutions, to the needy, and through the school lunch 
program, the Secretary of Agriculture would be allowed to sell 250 million bushels 
of corn or a comparable amount of other feed grain without regard to any 
minimum sales provisions that otherwise would be applicable. 


Comment 


This provision of the revised bill carries an open-end authorization for ap- 
propriations. The cost could run into hundreds of millions of dollars. There 
is no justification for the Federal Government to assume additional responsi- 
bility in supplying free food to the needy, institutions, and the school lunch 
program. 

Food distributed under such a program would not result in a comparable 
increase in total consumption. Much of it would merely be substituted for the 
food that otherwise would be provided from other sources. 
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SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Every farmer participating in a commodity stabilization program—regardless 
of the size or nature of his operation—would be forced to allow at least 10 
percent of his tillable land to lie idle for a 3-year period without direct com- 
pensation, as a condition of eligibility for payments. In addition, each producer 
would be authorized to rent up to 30 percent of the tillable land on his farm to 
the Government for a 3-year period. The Secretary would be required to bear 
part of the cost of soil-building crops, uses, and practices on both the producer- 
contributed and the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building base. In 
the case of rented acreage, producers would be eligible to receive payments-in- 
kind “at a rate not less than the product of the number of acres in the Govern- 
ment-rented acreage of the soil-building base multiplied by two-thirds of the 
normal annual yield per acre on the farm for the crops actually grown in the 
immediately preceding 3 years on the land so retired * * *.” Payments would 
be made in cash or negotiable certificates where commodities are not available 
locally in the CCC inventory for making payments-in-kind. 


Comment 

This is a compulsory soil bank; however, the compulsory part of the program 
would have relatively little effect on production. Farmers would retire their 
poorest land and intensify cultivation on their remaining acres. 

The requirement that all producers participating in a commodity program re- 
tire a percentage of their tillable acres would discriminate against producers 
who normally devote only a small fraction of their tillable acreage of the crops 
covered by such programs. Such producers probably would be forced out of the 
production of controlled crops that occupy a minor portion of their tillable acres. 

Among other things, the land retirement provisions of H.R. 11769 eliminate the 
authority that now exists for placing whole farms in the soil bank. This would 
both increase the per acre cost of getting farmers to retire land and reduce the 
effectiveness of the program. When part of a farm is retired, the operator tends 
to intensify operations on his remaining acres. The whole farm approach over- 
comes this difficulty. In addition, the retirement of whole farms tends to re- 
move other productive resources such as labor and machinery from farm 
production. 

WHEAT 


The wheat provisions of the revised bill are somewhat similar to the bill that 
was vetoed in 1959. It is proposed to fix the support price at 85 percent of 
parity—currently $2.02 per bushel—for each crop of wheat beginning with the 
1961 crop and ending with the 1965 crop, to reduce farm acreage allotments by 
25 percent and give producers a payment-in-kind equal to 55 percent of the 
average annual yield of wheat on the 25 percent of their allotments which would 
be retired from production and placed in the conservation reserve under the bill. 

Mr. Poace. Any questions? 

If not, we shall be very much obliged—or did your associate have 
something to say? You are accompanied by Mr. Datt. Does he have 
something to say ? 

Mr. Lynn. He is here to assist in answering questions, if you have 
any. 

Mr. Poacs. If there are no questions, we are very much obliged to 
both of you. 

Mr. Horven. May I ask whether in the revised bill, cattle, hogs, 
and lambs and sheep are eliminated from the list of commodities 
eligible for marketing order programs? 

These commodities are still subject to the proposed national] stabili- 
zation commodity program envisioned in the bill, is this right? 

Mr. Lynn. I think this is right. If I understood the suggested 
amendment this morning, this is correct. I don’t know whether it in- 
cluded under—— 

Mr. Hoeven. You mean if we adopted the amendments? 


~ 
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Mr. Lynn. Well, I think they are included now in the genera] pro- 
visions of the bill, but I believe the amendments this morning put them 
back in specifically. They were definitely in the original bill, My, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Lynn. And it was hazy as to where this applied in the revised 
version. And if I understood the amendments this morning, and 
the cross-examination, I believe by Mr. Dixon, they want to bring 
them back in. This is our understanding. 

Mr. Hoeven. If they are covered by the bill, the commodity stabilj- 
zation program provisions will still apply. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Any further questions? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I want to get clear on the position of 
Farm Bureau on this one point. You close the statement by saying: 

We strongly urge that the committee disapprove this bill and concentrate its 
efforts on the development of an effective and long-overdue solution to the 
wheat problems. 

Now, are we to take that as an indication that the Farm Bureau is 
satisfied with the status of agriculture, other than wheat ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir; we are not satisfied with per family farm income 
or net farm income, but we are not making any recommendation for 
amendment to the price support and adjustment program with any 
ether commodity except wheat. 

Mr. Jones. Well, now, if you are not interested—if you are in- 
terested in the others, I can’t understand why you are saying we should 
direct all of our efforts toward solving the wheat problem and let the 
rest of the farmers down. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, we don’t think this is going to happen, sir. This 
committee and all of us worked very hard to get the Agricultural Act 
of 1958 passed. It ison the books. It is working. 

Therefore—— 

Mr. Jones. Won’t you agree on this: That it is working to bring 
the economy of the farmer down all the time ? 

Mr. Lynn. No, I don’t think it is; I think it is the reverse of that. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I just can’t agree with you. There is a difference 
of opinion. 

Mr. Poacr. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Hagen. I want to ask one question: Referring to this section 
on distribution of protein foods, I wonder why that is in there? It 
doesn’t greatly expand the existing authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to spend money for these purposes, and the problem 
has been with the Appropriations Committee and the Secretary in 
re these programs. The school lunch program has slipped further 
behind all the time and I think that a proper forum for the proposi- 
tion of Government additions to diet would be the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees. Do you have any comments on that 
section ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. Well, we are not for the title II. We are for the school 
lunch program and the use of the section 32 funds as now provided. 
But we are not for turning this authority over to the Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Department because then we will—you see, under 
the authority of this, they can distribute food whether it is in surplus 
or not. 
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Mr. Hacen. It looks like this is kind of a Christmas card unless we 
can get some assurance from the Appropriations Committee will act 
to implement it contrary to our experience with the school lunch 
program. “10 i 

Mr. Lynn. This is frosting on the cake. 

Mr. Suorr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

The original version of the bill, if I recall properly, authorized the 
expenditur e of $500 million for this aspect of the program. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. This bill changed the language to say, I believe, such 
amounts as Congress may from time to time authorize? 

Mr. Hacen. It is an open end authorization money wise. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to ask another question. One of the pro- 
visions of this bill throws corngrowers in with all these other grain 
feed growers. Conceivably, they could be thrown into a program 
with a very minority vote. 

Have you sampled any of our membership in the corn growing 
area on this question ? 

Mr. Lynn. Not on this specific question. This bill has been 
changed so often and so frequently it is a little hard to tie it down 
just exactly at any one time. However, our members are supporting 
the Agricultural Act of 1958, which deals with corn and other field 
grain. Weare not for a nationwide marketing order. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Lynn, may I get back to the point Mr. Hagen 
raised about the distribution of this protein. Do you object to a 
program which involves the purchase of food, whether it be in surplus 
or not? 

In your interpretation of this, you are correct that it does apply 
to food, whether it is in surplus or whether it isn’t, for distribution 
through the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare as a 
charity program. 

Mr. Lynn. Our current policy, Mr. Poage, is that we support sec- 
tion 32 for the distribution of surplus agricultural commodities 
through that program, plus the school lunch program, and all that 
it involves. We are not currently for any program that would cause 
us the—the Department of Agriculture, the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department to go out and buy food for distribution to—— 

Mr. Poace. Does that mean you are opposed to it? You said you 
were not for it. I assume you are opposed to it. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. We are opposed to it. 

Mr. Poacr. That is what I wanted to get. You are opposed to any 
program that would require the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to go out and buy in the market food to give away under the 
welfare programs ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you. 

You wanted to ask a question, Mr. Coad ? 

Mr. Coap. Well, the question I have is this: I wanted to determine 
from the witness, Mr. Lynn, is it now, or has it been, Farm Bureau 
policy that corn be dealt. with separately and apart from the rest of 
the feed grains ? 
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Mr. Lynn. No, sir. We have always thought that the total feed 
grains had to be considered in connection with each other. 

Mr. Coan. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Lynn. This is one reason that prompted our people to be for 
the Agricultural Act of 1958. Up until that time, all the other feed 
grains were treated without acreage allotment and with zero to 90 
price support. 

Mr. Coan. So then, actually, this particular aspect of this bill is not 
contrary to the Farm Bureau policy. That is, that the total feed 
grain situation be looked at as one problem ? 

Mr. Lynn. I think you have to relate them, certainly, and include 
feed wheat, too. 

Mr. Coap. Yes. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. Are there any other questions? 

If not, we are very much obliged to you, Mr. Lynn and Mr. Datt. 
We appreciate your presence. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Now, I had promised Congressman Johnson’s office— 
they have a constituent who they said waited all morning. 

Vorice. The gentleman is not here right now. 

Mr. Poace. Well, then, we will go on. We will then hear Mr, 
Bernhard Rosee. He wants to catch a train out of here. 


STATEMENT OF BERNHARD ROSEE, MEMBER, BOARD OF TRADE, 
CHICAGO 


Mr. Roser. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state that the farmers in 
1947, 1948, 1949, 1950 received very nice incomes. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, pardon me. I wonder if the witness will 
identify himself. 

Mr. Poace. If you will, if you will tell us who you are and where 
you are from, and what your connection is. 

Mr. Roses. I am an individual businessman, and I am a trader on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and I am also a member of the Chica 
Board of Trade, but I have no connection with any officials in the 
Board of Trade, or none whatsoever. 

I am just plain for myself, and I am testifying here as a citizen, as 
a private citizen. 

Mr. Poace. We will be glad to hear from you. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Roser. In 1950, for some reason or other, the Government allo- 
cated money to build grain storage space. At that time we had a 
storage capacity of 2,175 million bushels. 

By 1958, that capacity increased to 3,500 million bushels of storage 
space. Naturally, the farmers somehow or another started producing 
and we accumulated surplus after surplus, and what happened to the 
American farmer? 

The price constantly went down, down, down, and some of the small 
farmers were forced against the wall without any question. 

These people who build these elevators have built elevators with 
taxpayers’ money. They were getting the money under the amortiza- 
tion plan. 
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Within 4 or 5 years these elevators were free of charge to these 

entlemen. 

“Who is the loser? The American taxpayers. The American 
farmer. 

I feel if we were to adopt a plan in which farmers of all grains or 
any surplus commodities would retire, like in wheat, 50 percent; and, 
in return, if the farmer would be paid from Government surplus 
stock, in my opinion, at least 80 percent—the reason I ask for 80 
percent or, if possible, even more, for the past 3 or 4 years of maybe 
5 years, the small farmers hi ardly could break even under their pro- 
duction on these small grains like wheat, corn and oats and barley 
and grain sorghums. 

By doing so, we would save the American taxpayer quite huge sums 
of money and the ee ican farmer would save money; once the sur- 
plus would disappear, the natural price will come back as the farmer 
had them in 1947, 1948 and so forth and so forth. 

We always know, and I may give one more little example. Last 
year during the months of November, Deceniber, eggs were selling 
in Chicago wholesale, fresh eggs, about 26, 27 or 28 cents a dozen. 

Why? 

Because the surplus was tremendous. 

Now eggs are selling 37, 36, 38 cents. Here is the proof. Once 
we reduce the surplus our farm commodities will return to a sound 
basis and the taxpayers would not have to pay one penny. 

We read in the epee constantly the money we have wasted over 
farm support prices. The farmer is not getting anything under 
that. He is losing money, and the taxpayer is losing, and I urge you 
gentlemen to try to put a bill where we get rid of our surplus. 

And I thank you. 

If there are any stents 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Rosee, I did not know whether you intended to 
do so, but I appreciate the plug you gave for my payment-in-kind 
corn surplus bill, H.R. 10672. 

Mr. Roser. Well, it has nothing to do. I am feeling as a citizen. 
T have spent, I might as well say, tens of thousands of dollars for 
many years to come to Washington, not only in this particular mat- 
ter, in other matters, called to the attention of many other Members 
of the Congress, at my own expense, as I am a foreigner, a European, 
and I have seen bloodshed in the streets in Vienna. I have seen riots 
in Budapest. I have seen riots in Berlin. 

When I came in 1928 to the United States only on a visit, without 
being able to speak one word of English, I felt like this is not a coun- 
try, this is a paradise, and decided “this is my motto: At any time I 
can fight to maintain the most wonderful country in the world, I will 
do so. And I will do so at my own expense, without anyone—as a 
matter of fact, I might as well say it. 

The board of trade officials object to my constant going to Washing- 
ton or interfering with commodity legislation or—I feel Tike this is my 
duty as an American citizen, and I am doing it. 

I thank you gentlemen for giving me the opportunity. If there 
are any questions, I will be glad to answer. 
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Mr. Poace. We are very appreciative of you for your statement, 
If there are no further questions, we are very much obliged to you, 

Thank you. 

Mr. Roser. I thank you very much for giving me the opportunity 
to testify. 

Mr. Poacr. Dr. Kenneth D. Naden, National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives. 


STATEMENT OF DR. KENNETH D. NADEN, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Napven. Mr. Chairman, my name is Kenneth D. Naden, admin- 
istrative counselor for the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
Iam here to present the council's position on H.R. 11769. 

At its last annual meeting in January 1960, the official delegate 
body of the national council ‘approved the following resolution: 


MARKETING AGREEMENTS AND ORDERS 


The council favors legislation that carries authorization for the use of market- 
ing agreements and orders and for the continuation and liberalization of the 

gricultural Marketing Agreement Act to: 

1. Provide for inclusion of additional commodities to which marketing agree- 
ments and orders are adapted, provided that a majority of the producers by 
number and volume signify their desire to be included under the act; 

2. Enlarge and clarify the authorization for agencies established under mar- 
keting orders to engage in or finance within reasonable limits research work 
from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order ; 

3. Provide for the continuous operation of marketing agreements and orders, 
despite short-term price variations, where necessary, to assure orderly distribu- 
tion throughout the marketing season. 

The national council wishes neither to commend nor to criticize any 

articular provisions of H.R. 11769 because it is a long, complicated 
ill and we have had insufficient time for full consultation with mem- 
bers of the organization to develop a position on all parts. 

We do, however, want to be on record as giving approval to the 
general direction expressed by those portions of H.R. 11769 pertaining 
to strengthening the bargain power of producers through the prin- 
ciples of marketing agreements and orders. We are glad that the 
committee is moving to strengthen the kind of programs in which 
farmers assume a greater degr ee of responsibility and to strengthen 
the tools which are available to farmers in achieving a fair market 
price for their products. 

The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives has had this kind of 
approach to the farm income problem under study for several years. 
The resolution quoted above was passed first in 1954 and was re- 
affirmed at our most recent 1960 meeting. We are pleased that the 
committee is thinking along these lines as a possible fruitful avenue 
of attack on the farm income problem. 

We are hopeful that the committee will give us an opportunit 
work with them in perfecting legislation that will strengthen mar ie 
ing order and agreement programs on a local and wo. basis. 

‘We believe that great care must be taken, that safeguards be pro- 
vided so that legislation does not move in the direction of British 
Commonwealth Commodity Boards. Programs must be operated by 
farmers under the general supervision of the Government. 
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We also urge that adequate provision be made to protect the opera- 
tion of agreements and orders presently in effect. New legislation 
should not have an adverse effect on these measures. | 

During my own residence in California as an agricultural economist 
on the faculty of the University of California, I had the opportunity 
to observe many marketing orders and agreements in effect for perish- 
able fruits and vegetables in that State. 

Many farmer cooperative members of the national council such as 
Sunkist Growers, Inc., and Diamond Walnut Growers, Inc., have 
operated under these measures. Among the favorable results which 
represent the strengthening of the bargaining power of farmers which 
can be expected from the use of marketing agreements and orders are 
these : 

A. Improvement in the knowledge by farmers of the requirements 
of consumers, processors and mass-distribution retailers so that they 
ean change their production methods to raise the value of their prod- 
ucts to buyers and thereby achieve higher income. 

B. Orderly flow of the commodity from production areas to con- 
sumption areas in accordance with demand may be achieved. This 
prevents sharp increases and decreases in the flow to market, stabi- 
lizes prices during the marketing season and thereby raises total con- 
sumer demand for the product. 

C. Improvement in the quality, grade, size or pack of the product 
may be achieved. ‘These efforts help to raise the value and shelf life 
of the product. 

D. An improvement in total demand by reason of better adver- 
tising and promotion programs may be achieved. 

E. Research programs can be directed to specific problems of vital 
importance. Such programs can be geared in and geared out with a 
minimum of rules and regulations and with maximum efficiency. 

Members of the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives know 
from their own experience that marketing agreements and orders are 
no magic seeuntla’ ee which to raise prices and raise incomes. They 
do not automatically bring solutions to marketing problems. 

They do, however, give farmers a tool whereby they can maké steady 
and significant progress in the direction of earning and getting their 
fair share of the national income. 

We also point out the serious need for greater protection under the 
antitrust laws for farmers’ joint marketing programs. We have rea- 
son to believe that. some of the safeguards upon which farmers have 
relied are in jeopardy. 

We suggest further that attention be paid to measures that may be 
useful in more effective development and protection of the bargaining 
type cooperative. 

Finally, we propose that there be a positive approach in the legis- 
lation under consideration toward the establishment of a climate which 
will be conducive to the sound growth and constructive operation of 
the farmers’ own cooperative marketing organizations. 

Improvement in marketing farm products should mean much more 
than marketing efficiency or reduction in cost of transportation, 
ene wholesaling and retailing. These are highly important 

ut they are not enough because, under today’s supply conditions and 
prolonged buyers’ market conditions, the benefits of efficiency accrue 
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mostly to consumers rather than being shared equitably between farm- 
ers and consumers. 

Improvement in marketing should also mean improvement in the 
terms of trade for agriculture. This embraces better selling ability 
and raises consumer demand. A sound program embodying the prin- 
ciples of marketing orders and marketing agreements can make a Sig: 
nificant contribution toward those goals. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present these views to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Snort. Mr. Naden, I notice you emphasize the point that mar- 
keting orders probably best apply on a local and regional basis. 

I have tried to analyze this bill that we are considering in light 
of its differentiation in the prov isions that would be prov ided 3 in the 
event that bill became law in comparison to the provisions that exist 
under our present marketing agreement legislation. 

The question that comes to my mind is: Is it possible to apply the 
marketing order principle on a national basis to some of the com- 
modities perhaps which we are prone to think of being most in need 
of some assistance or other in the way of marketing ability on the 
part of the farmers ¢ 

Is it possible to apply the marketing agreement principle on a na- 
tional basis in view of the widely divergent conditions that exist in 
different parts of the country in regard to the type of production, the 
cost of production, in so many of our various products that are prod- 
ucts in almost every State of the Union ? 

Mr. Naven. In our view, it is not practical to use the marketing 
agreement on a nationwide basis. We prefer—we believe those prod- 
ucts in those areas in which they have been successful, it has been in 
a limited area where there is a kind of problem that was unique to 
that area to which the limited resources and ability of the marketing 
order agreement program might be effective. 

Mr. Suorr. Do I interpret that, then, as meaning that you believe 
that the present law embodies about all the authority that is necessary 
from a practical standpoint to enable commodity groups to do this 
wast 

Mr. Napen. We believe that the present law, as it is written, is very 
adequate and sound and has been utilized successfully in many area 
and for many products. 

Our statement refers to our desire to enlarge it to more commodi- 
ties and to broaden it to give authority to do additional things which 
they may not now be able to do under certain conditions. 

Mr. Suorr. I know that you personally, and I think the organiza- 
tion that you represent, have been quite interested in the responsi- 
bility of producer groups to take the initiative in trying to promote 
their product, if that isn’t too simple a term. 

[ think you mentioned in here better methods of packaging, pack- 
ing, merchandising, and that sort of thing. I have always been a 
strong believer that there was a great. need for that sort of thing, and 
I have wondered in analyzing the bill that we have under considera- 
tion if there was enough emphasis being placed on this approach. 

I guess the bill doesn’t exac ‘tly deny that sort of thing, but it seems 
to me there is a lack of emphasis and reference to that aspect of the 
producer’s responsibility in the bill that we are now considering. 
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Mr. Napven. We would emphasize that point: That the producers 
who are closely acquainted with the problems and have had experience 
in the marketing of each commodity should be the ones principally 
responsible for dec iding what they want to do and then what is prac- 
tical under the economic and marketing conditions that prevail. 

Mr. Suorr. Thank you. 

Mr. Hoeven. In your statement you say as follows: 

We also argue that adequate provision be made to protect the operation of 
agreements and orders presently in effect. New legislation should not have an 
adverse effect on these measures. 

Do you mean by that that existing marketing agreements should be 
a at from the bill? 

Mr. Napen. Not specifically. We refer there to the—to our satis- 
faction, generally speaking, and to the satisfaction of the members 
of our organization, generally speaking, with the authorities granted 
now. 

Mr. Horven. You say you want to protect the operation of agree- 
ments and orders presently in effect. You do not want to disturb 
them, - you? 

Mr. Napen. That is correct ? 

Mr. Horven. Then, you want to make an exception as far as the pro- 
posed legislation is concerned ? 

Mr. Naven. I believe so, 

Mr. Poacr. Well, is there anything in this bill that you see that can 
— affect orders that are now in existence ? 

Mr. Napen. It refers specifically to the authorization for nationwide 
marke t ing agreements and orders and our policy —— 

Mr. Poacr. Is there anything here that authorizes the wiping out 
of the existing orders ? 

Mr. Napen. Not specifically that I recall; no, sir. 

Mr. Snort. Mr. Chairman, if you would yield —— 

Mr. Poacr. Sure. 

Mr. Srorr. In the event there is presently a marketing order in ex- 
istence on a local basis, wouldn’t the application of this law on a na- 
tional basis perhaps wipe out or change very materially anxisting 
marketing order setup that was on a local or regional basis? 

Mr. Poacr. Frankly, 1 a to admit I think it should, but on a 
thorough reading of the bill, it looks to me as if it does not. 

It specifically exempts erp that is in existence, and—— 

Mr. Horven. Just to clarify the record, would the chairman point 
out where that protection is covered in his bill? TI ean’t find it. 

Mr. Poacr. The attorney for the committee just suggested to me 
there is no language in part I that is not—no language in part I that 
specifically reserves anything, but that there is no language in part I 
that authorizes a change of anything. 

But, of course, if you did adopt a nationwide order that included 
territory covered by a local order, the broader order would supersede 
the more restricted order. And, as T said a moment ago, it should. 
But it says in here it did not. It should and unquestionably it would, 
if you adopted such an order. , 

Mr. Coan. Mr. Chairman, the farmers, themselves, would do that. 

Mr. Poace. That is correct. 
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Mr. Suort. Well, conceivably, Mr. Chairman, the point I was get- 
ting at, you might in attempting to adopt a national marketing order, 
which included a local group, the local group might still be opposed 
to the national proposal, but there would be votes enough on the 
national basis so that the local group would be taken in regardlegs 
of their objection. 

Mr. Poacr. That is cert: ainly correct. 

So long as there is one family that opposes it, there is also somebody 
that opposes it. But if they are in the minority, under our theory 
we make the will of the majority operate and that is the theory 
* marketing orders are justified. 

I don’t know any marketing order where there is not some opposi- 
tion. There may be. 

Don’t you usually find some opposition in every marketing order 
that you put into effect, and don’t we, to that extent, let the majority 
of the producers within that area impose their views on those who 
protest ? 

The order is just as effective to the man who protests as it is on the 
man who supports it. 

Mr. Suorr. Well. right there, there is this difference, I think: I 
could go along with you that the people within one small area whose 
operating conditions, climatic conditions, marketing conditions, are 
very similar, if the majority wants to adopt one certain approach, 
certainly the minority perhaps should be forced to go along. 

On a nationwide basis, however, you would obviously have some 

vastly different production conditions and marketing conditions and 
it might be eminently unfair to allow a majority on a “nationwide basis 
to impose on a minority, on a regional or loc: al basis, a program that 
would be perhaps desirable to the majority of the people nationally, 
but very inappropriate for this local group. That is the only point. 

Mr. Poager. I can’t see the slightest difference. It is a matter of 
opinion, of letting the majority rule on a national basis and letting 
the majority rule on a county basis. I have lived with one of these 
marketing orders, been in business for 11 years under it, and there 
didn’t everybody in my area approve it. There is a vast difference 
between the position of some of those dairymen as compared with 
others. Right within the same county and right on adjoining farms, 
for that matter. 

Some of them found it very advantageous to adopt the marketing 
order. Some of them thought it was disadvant: igeous to them. 

But it. applied to everybody and still applies to everybody whether 
it was advantageous to them or whether it wasn’t. It is true that the 
majority of them still feel it is advant ageous to them and they keep it 
in effect. 

Now, as far as principle is concerned, I can’t see the slightest differ- 
ence in saying that you can impose an order on me because a majority 
of the other members of this committee feel differently, than in say- 
ing on a national basis that. you can pick out a substantial group who 
make up a minority and say that they must in the interest of the 
whole of the crop—— 

Mr. Suorr. I can agree with you that the principle is the same but 
what I am trying to point out is that conditions may be very different. 

Mr. Poace. Conditions may be very different on adjoining farms. 
T have seen it and you have, too. 
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The conditions may be so different that it is advantageous to this 
man to get in the program and it is disadvantageous to this man to 
vet in it, and yet they are on adjoining farms. 
~ Mr. Suorr. Yes, but they are still operating under the same basic 
conditions. Those differences that exist will be—— 

Mr. Poacr. They may or may not be. 

Mr. Snorr (continuing). Individual differences. 

Mr. Poace. They may or may not be operating under the same set 
of conditions. They may have vastly different conditions and yet be 
adjoining. ei 

Mr. Suorr. They have got the same climatic conditions and mar- 
keting conditions. 

Mr. Poacr. They may have different conditions right there. They 
may be just across the river or one in high land and the other on 
flood land. 

Mr. Marruews. I wonder if Mr. Short, wouldn’t agree with me 
that this i issort of a problem, too, that insofar as your loes i] marketing 
orders are concerned, if it is in your district, the majority of the people 
in your district are for that order if it is approved. 

Now, then, if you have a national marketing order, as a practical 
problem, if you, a Congressman, vote for a national marketing order 
and the majority of your people in your district may not approve of 
that national marketing order even though they have to be guided 
by its provisions, would that not present quite a practical problem to 
aman wanting to be reelected to Congress ? 

Mr. Suorr. It certainly would. A Congressman, if I understand 
it correctly, is going to have an opportunity to exercise his determi- 
nation, but I think it is hoped that the determination will be made by 
a majority of the people across the country and not be subject to the 
final determination by Congress. 

To me, that is one of the provisions of this bill that I am opposed to. 

We have recognized that we haven’t been able to solve this situation, 
sotospeak. So weare telling the farmers: 

“Now, you go ahead and write a farm program that you think will 
do the job.” But we still put the provision in there that it is going to 
be subject to approv al by C ongress. 

Mr. Poace. Well, now, if the gentleman would yield on two points 
there, in the first place, our existing marketing order to which every- 
body in the room gives lipserv ice—I think there are some who don’t 
believe in them, who don’t believe they are very good—but everybody 
gives lip service to marketing orders. 

I don’t hear anybody condemn them, do I? Many producers can- 
not get along without m: irketing orders, and they don’t do it. And 
yet the marketi ing orders that we have been living under for about 20 
years, Congress doesn’t pass upon the things that are in most market- 
ing orders. Congress doesn’t review them. Congress doesn’t accept 
responsibility for them. 

We have passed the buck to producers in these marketing orders, 
and it has worked pretty well, and we haven’t had a great deal of 
complaint that we have escaped our responsibilities “by allowing 
marketing orders. 
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It is just a question of how broad you can draw them. They are no 
more undemocratic when they are confined to one county than to the 
Nation or vice-versa. 

They are no more democratic because of a wide area. It is just a 
question of whether you think it is wise to cover a wide area. You 

can’t find any difference in the democracy involved, can you? 

Mr. Suort. Now, but if the principle of Congress ‘not approving the 
smal] market order is good, why not apply. it to the nationwide 
market ¢ 

Mr. Poace. We do. This bill does apply it to the nationwide 
marketing order, and I thought that was what you were objecting to, 

Mr. Suorr. Subject to the approval- 

Mr. Poagr. No. 

Mr. Suort. Put it this way: subject to the disapproval ? 

Mr. Poace. No. That is part 2 of title I, stabilization programs of 
the large commodities. This bill does not change one bit the machin- 
ery by which you establish marketing orders. It is just the same, 
whether good or bad, as it has been for the last 20 years. 

And the other point I wanted the gentleman to yield on was: I 
have a slightly eminent authority whom the gentleman, I am sure, 
will not want to repudiate. . 

Can I read from a speech that was made to us suggesting that a 
supplemental approach would be to authorize a marketing agreement 
and order program ¢ 

This would make it possible for the various segments of the industry who 
operate in handling their marketing problems without the national reliance on 
the Government. 

That relates to peanuts and it is out of President Eisenhower's 
speech to the Congress on January 19. 

In other words, the President has recommended as an alternative 
or at least it is suggested as a practical possibility the establishment 
of a marketing order on peanuts. 

Mr. Suorr. Right there, Mr. Chairman, I want to point out we get 
back to this principle of the marketing order approach applying 
much better to crops or any produ ets that are produced on a localized 
basis than it is on a national basis, and certainly peanuts fall into 
that category. 

Mr. Poacr. Peanuts are produced in about half the States of the 
Union. 

Mr. Suorr. But they are not a major product as cotton and corn 
and wheat. 

Mr. Poacr. That is right. And this bill takes care of cotton and 
corn and feed grains under part 2, not part 1, and specifically provides 
that vou can’t use marketing orders for those crops that you were 
just mentioning. 

Every one of these are specifically prohibited from using market- 
ing orders. 

Certainly, we recognize that on those major crops that it becomes 
probably impractical. 

Now, I know it is just a matter of degree of where you draw the 
line. I know we have thought that if these things had been as sue- 
cessful as we had been told they were, for the past 25 years, that cer- 
tainly with 25 years’ experience you ought to be able to expand the 
use of marketing orders and not keep them forever in their infancy. 
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[I find myself getting older as 25 years pass and I believe these 
marketing orders are ms turing, and that we ought to be able to ex- 
pand | their use. 

If it is a good program, it ought to be able to be expanded further 
than it has been. The witness just said they would like to see it 
expanded. He doesn’t tell us where or how. 

se would you like to see it expanded ? 

Mr. Napven. In two ways, Mr. Chairman. 

One, to make them more available to more products than they are. 

Mr. Poace. What products would you suggest ¢ 

Mr. Napen. I don’t have any specific 

Mr. Poace. Do you object to making them available to, well, to 
chickens and turkeys, eggs? Do you object to making them avail- 
able to those products? 

Mr. Napen. In the terms of reference, I can’t answer the question 
directly. I refer to the general principle of moving in the direction 
of making them avail: ane to more products where “the farmers and 
their leaders in those areas think they would be effective. It might 
apply to chickens. 

Mr. Poace. Obviously, you wouldn’t make them available to these 
unless the farmers and their leaders felt it was desirable. 

Mr. Napen. I would say it might be permissive to apply to eggs or 
chickens or turkeys. 

Mr. Poacr. There is nothing about this mandatory. 

Mr. Napen. The answer to the other part of your question is that 
they be permitted to do more things than they may be now permitted 
to do. 

Mr. Poace. Just what do you want to do that you can’t do now? 

Mr. Napen. Well, some State marketing orders, for example, have 
prohibitions against any kind of volume control, seasonal volume 
control during the season; and there are many products for which 
volume control over a season—— 

Mr. Poace. Some of the orders have prohibition against that, but 
the basic law doesn’t prohibit it, does it ? 

Mr. Napven. I don’t recall any provision in the law referring to 
that. i 

Mr. Poacs. In other words, those are some of the terms which the 
farmers, themselves, put into the order, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Naven. If they are written in such a way that they permit 
these two things, as I mentioned, the specific measures, on a local 
basis, then the terms of the statement prevail. The terms of our 
approval prevail. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, you don’t find any fault with the law in regard 
to a prohibition against doing those things, do you? You are “just 
criticizing certain orders, aren’t you ? 

Mr. Naven. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. You are now criticizing what some of these farmers 
decided they wanted in this program, and you thought the farmers 
ought i. have been more liberal ? 

Mr. Naven. No. Certain State enabling legislation has placed 
prohibitions 

Mr. Poacr. Would you suggest, then, that this Congress should sit 
here and tell the States that ‘they -annot put those prohibitions in ? 
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Mr. Napven. No. I am thinking of the Federal marketing order, 

Mr. Poage. There is no prohibition in the Federal marketing law, 
is there, with which you find fault ¢ 

Mr. Naven. There are prohibitions in it now against certain prod- 
ucts. I feel it ought to be expanded. 

Mr. Poace. But not against these practices you are talking about? 

Mr. Napen. I can’t recite specifically on those. 1 don’t think there 
are, but I am not sure. 

Mr. Poace. It is State law you are complaining about. Do you 
want us to go that far? Do you believe that Congress ought to be 
able to abrogate those State laws / 

Mr. Naven. No. I believe the Congress should pass enabling legis- 
laoitn which would permit the farmers in local areas by their own 
judgment and their own votes to move in these two directions I men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Poace. In spite of what those farmers, as citizens of the State 
of Colorado, have already said about their 

Mr. Napen. No. 

Mr. Poacr. What you are asking us to do is repeal the State law, 
abrogate the State law? Do you want us to abrogate an existing 
State law ? 

Mr. Napven. I am afraid I am not qualified to comment on that. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; you raised the question. You are the only man 
in this room who is qualified. You are the man who raised the ques- 
tion. 

Now, do you think this Congress ought to sit here in Washington 
and say to the State of Colorado that you can’t pass a law limiting 
the scope of your marketing orders ? 

Mr. Napen. I don’t believe it would be possible for the Congress 
to do that, would it? I am not a lawyer, and I am not a constitu- 
tional 

Mr. Poace. You are telling us it ought to be done. Do you think 
we should do it? 

Mr. Napen. No; I do not. 

Mr. Poace. Then there is no validity to your complaint in this 
forum, is there? 

Your complaint should go to Denver or Austin or Bismarck, or 
some other State capital, shouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Naven. No; I believe not. 

Mr. Poace. You don’t think so? 

Mr. Napen. No. I am—— 

Mr. Poace. Well, when you are complaining about State laws, then 
why should you come here / 

Mr. Naven. For the reasons that have already been stated, Mr. 
Chairman: that we believe, we approve of the direction that this bill 
authorizes and the direction which gives farmers permission to act. 

Mr. Poace. I know, but I am talking about this question of extend- 
ing the scope of these orders which you say is circumscribed too 
severely by certain State laws. 

I am just trying to get it clear here on the record whether we think 
that the Congress ought to be the final authority or whether we should 
leave it to the State capitals. 

Mr. Napen. Some at each. 
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Mr. Poace. Some at each ? 

Mr. Napen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to ask the witness a question and make 
a comment. 

We keep talking about a majority or two-thirds majority, but title 
I doesn’t contain any referendum provision itself. You have to look 
at the existing act which provides you can vote one of these orders 
in only if handlers of more than 50 percent of the volume agree. 
Further producers of two-thirds of the volume can get a program 
underway. 

Now, just to quote section 11—A, it says that any order issued under 
this section may be made applicable to any and all production of mar- 
keting areas only in very exceptional circumstances. 

Further the proposal doesn’t indicate whether or not a new refer- 
endum is required to institute changes in the original program. 

There, I would like to ask the witness: What do you understand as 
the meaning of the field crop, field and seed crops? What crops would 
be included ¢ 

Mr. Napen. Well, generally speaking, they refer to the cultivated 
crops, potatoes, alfalfa, corn, crops of that nature. 

Mr. Hacen. Would you include watermelon, cantaloups ? 

Mr. Naven. Generally, they are considered in the fruit and vege- 
table field. 

Mr. Hacen. Did you think this language—is there enough accept- 
ance of this word, or phrase “feed and seed crops” to permit this law 
to be clear without further definition ¢ 

Mr. Napen. I can’t answer that explicitly because I feel it might 
depend to some extent upon what definitions there may be in some 
Federal regulations. 

There may be some Federal grading regulations or some regulations 
that do make that definition. 

Mr. Hacen. You state the national council wishes neither to com- 
mend or criticize any particular provision of H.R. 11769, that it is a 
long, complicated bill, and, “We have had insufficient time for a full 
consultation with members of the organization to develop a position on 
all parts.” 

Now, this bill is something like one of these missiles. It might be 
fine in concept but a little valve failure and the thing blows up. I 
guess you would be most unhappy if we passed this bill in its present 
form, is that correct? 

Mr. Napen. Sir, I can’t comment on the—council has no position on 
the bill in its entirety. As I say, we had insufficient time to study 
it. But we thought the committee would be interested in hearing the 
council’s views on this particular part which we consider very impor- 
tant. 

Mr. Hagen. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Any further questions? 

If not, we are very much obliged to you. 

Mr. Napen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. We are obliged for your contribution. 

The next witness will be Mr. Fred Heinkel, Missouri Farmers As- 
sociation. 
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STATEMENT OF FRED HEINKEL, PRESIDENT, MISSOURI FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY J. A. BAKER, DIRECTOR, NA. 
TIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Poace. Mr. Heinkel has appeared before our committee nu- 
merous times in the past. We are always glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Herxet. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Fred Heinkel. Iam president of the Missouri Farmers Asso- 
ciation, which has a membership of over 150,000 Missouri farmers, 

I have asked Mr. John Baker to accompany me here because of his 
technical familiarity with this bill in the e vent of any technical ques- 
tions, and also to show some unity among farm organiz: itions in this 
country. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you to present the 
picture of agriculture and to suggest some possible remedies. The 
three charts attached to this statement portray, graphically, the farm 
problem. 

We might just refer to those charts very briefly. The first one uses 
the peacetime years of 1947-49 as a basis and shows the increase in 
prices of the things that farmers buy since that time and the decrease 
in the prices farmers receive. 

The second one shows some infl ation, or whatever you might care 
to call it, increase in wages of 32.9 since 1952, the last vear in which 
farmers received on the average 100 percent of parity for their farm 
products. 

It shows an increase in corporate profits in this period of 5 years of 
44.8 percent after taxes, and a decrease in farm income of 22.2 per- 
cent. 

The third chart shows the increased quantities of various farm com- 
modities that are required to buy a tractor of a given size, which in 
1947-49 cost $1,670, and which last year cost $2,490, an increase of 
49 percent in the price of the tractor, but requiring an increase of 
146 percent in the quantity of hogs, 117 percent in the quantity of 
corn, and so forth, to buy that tractor, which is conclusive evidence 
that you do not decrease farm production by decreasing prices; but, 
on the contrary, production is increased because the pressure is on 
the farmer to produce a greater quantity and volume to get the nec- 
essary dollars to buy the tractor, to pay the taxes, or to pay his 
helpers. 

I am going to suggest some additional matters to be considered 
in connection with the proposed Family Farm Income Act—but, more 
importantly, I am going to urge you to consider dealing with the 
real emergency facing farmers w ith the urgency which is required. 

The agricultural depression, now several years old, has reached a 
state of disaster. Gross farm income is barely enough to pay oper- 
ating expenses and provide a modest return on investment, which 
means farmers are working without pay. 

Because of low farm prices, disastrously low farm income, rapidly 
dwindling operating funds and nearly exhausted borrowing power, 
thousands of farmers are facing bankruptcy. 

I would like to refer to a letter I will submit for the record, a 
letter from the Lieutenant Governor of our State. I am not quoting 
from it because he is Lieutenant Governor, but because he is a farmer 
and because he is interested in some banks. 
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He says: 

Some weeks ago, we were discussing the present financial crisis which faces 
many farmers in this State. As you know, I am interested in a number of 
panks and other financial institutions throughout Missouri. Since talking to 
you, I have checked into this condition more closely and find the situation to 
be even worse than I had anticipated. 

We find many farmers who for the first time in many years have been un- 
able to pay their loans in full and are having to further encumber their assets 
for money on which to operate this summer. Quite a number of farmers find 
that their assets are mortgaged to the extent that further advances cannot be 
made to them. We have noted a much larger number of farm sales than for 
many years. 

It is my opinion from this investigation that the farm situation is very 
critical in this State and unless a helpful policy is inaugurated by our Federal 
Government, such situation will rapidly deteriorate. The economic condition 
of our farmers is rapidly spreading into the cities and smaller towns and in the 
next few months will definitely affect the prosperity of our urban communities, 


(The letter, dated April 26, 1960, is as follows :) 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR, 
Jefferson City, Mo., April 26, 1960. 
Mr. FreD HEINKEL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HEINKEL: Some weeks ago we were discussing the present financial 
crisis which faces many farmers in this State. As you know, I am interested 
ina number of banks and other financial institutions throughout Missouri. Since 
talking to you, I have checked into this condition more closely and find the situa- 
tion to be even worse than I had anticipated. 

We find many farmers who for the first time in many years have been unable 
to pay their loans in full and are having to further encumber their assets for 
money on which to operate this summer. Quite a number of farmers find that 
their assets are mortgaged to the extent that further advances cannot be made 
to them. We have noted a much larger number of farm sales than for many 
years, 

It is my opinion from this investigation that the farm situation is very criti- 
eal in this State and unless a helpful policy is inaugurated by our Federal Govy- 
ernment, such situation will rapidly deteriorate. The economic condition of our 
farmers is rapidly spreading into the cities and smaller towns and in the next 
few months will definitely affect the prosperity of our urban communities. 

Your organization is to be complimented for pointing out to our officials the 
danger of a “farm-triggered” depression. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD.V. LONG. 


Mr. Hetnxer. This letter is from Mr. R. E. Cullers, executive vice 
president of the Trenton National Bank, Trenton, Mo., which is up 
near Grundy. In part, he says: 


Many farmers were unable to make substantial reductions in their loans last 
harvest and we are finding it very difficult to meet their spring operating 
demands. 

In talking to our neighboring country bankers we find this is a general condi- 
tion throughout north Missouri. 

I believe this has been caused primarily by low prices the farmers have re- 
ceived for their products. 

If this situation is not corrected soon, I believe we will see a revolution in the 
family-type farm as we have known it. 


(The letter, dated April 25, 1960, is as follows :) 


TRENTON NATIONAL BANK, 
Trenton, Mo., April 25, 1960. 
Mr. F. V. HEINKEL, 
President, Missouri Farmers Association, 
Columbia, Mo. 
DEAR Mr. HEINKEL: I am writing you to point out a situation we are ex- 
periencing in financing farm operations this spring. 
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Many farmers were unable to make substantial reductions in their loans last 
harvest and we are finding it very difficult to meet their spring operating 
demands. 

In talking to our neighboring country bankers we find this is a general condi- 
tion throughout north Missouri. 

I believe this has been caused primarily by low prices the farmers have re 
ceived for their products. 

If this situation is not corrected soon I believe we will see a revolution in the 
family-type farm as we have known it. 

The only way to correct this problem is through a realistic effective Govern- 
ment farm program. 

Yours truly, 
R. E. Cutters, 
Executive Vice President. 

Mr. Hetnxet. Now, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would 
like, for the sake of time, if this printed statement will all be included 
in the record, and then I will pass over to the top of page three and 
say that we are in full accord with the principles embodied in this 
bill and would favor passage of this act. 

We would, however, like to suggest for the consideration of the 
committee an additional item or so. 

We believe that cattle, lambs and hogs, and particularly hogs, 
should be included in part I of this bill. 

We a age gad er hogs because they were in a lot of seri- 
ous trouble last year. They are still in trouble and will be in deeper 
trouble, no doubt, this fall. 

And I would like to say I have heard Mr. Baker’s testimony this 
morning and his suggested amendments to this bill, and we think they 
are certainly worthy of consideration. Also, one of the principal 
problems facing farmers is the method used to arrive at the price of 
farm commodities. 

Open market pricing has been, through the years, a whimsical 
thing affected by many factors completely outside the control of an 
individual farmer and having virtually no relation to the ultimate 
price paid for those commodities by the consumers of this country. 

I would like to suggest to this committee that it consider most ear- 
nestly including a provision in the Family Farm Act of 1960, which 
will permit the establishment of Federal orders patterned after the 
program now provided for fluid milk. 

It is my understanding the suggestions made by Mr. Baker this 
morning would acc omplish this. 

However, there is another important aspect of this program which 
we should discuss. We are afraid that the Family Farm Act cannot 
be activated soon enough to deal with the emergency nature of and 
the immediacy of the crisis which we face. 

This emergency is of disaster proportions. I know that this com- 
mittee is fully aware of this fact, and I hope that it is ready to take 
prompt action. Many farmers are unable to pay their bills, are unable 
to repay their loans, and are unable today to earn a living by farming. 

Unless the Congress fully recognizes this fact now, and takes prompt 
action, the independent family farmer will soon be a thing of the past. 

It is my firm belief that you must deal with this phase of the prob- 
lems now and in an affirmative and forthright manner. In my view, 
there is only one way in which this can be accomplished in time, and 
that is to enact an emergency income restoration plan which will give 
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each farmer a small amount of income to carry him over until the 
benefits of the Family Farm Act can be felt. 

We would suggest and strongly urge this committee to provide for 
a parity income payment this year based upon the loss of purchasing 

wer due to the low prices of farm products. The principal feature 
of this program should be, that for the year 1960, to provide farmers 
with a parity income payment based upon the difference between 

arity prices and the parity ratio. 

It should be paid only to individual farmers. The payment should 
be based upon the amount of farm production of such farmers but 
should be limited to the average production of a family farm. Thus, 
there should be a top limit in the amount of payment to any farmer, 
and we suggest that such limit be set at $2,000. 

I recommend for the consideration of this committee that they con- 
sider the emergency character of this problem and that they enact such 
needed emergency legislation either separately or as a part of and to 
accompany the long-range benefits of the Family Farm Act of 1960. 

(Mr. Heinkel’s prepared paper is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF FRED HEINKEL, PRESIDENT, MISSOURI FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


My name is Fred Heinkel. I am president of the Missouri Farmers Associa- 
tion, which has a membership of over 150,000 Missouri farmers. I appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before you to present the picture of agriculture and 
to suggest some possible remedies. The three charts attached to this statement 
portray, graphically, the farm problem. I am going to suggest some additional 
matters to be considered in connection with the proposed Family Farm Income 
Act—but more importantly, I am going to urge you to consider dealing with the 
real emergency facing farmers with the urgency which is required. 

The agricultural depression, now several years old, has reached a state of 
disaster. Gross farm income is barely enough to pay operating expenses and 
provide a modest return on investment, which means farmers are working with- 
out pay. 

Because of low farm prices, disastrously low farm income, rapidly dwindling 
operating funds and nearly exhausted borrowing power, thousands of farmers 
are facing bankruptcy. 

Millions of farm people have already been forced to move to cities in search 
of employment. Many of those still on the farm have taken off-the-farm jobs. 
According to National Agricultural Research, “one out of four farm wives now 
has an off-farm job.” 7 

We have cheap farm products, but not cheap food. In 1948 the farmer re- 
ceived $2.81 a bushel for wheat, and the consumer paid 14 cents for a 1-pound 
loaf of bread. In 1959 the farmer received $1.71 a bushel for wheat and the 
consumer paid 19% cents for the same loaf of bread. Wheat went down 39 
percent, and bread went up 42 percent. Something is wrong. 

If the United States stubbornly clings to present agricultural policies that are 
getting rid of family farmers at a rapid rate, then our Nation will no doubt 
cease to be a world power, as have other nations which followed this course with 
family farmers—notably the Roman Empire. 

This is a life and death struggle for farmers, and they are coming to town 
and flooding the labor market. They would prefer to stay on the farm, and 
could if properly paid for the fine job they are doing. We can point with pride 
to the fact that 1 farmworker today can grow food for about 23 people, com- 
pared with 11 people in 1940. This is a gain of 115 percent in efficiency in 19 
years. 

Today farmers are producing bountifully for a population 32 percent greater 
than in 1940. 
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armers and farm income are tremendously important socially, politically, ang 
economically to the welfare of the United States. Four out of ten workerg 
in the United States are employed in agriculture and related industries. 

Instead of going to the city in search of a job, farmers can and will, if they 
receive parity prices, furnish a great volume of business to merchants, industry, 
and labor. They have need for 50 million tons of chemicals annually, enough 
steel to make 4,500,000 automobiles, and more petroleum than any other industry, 

The question before the Nation, the President, the Congress, and our two 
political parties is whether or not farmers will be permitted to continue ag 
producers of food and as customers of industry and labor, or will they be forced 
to compete for jobs in the city. What can we expect? 

We, in Missouri, have carefully reviewed the proposed Family Farm Income 
Act of 1960 and are in full accord with the principles set forth in that bill and 
favor passage of this act. 

We would, however, like to suggest for the consideration of the committee an 
additional item or so. 

We believe that cattle, lambs and hogs, and particularly hogs should be in- 
cluded in part I of this bill. 

Also, one of the principal problems facing farmers is the method used to 
arrive at the price of farm commodities. Open market pricing has _ been, 
through the years, a whimsical thing affected by many factors completely out- 
side the control of an individual farmer and having virtually no relation to 
the ultimate price paid for those commodities by the consumers of this country, 

I would like to suggest to this committee that it consider most earnestly in- 
cluding a provision in the Family Farm Act of 1960, which will permit the es- 
tablishment of Federal orders patterned after the program now provided for 
fluid milk. 

However, there is another important aspect of this program which we should 
discuss. We are afraid that the Family Farm Act cannot be activated soon 
enough to deal with the emergency nature of and the immediacy of the crisis 
which we face. 

This emergency is of disaster proportions. I know that this committee is 
fully aware of this fact and I hope that it is ready to take prompt action. 
Many farmers are unable to pay their bills, are unable to repay their loans, and 
are unable today to earn a living by farming. Unless the Congress fully recog- 
nizes this fact now, and takes prompt action, the independent family farmer 
will soon be a thing of the past. It is my firm belief that you must deal with 
this phase of the problem now and in an affirmative and forthright manner. In 
my view, there is only one way in which this can be accomplished in time and 
that is to enact an emergency income restoration. plan which will give each 
farmer a small amount of income to carry him over until the benefits of the 
Family Farm Act can be felt. 

We would suggest and strongly urge this committee to provide for a parity 
income payment this year based upon the loss of purchasing power due to the 
low prices of farm products. The principal feature of this program should be, 
that for the year 1960, to provide farmers with a parity income payment based 
upon the difference between parity prices and the parity ratio. It should be 
paid only to individual farmers. The payment should be based upon the amount 
of farm production of such farmers but should be limited to the average produc- 
tion of a family farm. Thus, there should be a top limit in the amount of pay- 
ment to any farmer, and we suggest that such limit be set at $2,000. 

I recommend for the consideration of this committee that they consider the 
emergency character of this problem and that they enact such needed emergency 
legislation either separately or as a part of and to accompany the long-range 
benefits of the Family Farm Act of 1960. 
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Mr. Poace. Thank you very much. 

We are very much obliged to you for this very excellent statement. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say for the record 
that Mr. Heinkel represents the largest farm organization in Missouri, 
and while his organization is not “particularly active in the district 
that I represent, over a period of at least 20 years, I can say that I 
believe that he has had a closer association with, and can speak more 
authoritatively for, more farmers in the State of Missouri than any 
other one individual. 

And I have a very high regard for his analysis of the situation there 
in Missouri and I know that his organization has been dedicated to 
trying to help and has helped the family sized farmer throughout 
the State of Missouri. 

He comes to Washington with the backing of, I believe he said, 
150,000 farmers in Missouri. 

I think that is certainly not an exaggerated statement, and I am very 
happy to have Mr. Hemkel and the two other gentlemen who are 
with him today, Mr. William Beckett and Mr. Clel Carpenter. 

They are acquainted with the farm problem. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Jones, I think what you have said and what Mr. 
Heinkel has said should fill us all with fear and trepidation because 
most of us have looked upon Missouri as one of the happiest of farm 
States and probably in about as good condition from a farm stand- 
point as any State in the Union. 

And I still think that is probably true. But if conditions are as 
desperate in the State of Missouri as they have been well described 
here, I think it pretty well shows what conditions are over the United 
States as a whole in some of the areas where there isn’t a diversification 
and there isn’t the opportunity to shift from crop to crop as there 
is in the State of Missouri. I think it is something about which we 
all ought to be concerned. 


Mr. Short. 
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Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman—Mr. Heinkel, you made a statement 
that I have heard reiterated many times in a general way, and I think 
it would be very helpful to the committee to have some factual sta- 
tistics on this matter. 

I don’t question that what you say is true, but would it be possible 
for you to provide for the benefit of the committee and for the record 
some statistics this year and over previous years that would give us 
the picture of the number of these farm sales that are going on? 

Mr. Hernxev. I don’t know that that could be obtained on an ab- 
solutely accurate basis, but I think we could get some very reliable 
indications of the trend. 

Mr. Suorr. Wouldn't it be possible to go to the county records? I 
realize it would be somewhat of a job, but I don’t think it would be an 
impossible one to go to county records and find some—— 

Mr. Hernxet. Yes. We could get some information. 

Mr. Suorr (continuing). Some factual material in regard to these 
auctions that have been carried on. 

I know this premise is always reiterated time after time. 

Mr. Herinkev. We will be glad to furnish you. 

Mr. Suorr. I think if we had these facts and figures on this sub- 
ject, it would be helpful. 

Mr. Breepinc. Would the gentleman yield? You might get—— 

Mr. Poacr. Might I suggest to Mr. Short that he turn to part 2 of 
the table Mr. Baker presented this morning. I think these are a copy 
of the Department of Agriculture figures. 

You will find that the total U.S. net farm income for 1959 was only 
$11.8 billion, and it dropped to—when you use the first quarter of 
1960, adjusted to the annual rate—it drops down to $10.8 billion, as 
against, I believe you said $18 billion in 1961 ? 

Mr. Baxer. The exact figure—— 

Mr. Poace. Just that drop within the last year would seem to me to 
pretty well substantiate what he said. 

Mr. Suorr. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is certainly a logical general 
conclusion, but I happen to be a farmer and live in a farming area, 
and I haven’t seen any widespread evidence that this was actually 
taking place to an unprecedented degree. . 

Certainly, there are farm sales going on, farm foreclosure sales 
going on. I would be the first to admit that. What I am trying to 
bring out here, and I think the committee should have it for its in- 
formation, to what degree does the present situation differ from what 
it has been in previous years under similar or different circumstances. 

Mr. Anernetuy. About the only way we can get that is to check 
the weekly newspapers. 

Mr. Suorr. I would like to be a little bit more specific. 

Mr. Poace. We can get it from the land bank. 

Mr. Breeprne. Mr. Short, I just talked to an auctioneer friend of 
mine a few days ago in my area. He said, “Floyd, I have had more 
sales in the last three months than I have had in the last 10 years. 
Farm sales.” 

And I thought maybe this auctioneer and other real estate men in 
connection with him might give us those figures. 

Mr. Snort. I am not trying to say that isn’t happening. I think, 
however, we should have something as specific as we possibly can. We 
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have these instances like yours, Floyd, certainly nothing that can be 
questioned. I don’t question that man. But I think if we had more 
inclusive statistics on this in the record, it would give us a better 
picture. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Murray, will you call the Jand bank and ask them 
to give us their figures for this year, as compared with last year and 
10 years ago, and see what their figures indicate ¢ 

Mr. Suort. I would still like to have the figures that would cover 
all farms. The land bank would probably be as good a yardstick as 
any, Mr. Chairman, but I would like to go to the county records that 
would cover all farms of all kinds where any sales had taken place, 

Mr. Coap. Will the gentleman yield there 

About 2 months ago I was called out to Winne ‘bago County, which 
is one of the richest counties of the State of Iowa, which is as rich as 
any State in the Union. Winnebago County is a county that has 
never had a crop failure for drought or any other reason. I was 

called out there by the local bankers, who asked me to come there to 
get down to the very brass tacks on what can be done about the serious 
farm situation, because they were having to call in so many farmers 
and say, “You are going to have to have a sale,” and there were 
bankers from three counties there that night. 

Mr. Snorr. That situation, as you have heard me say before, I 
can’t quite follow. The corn farmer, which is the primary income of 
the farmers in your area, today is getting more money than they have 
for several years from the farm program. 

Mr. Coap. That is not true. 

Mr. Suorr. Well, I don’t see why it isn’t. They can produce more 
corn certainly than they could have before and price support is just 
as high, for all but about 10 percent of the corn produced. 

Hog prices are back up very gratifyingly from where they were, 
and I just can’t follow this argument that the farmers in Iowa are 
going broke. 

Mr. Coan. It just shows the gentleman from North Dakota does not 
have a grasp of the fund: amental situation in the State of Iowa. 

Mr. Suorr. All I know is the prices of the major commodities that 
the Iowa farmers sell, and I can’t follow this reasoning. If they are 
going broke this year, they should have gone broke last year and the 
year before and the year before. 

Mr. Coap. They were. But we are coming out of the little end of 
the funnel. 

Mr. Breeprne. Prices continue to go down. The costs of operation 
certainly continue to go up in my area—that is what is wrong. If 
the price of our wheat was as high, accordingly, as the price of the 
tractor-combine and other equipment which we have to buy, my peo- 
ple wouldn’t be in trouble today. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Short has asked a reasonable question, but I don’t 
think there is anybody here, unless it is Mr. Wells, who can give him 
an answer. H: _ you got that kind of information in your ‘shop? 

Mr. Wents. I don’t think we have as of now, Mr. Poage. We do 
have a land value sur vey which is made once every four months and 
that 

Mr. Poace. But that is- 
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Mr. Weris. The next survey is scheduled for July 1, and it is a 
very thin sample. 

Mr. Poacr. But he wants to know about the number of foreclosures 
that are taking place. 

Mr. Wetts. I am saying we will eventually get an estimate of it, 
but I don’t think it will give you the details Mr. Short has been ask- 
ing about. It will be some months before we would have it. 

Mr. Jonrs. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think that Mr. Short can get 
an official record which would reflect the thing that we are talking 
about because these are not foreclosures in the sense that they have 
actually been a legally enforced foreclosure, but the farmer has felt 
he could do better by hav ing a sale and liquidating his assets and get 
over to the city, and you will have to get that by reading these county 
papers where the sales are. 

I don’t think you are going to find it—it won’t be a recorded sale in 
the records of the count y. 

[ can say this: that judging by the newspaper advertisements, 
that this last year has seen more of those sales than any time I can 
remeniber—people actually voluntarily foreclosing to liquidate their 
farm equipment and get off the farm. 

Mr. Snort. If the “gentleman will yield, certainly nobody is more 
concerned than I about farmers moving off the farm, but, again, if 
this individual, in the type of economic society that we have, has a 
better opportunity in some other field, should we be putting a road- 
block in his way ? 

Mr. Jones. I don’t say that he has a better opportunity. It is 
because he has been forced. Rather than having a forced liquida- 
tion, he tries to have it voluntarily and get more out of it than have 
it foreclosed by a mortgage. That is what I am trying to bring out. 

It is not an official record of the sale, exe ept for public ation of pub- 
lic or auction sale notices in newspapers, in circulars, and over the 
radio. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, it seems to fall back to this. LEverybody will be 
his own judge about what is happening in his own area and everybody 
will decide for himself the number of farmers leaving farms. 

I haven’t any doubt about any area and I don’t need anybody in 
the middle of Texas to tell me a lot of people are leaving farms. I 
know it. 

I might not be able to convince anybody else. I wouldn’t try to. 
I think everybody can satisfy himself about his own area, and I am 
sure we will all act on the information we have available to ourselves, 
and that we are relying on. 

Are there any further questions of Mr. Heinkel ? 

If not, we are very much obliged to you, Mr. Heinkel. I appreciate 
your interest, not only in this, “but. all agricultural matters, and we 
want you to feel you are always welcome to offer suggestions to us, 
whether we agree with them or not. 

Mr. Heryxen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

Mr. Poacr. The next witness is Mr. Lionel Steinberg, from 
California. 
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STATEMENT OF LIONEL STEINBERG, THERMAL, RIVERSIDE 
COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. Srernperc. Shall I proceed, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poage. Y es, you may. 

Mr. STEINBERG. My name is Lionel Steinberg. My address is Box 
501, Thermal, Riverside C ounty, Calif. Tama . farmer, and members 
of my family have been farming in California for 40 years. I have 
farmed in the San Joaquin, Coac hella, and Imperial Valleys, grow- 
ing some 20 of the 130 crops grown in California. My main crops 
are grapes, carrots, citrus, dates, cotton ae wheat. I am a member 
of the California State Board of Agriculture. 

1 have come to Washington, D.C. to testify before the esteemed and 
respected House Agriculture Committee because I feel that the very 
survival of the American farmer is at stake. Despite unsuccessful 
and wasteful expenditures of some $33 billion in the past 7 years, 
American farmers are in the worst economic straits since the 1930's 
with the buying power of farm products at a 20-year low. 

I have studied the bill H.R. 11815 and 11769, the Family Farm 
Income Act, and I am convinced from my short study that it can 
accomplish many of its objectives: lowering the cost of ‘the Treasury 
of the farm price programs, helping growers balance supply with de- 
mand at fair prices, and providing healthful American farm prod- 
ucts to more needy Americans. 

A vivid illustration of the farmer's financial plight appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal, March 7, 1960, when the paper quoted 
USDA statistics in reporting that farmers retained the smallest por- 
tion of their total gross farm income in 1959 than in any previous 
year on record, dropping to $29.60 on each $100, below the previous 
low set in 1932, when the farmer retained $30.30. The farmer is 
being crushed between higher costs for his production expenses and 
lowered prices for everything he sells. 

One of my main crops is carrots. We have been growing them in 
the Imperial Valley since 1946. Last September the entire valley, 
ourselves included, planted about half the acreage of previous years. 
Despite our cutbacks, we have been forced to sell one-fourth for cat- 
tle feed, and now we are sitting with the remaining acreage in the 
immoral position, if you please, of hoping for disaster to the good 
carrot growers of your State, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. I understand they had some rain and hail this last 
week. Maybe you will be lucky. 

Mr. Sretnperc. I lament the fact that my associate had to chortle, 
because we had 300 acres that we are desperately trying to get back 
half our costs out of, and we are waiting until our carrots get too 
old and too big and too rubbery in the hot climate of the Imperial 
Valley. It is a deplorable situation when it gets to be such that we 
have to hope for disaster to our good neighbors in the State of Texas. 

It is my hope that this bill ‘will make it possible for vegetable 
growers of all producing States to better plan their planting to avoid 
costly waste. 

The ever-worsening economic position of American growers was 
statistically revealed in the USDA report that the average farm 
family’s income last year dropped to $2,364, with net farm income 
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down nearly 25 percent since 1952. Last week the Department of 
Commerce reported the gratifying news that 1959 nonfarm family 
income reached a new high, exceeding $6,500. The same agency dis- 
closed that. only 714 million of America’s 55 million families have 
an annual income of less than $2,000. 

The fact that some 6 million of these low-income families are either 
farmers or farmworkers should be a source of shame to our Nation. 
For the American farmer has done his full share to make the United 
States the richest Nation in the world, a nation with just 6 percent 
of the world’s population and 7 percent of the world’s land area that 
produces more than one-third of all the world’s goods. 

In discussing the need for a basic change in our national farm 
policy before the California State Board of Agriculture last De- 
cember 21, I said, in part: 

In the United States 1 American farm family is capable of producing enough 
food for 20 other families. In most parts of the world it takes half the work- 
ing force of the country to produce food for the other half. Today some two- 
thirds of the people of the world are either hungry or seriously undernourished. 
There is no doubt in my mind but that if Russia possessed our American effi- 
cient farmers and our American farm plant capacity, she would control the 
world today. 

The American people were never fed as healthful a variety of foods at such 
low—I have the word “price,” that is a typographical error, it should be “at 
such low cost.”’ Despite inflation, the American factory workers, who earn an 
average of approximately $2.15 per hour, spend only 26 percent of his earnings 
for an excellent diet of nutritious foods. In 1929, a so-called boom year, the 
American worker was required to spent 48 percent of his earnings for food. 

American population is now close to 180 million. However, the present Ameri- 
can farm plant is capable of—and in many crops is now producing—quantities 
of food and fiber for a population of 300 million people, which won’t be the 
U.S. population until the year 2000. 

Obviously, any national farm program based merely upon present U.S. needs 
and present ability of the world to pay, must have as the cornerstone produc- 
tion controls on the basic crops of wheat, corn, cotton, rice, tobacco and peanuts; 
and marketing agreement and marketing orders to limit production of the 
specialty crops, including fresh and processed fruits and vegetables, poultry, 
eggs, and meat products. 

Even with the broadest food utilization programs that can be devised, the 
probability remains that supplies will exceed total demand for years to come. 
Therefore, justice to American farmers demands a careful study ef the pro- 
grams which can be put into effect by the choice of a substantial majority of 
the producers of the commodities directly affected, to adjust supplies to con- 
form to the real needs of the United States. * * * 


There are now seven tools available to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture for stabilizing prices and supplies of farm commodities. These 
tools are the following: 

I. Price support programs; 

II. Section 82 program; 

III. Marketing agreements and orders; 

IV. The sugar program; 

V. International Wheat Agreement: 

VI. Domestic use programs, including the school lunch and 
milk programs, and the food stamp allotment plan; 

VII. The soil bank program. 

With the additional authority and implementation contained in 
the Family Farm Act of 1960, and proper utilization of these seven 
tools presently available, I am convinced that we could quickly em- 
bark on a successful program which would stabilize and restore 
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American farm income, reduce the burden on the taxpayer, and at 
the same time strengthen the position of the United States through- 
out the world. 

California farmers, just as all American farmers, are caught be- 
dan rising prices for everything we buy and lowered prices for 
everything we sell. Almost everything we use costs more, machinery, 
equipment, fuel, processing and packaging, transportation, labor, and 
taxes. 

Our California farmers are fighting hard to help themselves; we, 
along with other American farmers, have increased our output per 
man-hour over 65 percent since 1950. California farmers hi uve sought 
to adapt our farms to all technologic al advances in agriculture, using 
improved cultural practices, insect and disease control, improved 
seeds and breeds, and have sought to mechanize our farms as much as 
possible. 

California farmers, with the help of our excellent State depart- 
ment of agriculture, have pioneered in the development. of self-help 
commodity marketing programs. Since 1937 our specialty crop pro- 
ducers have utilized marketing orders and marketing agreements 
which now extend to some 33 commodities. 

To digress one moment, we have some 120,000 farmers from Cal- 
ifornia, and according to the annual report from our State department 
of agriculture, some two-thirds of the growers now participate in some 
form of marketing order and marketing agreement. 

I am aco that national extension of these tools, as provided 
in H.R. 11818 and H.R. 11769, will be extremely helpful, especially 
to aioe, of eggs, meat birds, turkeys, fruit, and vegetable growers, 
who have been seriously hurt by below-cost-of- production prices 
which are the end result of wasteful surpluses grown by American 
farmers who have been denied the legal mac hinery vy to help solve their 
own problems. 

Now to mention briefly the wheat, corn, and cotton surpluses, which 
make up the major cost of the Benson farm program. 

American farmers have voted overwhelmingly on every opportunity 
to help reduce these surpluses by accepting realistic production con- 
trols in return for fair prices. Provisions of this Farm <Act as it re- 
lates to wheat production control is an important step in the right 
direction, as was the vetoed wheat bill of 1959. 

I am certain that no one can draft a bill so perfect as to satisfy 
all the producers of the 140 important crops grown commercially in 
California. Our own State marketing orders are constantly being 
amended and improved by our grower advisory committees set up for 
each commodity program. I would assume that similar reevaluation 
would be going on constantly for such Federal programs as may be 
adopted under ‘the provisions of this bill. 

Let us start with the best that we can legislate this year, and im- 
prove our work in subsequent sessions of Congress as the need arises. 

In consulting with technical experts of the California State De- 
partment of Agriculture and with a number of California growers on 
the Family Farm Income Act, several questions have been raised. 
There is concern that the definition “agricultural commodity” should 
be broad enough to include all fruits and vegetables, whether fresh, 
frozen, or canned. Producers of some of these agricultural products 
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for canning and freezing are in a very distressed situation in our 
State, as well as in other States. : ‘ : 

In addition, there was some concern over the timelag which might 
result from the requirement that before any program may be sub- 
mitted to producers for referendum, the act provides it must be sub- 
mitted to both Houses of Congress. 

Some of our California dairymen have asked to determine if there 
is anything in this act which might interfere with California’s present 
State milk stabilization laws. 

I have been also requested to file with this committee a copy of the 
California State Board of Agriculture resolution on “Integration in 
Agriculture.” The last paragraph reads as follows: 

ResoWwed, That the California State Board of Agriculture, meeting in Sacra- 
mento, Calif., on November 16, 1959, does reaffirm our convictions and faith in 
the principles and the effectiveness of our cooperative marketing associations 
and our self-help marketing programs as provided in our California Marketing 
Act, and does again urge the Congress to enact enabling legislation for all of 
agriculture, and especially for the fryer, turkey, and egg producers of the 
Nation, which embodies the self-help principles proven successful in California, 
so that these agricultural producers may control their overproduction, stabilize 
their prices and returns for their products, and thereby avoid further financial 
insecurity and the necessity of accepting the top-down form of integration which 
is undermining the independent status of so many of our producers. 

I have not had an opportunity to discuss this Family Farm Income 
Act as it specifically relates to California cottongrowers before leaving 
for this trip to Washington. Naturally it is essential that this act as 
finally adopted contains nothing harmful to the vast majority of Cali- 
fornia’s cotton farmers. 

In closing, I cannot express too enthusiastically my support for the 
section of the act which provides funds for distribution of American 
food products to needy Americans. 

I didn’t put in my report, but I share the feeling of many of those 
who spoke today that our healthful foods and vegetables should be 
included, not just the high protein foods. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to appear again before 
this excellent committee. And it has been a pleasure to be here. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you very much, Mr. Steinberg. We appreciate 
your statement and find it helpful. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Steinberg is a friend of mine, used to live up in 
Congressman Sisk’s area and is now in the Imperial Valley. Do you 
know any organized group of vegetable growers who are not now 
covered by the Marketing Agreements Act who are seeking inclusion ? 

Mr. Srernserc. I have got the list of those that are now covered. 

Mr. Hacen. Do you know of any organized group not now covered 
who are seeking to be included ? 

Mr. Sretnserc. At almost every monthly meeting of the State 
board of agriculture there is some discussion of a new group that 
wishes to start a new marketing order, Congressman. 

Mr. Hacen. I mean that are not eligible under the present act? 

Mr. SrernperG. You mean the present California act 

Mr. Hacen. I am talking about the Federal act. 

Mr. Srernserc. Well, let’s put it this way: Going back to my crop, 
carrots, California is the No. 1 national producer of carrots, we grow 
some 36 percent of the Nation’s carrots. 
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Now, I suggested to our Governor that he call the Governor of Texas 
and maybe he will hold a summit conference to solve our carrot prob- 
lems. I don’t know how we carrot growers can solve our problems. 
Perhaps you can enlighten me on that. 

Mr. Hagen. What I was trying to est ablish, we are greatly ex- 
panding this definition of ‘ ‘eligible crop” under this marketing order 
program. But to the best of my knowledge, in recent years the only 
groups that have even sought this kind of agreement are the producers 
of cranberries for canning, and at one time the potato growers, and 
certain segments of the poultry growers, including California. Those 
are the only ones I know of. 

Mr. Sretnperc. I misunderstood you. I thought you asked if there 
were other growers in California that were seeking the benefit of 
this. 

Mr. Hacen. Yes; what commodity groups? 

Mr. Srernnerc. I think definitely, Congressman, that we can only 
go so far in California on marketing orders, just in those crops in 
which we dominate the national scene—and there are some 20 crops in 
which we grow well over half the Nation’s produce. But when we 
come in to crops in which we are only a small factor, there is really 
not much we can do but hold the umbrella with other growers. 

And I do think that we have been remiss in not seeking cooperative 
discussions with growers in other States. But I feel if we are going 
to survive we are going to have to do it. 

Now, under what mechanism, whether it is this new bill or not, I 
feel this may light a new candle under which we can get together and 
start all over again. 

Mr. Hacen. Under present law regional orders could be secured for 
both carrots and onions by Texas and California acting separately or 
in concert. But when you set up a vehicle like this “which has the 
elements of control, inherent in this part 2 program without the pro- 
tections in the present law governing market orders, a lot of people 
a frightened. Now, if they are seeking it, that is one thing. For 

example, to the best of my knowledge, the Texas and California onion 
growers and carrot growers are not seeking this. 

Mr. Srernperc. One of my associates made a pilgrimage to Texas 
without a visa a few days ago, hoping, that he would come back with 
the report that those Texas carrots were all gone, because we are hold- 
ing back, seeking to divert them to human channels rather than to 
animal channels. And he did come back with the report that Texas 
farmers, Texas carrot growers, had a very definite interest in — 
something about this chaotic condition in this particular crop. An 
I know it certainly prevails in other crops that are being sold at the 
price of cattle feed. 

Mr. Hacen. I know you are not the average farmer, you are more 
flexible, I am sure, than a lot of farmers could be. W hat do you do 
when you have a bad year in carrots, what do you do the next year? 

Mr. Srernserc. We are holding a conference—we have a small busi- 
ness as far as farming goes, it is medium to large as far as the De- 
partment of Commerce is c one erned, our gross sales are under $3 mil- 
lion a year in our some half a dozen crops, and we employ right now 
some 400 people, some 40 people all the year around. ‘But we are 
now desperately examining our future, whether we are going to aban- 
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don the crop of carrots. And we grow good ones, and have done a 
good job through the years, But we are going to lose over half of our 
investment, some $150,000 in carrots this year, 

Mr. Hagen. Of course, that is 1 year. Now, you have been farming 
a long time, and you must have made a profit over a representative 
period of time. 

Mr. Srernserc. Well, we lost our farms in the early twenties when 
I was a boy, we lost them in the early thirties, and we don’t want to 
lose them under Mr. Benson or the farm program at the present time. 
I have children, and I feel something should be done to protect them. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you think we are growing too many ? 

Mr. Srernserc. We are now growing half the carrots we grew a 
decade ago now in the Imperial Valley. 

Texas has increased their carrots, and we hope they will seek coun- 
sel with us and determine what the American people will eat. 

Mr. Hagen. The same thing maEee’ to potatoes, there was a Fed- 
eral support program on potatoes, but the situation in potatoes got so 
bad that even the potato growers wanted to get out of it. They have 
good years and bad years, but I assume they make money or they would 
not be growing potatoes. 

Mr. Srernserc. Some of our mutual friends have been forced out of 
business, I won’t mention them by name, but good, competent farm- 
ers have gone broke. 

I know of two able potato growers in San Joaquin Valley from Con- 
gressman Sisk’s district—and I call them darn good dirt farmers— 
who are now broke, and they are working as crew foremen on our 
lands. And I just got a letter from some seed outfit wanting to at- 
tach their wages for $2,000 worth of seeds that they have bought. I 
can document that, but I don’t want to mention their names. They 
are good farmers, but they can’t take 2 bad years in a row. 

Maybe your outfit can, but we can’t. 

Mr. Poace. I am glad to have you emphasize the importance of 
having some kind of national marketing order on this kind of crop. 
But how can you, with a marketing order effective only in California, 
control the price you are going to get for carrots ? 

Mr. Srernserc. The only way we can do it—and I havea list of 
the top hundred crops we grow in California—we grow 100 percent 
of the Nation’s almonds, so obviously we control our own destiny in 
almonds. 

Mr. Poage. Thank you. 

Mr. Srernserc. We do it with artichokes, nectarines, pomegranates, 
figs, lemons, prunes, and persimmons; but when we get down to where 
we only are from 5 to 10 or 15 or 20 percent of the picture, it is utterly 
impossible to live alone in the world, you know. 

Mr. Poace. Even where you are producing 50 percent—— 

Mr. Srernperc. It is tough then. 

Mr. Poace. When you have no comparable control in Texas and 
Florida, how are you going to be able to maintain your desirable 
situation simply by having a marketing order that covers your own 
area, and the other fellow is selling on the same market, not subject 
to any such order. 

Mr. Srerneerc. Our problem is even more so than the rest of the 
American farmers. Our average farmer needs $80,000 to provide the 
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tools, the land and the machinery for the average California farm, 
where the national average is some $24,000. We need three times the 
investment. 

Farm debt has gone from $10 billion a decade ago to $25 billion. 
Obviously we are all being pushed to the wall. And we are going to 
have to collectively solve some of our problems or just quit farming 
and feeding the American people so good. 

Mr. Poage. Do you not agree that we are going to have to go to 
national marketing ? 

Mr. Srernzerc. I agree completely, and that is why I am here to- 
day—at my own expense, incidentally. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to ask another question, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poaacr. Go ahead. 

Mr. Haagen. You mention the problem of the California farmer. 
What happens to him if he is locked in a program which has, say, a 
$5,000 ceiling on a payment which practically eliminates the free 

market, you might say, and he is relying on a Government payment, 
and we suddenly put a $5,000 ceiling on it, what happens to him with 
his $80,000 investment ? 

Mr. Srernserc. We are going to have to recognize without ques- 
tion that what has made American agriculture world famous has 
been the larger investment and the growing size and the growing 
degree of equipment in machinery. We can’t go back to the 19th 
century’s desires of our childhood where a man and his wife and 
maybe his children produced a few thousand dollars worth of farm- 
ing products per year. And I am certain that Members of Congress 
recognize that America’s greatness comes from the medium-sized 
farm operation. 

Now, I am not talking about protecting the multi-multi-million- 
dollar operations. But certainly any such level as 5,000 would de- 
ro y the eflic ient American farmer, there is no question about it. 

M~. Hacen. You would be surprised how quickly these ceilings get 
adopted i in the House. 

Mr. Srerneerc. I would be fearful of such a ceiling. 

Mr. Hacen. And that is one of the dangers of a program of the 
kind which involves direct payments out of the Treasury. 

Now, 1 know you are a very active Democrat in California; you are 
the vice chairman of the State committee, in fact, and the thing that 
has always puzzled me in discussing this share that the farmer gets 
of the consumer’s dollar is this—we all recognize that the percentage 
rate is falling—but as Democrats we are kind of between a rock and 
a crack, because a lot of this is due to the new service that goes into 
these various products which reach the consumer, or increased cost of 
even normal handling charges which to some large degree reflects 
increased cost of labor, which the Democratic Party endorses. The 
price has gone up because of built in service or increased labor costs 
or middlemen costs but this does not necessar ily mean that the farmer 
is getting a lower price for the raw material he supplies. 

Mr. Srernperc. Cert: ainly we all desire, whether we are members of 
organized labor, I would hope, farmers or small businessmen, a good, 
decent standard of living for all American people. And we are going 
to accomplish this collectively, all economic groups, or we are going 
to one by one go broke. And I certainly don’t resent the sti andard 
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of living that the folks in organized labor have today. I do fear, 
however, that our American farmers are going to go broke if we don’t 
do something nationally to protect them and enable them to pay 
higher wages to their farmworkers. 

Mr. Poace. I wonder if the gentleman would yield and tell us what 
he believes, as a Democrat or anything else, as to whether the gentle- 
man from California believes that we should have farm prices too 
low to pay a reasonable return to the farmer; in other words, should 
the farmers subsidize consumers. 

Mr. Hacen. No, that is not the point—— 

Mr. Poacr. That is the point I want to know. That is the point 
I want to get clear. Do you believe that we should have a farm price 
level that is so low that it will leave farmers without a reasonable 
return ¢ 

Mr. Hacen. No. The issue is, how far shall the Government 
go in insuring a profit to every farmer. 

' Mr. Poacs. I am not talking about any issue, I am just talking 
about your views. 

You said those of us “who claimed to be Democrats,” and I claim to 
be one, were in an embarrassing position in this. I want to know 
what your position is. Are you embarrassed by it? 

Mr. Hagen. Well, I think we should frankly state that one reason— 
and I recognize the fact—that one reason the farmer’s share—and I 
am not saying it is bad—of this dollar that the consumer ultimately 
pays is low is because of increased costs all along the line. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. But it is not the slightest embarrass- 
ment to me to say that in my opinion the consumer ought to pay 
enough to give the producer the same kind of living that that con- 
sumer gets. 

Now, is that your viewpoint or is it not ? 

Mr. Hagen. That does not necessarily mean that the farmer is get- 
ting a lower price for his product, the consumer is paying more for the 
product delivered at his door or grocery store but that does not mean 
necessarily that the farmer is entitled to share in that increased cost. 

Mr. Poacs. I am not talking about that built-in cost, I am not talk- 
ing about that maid service that he is paying for, I am talking about 
what he pays the producer, I am saying that it is no embarrasment 
for me to say it—and I have city people, a whole lot more than live 
in the country for that matter in my district, but it is not embarrassing 
for me to say to them that I think they ought to pay enough to the 
farmer, and whatever they have to pay in addition to the farmer, they 
ought to pay the farmer enough to give that farmer an income some- 
what comparable to that of city people. 

Now, is that your viewpoint ¢ 

Mr. Hacen. Well, certainly 

Mr. Poacr. Do you mean that you agree with me or do you mean 
certainly you do not? 

Mr. Hacen. I certainly think he should get a fair price for his con- 
tribution to that produce or service. 

The point I am making is, you might have a price for a loaf of 
bread at 30 cents, the farmer’s share of that might be 9 cents, whereas 
atone time his share in the price of bread might have been 15 cents, 
But he could still be getting $2.50 a bushel for his wheat in both in- 
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stances. In other words, the consumer is paying more but the farmer’s 
price is not necessarily lowered because his percentage of the bread 
dollar is smaller. 

Mr. Poacr. That is perfectly true. But you do agree, do you, then 
that the consumer should pay enough for the farm product, which is 
wheat, not. bread, he should be willing to pay enough for the wheat 
to give that wheatgrower a reasonable return ¢ 

Mr. Hacen. I will agree. And I am sure there are distress signals 
in certain segments of agriculture. But you all know that it is pretty 
hard to get. an accurate report from the farmers as to how much they 
are making. P 

I know a lot of farmers are making a lot of money, and I am sure 
you know them, too. 

Mr. Srernperc. Well, certainly, Congressman Hagen, it is just like 
saying there are some automobile companies making a lot of money. 
I think we are interested in not what 1 or 2 or 3 percent of the Nation’s 
most successful farmers can do, we are interested in what the over- 
whelming majority of the farmers can do, if they are working dili- 
gently, and if they have a good piece of land, and if they belong in 
agriculture. 

I don’t think we can ever develop the farm program price just 
because I may have several thousand acres of the richest land of 
California and I can grow certain crops much cheaper than eight out 
of ten of my fellow farmers. We should build a program for three- 
quarters of the American farmers at least. 

Mr. Hacen. For example, Mr. Chairman, I do not know very many 
carrot growers who could be classified as small farmers. This is a 
very speculative type of operation. And they know that when they 
go into the carrot business they may lose some money in a given year, 
but they expect to make some money next vear, and if they do not they 
get out of the carrot business, temporarily. This land is usable for 
many crops. They might grow celery this year or even potatoes, but 
they take a businesslike look at the market and make their own 
decisions. 

I do not know of any except Mr. Steinberg who are demanding 
inclusion in a marketing order. 

Mr. Srernsera. Carrot growers in southern California are dis- 
cussing the desire to hold such a conference with our contemporaries 
in Texas. 

Mr. Haacen. That would be a constructive step because a Texas- 
California regional program could be developed under the present 
marketing order law. But with the exception of cranberries, turkey 
and poultry raisers in certain sections of the country, including Cali- 
fornia, and possibly a couple of years ago potatoes, nobody is de- 
manding this new kind of program. 

Mr. Srernperc. There are very few safe crops that a farmer can 
grow today and know that his banker is going to extend his credit, 
let’s face it, outside of the basics. And why do the bankers loan 
money on cotton? Because the Government insurance that the farmer 
is going to at least get a decent price if he produces something. So 
the banker goes out and looks at the guy’s land, and if he has got a 
good piece of ground and if he is a sober man and maybe does not beat 
his wife, he can borrow money from the cotton gin or the bank. But 
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the fruit and vegetable growers of the Nation are having difficulty 
finding financing and finding a crop that they can safely invest their 
few remaining dollars in. 

The Imperial Valley is a perfect example, they used to grow melons 
there, a lot of lettuce, they used to grow flax—we are going to say 
they used to grow carrots pretty soon. There are very few crops. 

Now we are overproducing, ov erplanting certain deciduous fruits 
in California, and I predict that within 5 years we are going to have 
a chaotic condition in deciduous fruits as well as citrus. This is not 
going to get better, it is going to get worse. 

Mr. Poace. Any furt ier questions ? 

If not, we thank you very much for a very splendid statement. I 
think it again but emphasizes what Mr. Heinkel’s statement did. 

Mr. Heinkel represents a State in which there we oyna is as wide 
diversification of basic crops as there is in the Nation, and you cer- 
tainly represent a State in which there is the widest diversification 
of specialty crops of any State in the Nation. We certainly have had 
it pretty straight from the horse’s mouth that conditions are not all 
well even in those States where they have an opportunity to rotate 
from one crop to another, which most of us unfortunately do not have. 

Mr. Sretnserc. If conditions were so good, I would probably have 
brought your friend, my wife, along, but we had to save money and 
we bought only one ticket instead of two. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hagen. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Mr, Carnahan of Missouri. 


STATEMENT OF HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
deeply appreciate this opportunity afforded me to appear briefly be- 
fore your committee in support of H.R. 11769, the Family Farm Act 
of 1960. My special interest in this proposed legislation is further 
signified by the fact that I have joined the distinguished vice chair- 

man of this committee in cosponsoring this bill by introducing H.R. 
11800. I am glad that the committee is once again holding “public 
hearings and that it plans to go into executive session early next month 
in an effort to reach agreement on one of the most acute problems 
facing America today—mounting surpluses of farm cotrhiasaiiiel4 in- 
creased storage and higher farm operation costs and lower farm in- 
come. The future of the small farmer is precariously hanging in the 
balance today as many farmers operating on relatively small ac reages 
have been forced to cease operation and turn elsewhere to seek ways 
and means to make a living. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this program as outlined in H.R. 11769 will 
certainly be a giant step in the right direction by helping to restore 
farm-family living as a satisfying and profitable way of life. H.R. 
11769 proposes to do this and yet avoid the burdensome and costly 
expenditures of the past. This bill will further eliminate one real 
danger confronting American agriculture today—namely, that the 
free-enterprise system of farming we have developed might be lost 
to some giant corporation controlled method of farming. 
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The central idea of this bill, Mr. Chairman, authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to work out commodity price and stabilization pro- 
grams in cooperation with elected farmer committees. Only after 
referendums have been held and programs approved by the farmers 
themselves may these programs go into effect. Stabilization payments 
would be permissive except for payments that would result in the 
acquisition of new stocks by the Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
termination date on mar keting agreements and orders has been elimi- 
nated. Under this bill all present commodity programs will remain 
in effect unless and until replaced by new programs approved by 
farmers. Other phases of the bill in addition to those I have men- 
tioned will materially improve the status of farm-family life in this 
Nation. I feel sure that before this distinguished committee finally 
reports a bill to the House that the bill will represent the very best 
thinking on the committee’s part and will be aimed at strengthening 
America’ Ss capac ity to produc e food as one of its m: jor assets in our 
efforts to build a peaceful and free world. 

I feel very strongly that this bill if enacted into law not only will 
bring some benefit to t: axpayers but will also benefit farmers and city 
consumers. I urge this committee to report favorably on this bill and 
thus reduce the excessive costs of the present program. Every Ameri- 
can and the peoples of the free world stand to gain if the principles 
of this bill are enacted into law and reasonably administered. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you. Now, we have the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. McLain, I suppose you will speak for the Department. 

Mr. McLain. I would like to have Mr. Wells, Mr. Sorkin, and Mr. 
Forest, who are experts on marketing agreements, here with me, so 
that they can answer any questions you may want to ask. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, US. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY ORIS V. 
WELLS, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERV- 
ICE; MARTIN SORKIN, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY; AND 
HERBERT L. FOREST, DIRECTOR, DAIRY DIVISION, AGRICUL- 
TURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Mr. McLain. Mr. Chairman, at the request of certain members of 
this committee I am here today to view H.R. 11769, a bill that has 
been discussed here all today, and I think with your permission, 
rather than go through the first part of my statement, which analyzes, 
with the best legal talent we have in the Department, what our bill 
does, I will omit that part, and make the whole statement a part of 
the record, and then proceed with our views on the bill, because that 
was the reason that we were requested to come up here. 

Mr. Poacr. That may be done. 

(The complete prepared statement of Mr. McLain follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Marvin L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


At the request of certain members of this committee, I am here today to give 
you the Department of Agriculture’s views on H.R. 11769, a bill to reduce the 
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cost to the U.S. Treasury of farm price and income stabilization programs, to 
provide means by which producers may balance supply with demand at a fair 
price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions 
of additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of 
the family farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes. 

The Department remommends against enacting title I, part I, title I, part II, 
title II, and title III of H.R. 11769 and would not be opposed to enactment of 
title IV if modified as indicated. 

Title I, part I, nationwide marketing orders, would amend the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1987 in the following major respects: 

1. Section 101(2) would add to present law the authority to have marketing 
agreements and orders on field and seed crops other than basic commodities 
(except tobacco), Lrish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, eggs, 
chickens, turkeys, hops, and honey. The present authority to regulate honey 
bees and their products would be deleted, except for honey. 

2. Section 101(3) deals with section 8¢c(3) of the act, “Notice and Hearing,” 
and would effectuate the following changes therein: 

(a) In effect, it substitutes for the present standard with respect to the initia- 
tion of promulgation proceedings, “‘Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture has 
reason to believe that the issuance of an order will tend to effectuate the de- 
clared policy,” the requirement that “The Secretary shall, upon request of 
producers,” initiate a promulgation proceeding. 

(b) It would provide that prior to the hearing the Secretary shall provide 
needed technical advisory assistance to enable producers to prepare for the 
hearing. There is no comparable provision in the present act. 

3. Section 101(4) adds a new paragraph to subsection 8¢c(7) of the act pro- 
viding for the establishment of standards governing the negotiation of con- 
tractual agreements with firms engaged in marketing or processing of any agri- 
cultural commodities listed in S8e(2) concerning stipulations of prices, volume, 
shipping dates, transportation carrier, grades, and size and governing the terms 
of sale of any agricultural commodities in connection with the agreements. 

4. Section 101(5) would supersede section 8¢(11), “Regional application,” and 
would effectuate the following changes therein: 

(a) It would authorize marketing orders applicable to any or all production 
or marketing areas upon a finding by the Secretary of practicability consistent 
with carrying out the declared policy. Under the present act a nationally 
applicable order cannot be issued except upon a finding of the Secretary that 
regional orders would not effectively carry out the declared policy. 

(bd) It would eliminate the present requirement with respect to commodities 
and products, other than milk and its products, that orders be limited in their 
application to the smallest regional areas which the Secretary finds practicable. 

(c) It would require where more than one production or marketing area is 
subject to an order, that insofar as practicable representation for each defined 
area be provided if a committee is appointed to administer the order. The 
present act has no comparable provision. 

(d) It would provide that where 50 percent of the estimated total annual 
quantity handled of any commodity is regulated by one or more orders, upon the 
proposal and recommendations of the agencies administering orders covering 
two-thirds of the regulated volume, the Secretary must initiate a promulgation 
proceeding for an order applicable to all of the commodity handled. Such a com- 
prehensive order is required to be issued if the Secretary, in addition to the find- 
ings presently required under the act, finds that it is practicable. The present act 
contains no comparable provision. 

5. Section 101(6) deals with section 8e of the statute relating to the control of 
imported commodities. This provision would add to those commodities subject 
to import regulations and control the following: Field and seed crops other than 
basic commodities, mint, onions, farm forestry products, eggs, chickens and 
turkeys. 

6. Section 102 would require that whenever a nationwide marketing order is 
in effect for a commodity, part II of this title relating to national commodity 
stabilization programs becomes inoperative for such commodity. 

Title I, part II, national commodity stabilization program, has the following 
basic provisions: 

1. Defines “fair price” as “parity price.” 
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2. Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated production ang 
supply of any commodity (unless such imbalance would not seriously affect the 
level of farm income, and unless nationwide orders are in effect) without a 
national stabilization program would exceed estimated demand at a fair price, 
he shall provide for the election of a commodity program development committee 
unless such a committee already exists. The committee shall consist of not 
less than nine members who would be elected on an area basis by producers of 
the commodity. Only agricultural producers who obtain more than 50 percent 
of their income from production of the commodity involved are eligible to serve 
on the committee. 

3. Each commodity program development committee shall develop, with as- 
sistance provided by the Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed 
national stabilization program for the commodity. If the Secretary finds the 
recommended program consistent with the objective of this act and feasible, 
he shall submit the program to the Congress with recommendations and com- 
ments. If not disapproved by either House of Congress within 30 days, the 
program would be submitted to producers for approval. If two-thirds of the 
producers voting favor such a program, the program will be put into effect for 
the next succeeding production and marketing year. Only producers whose value 
of the commodity in 3 of the preceding 5 years was not less than $500, or who 
received more than 50 percent of their value of all commodities produced on the 
farm from such commodity would be eligible to vote. The committee would 
review the program each year and such other times as deemed proper. Corn, 
barley, sorghum grain, oats, and rye, and wheat for feed are deemed to be one 
commodity. 

4. The national stabilization program may include necessary production or 
market supply adjustment procedures to balance supply and demand, and any 
alternative stabilization methods in order to achieve the fair price objectives at 
the lowest possible cost to taxpayers, so long as it will not result in Government 
acquisition for storage, and provided further, that total estimated cost in any 
1 year would no exceed 10 percent of the estimated value of such commodity in 
such year. 

5. Any national marketing quota or marketing supply adjustment program 
shall be equal to national quantity of the commodity which shall supply the 
estimated domestic and foreign market and leave a reasonable carryover, as 
defined in the Agricultural Act of 1949, less the estimated quantity paid in kind 
for putting land in the soil-building base, under title III of this bill, and less 
10 percent of the stocks held by CCC at the time the program goes into effect. 
It authorizes and directs the establishment of acreage allotments, marketing 
quotas, or other market adjustment programs as the Secretary determines 
necessary to carry out this part of the bill. 

6. Amends section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, by strik- 
ing out the words “5 per centum above the current support price’ and inserting 
“fair price,” as defined in this bill. 

7. Producers in order to be eligible for benefits under this title would be 
required to place 10 percent of their tillable land in the soil-building base. 

S$. Provisions of this part would terminate on December 31, 1965. 

Title 1I, distribution of protein food contains the following major provisions: 

1. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare would be required to 
undertake a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat pro- 
ducts distributed to needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. 

2. If Commodity Credit Corporation stocks are not available, the Secretary of 
HEW is required, with CCC acting as agent, to make purchasers on local 
markets. 

3. Assurance must be obtained from recipients that they will not reduce their 
normal expenditures for food. 

4. The Commodity Credit Corporation would be permitted to sell out of its 
stocks 1 bushel of corn or its equivalent in other grains, including wheat for 
feed, for each $2 expended for increased purchases of dairy, poultry, and meat 
products. Assurance must be obtained that any wheat sold for feed under this 
subsection is not used for human consumption. 

Title III, soil-building base, amends the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act as follows: 

1. Provides for producers to devote not to exceed 40 percent of their tillable 
acreage to soil-building crops and practices rather than the growers of soil- 
depleting crops. A producer, in order to be eligible to receive payments in cash 
or kind or marketing quotas or other similar certificates that might be issued 
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under the national commodity stabilization program would be required to spe- 
cifically designate for a 3-year period not less than 10 percent of the tillable land 
on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base. In addition, each 
producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 percent of his tillable 
land for a 3-year period designated as Government-rented acreage of the soil- 
building base. ‘Tillable land is defined to mean land which has in any of the im- 
mediately preceding 5 years, been devoted to the production of wheat, cotton, 
peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum grain, flax, dry edible beans, 
potatoes, or rice. . 

2. The producer would be required to establish and maintain vegetative cover, 
not harvest any crop, or graze such land in the soil-building base. 

8. The Government (a) is authorized to bear up to 75 percent of the cost of 
soil-building crops, uses, and practices on the entire soil-building base, and (0b) 
make a payment-in-kind (if CCC stocks are not available equivalent cash or 
negotiable certificate at the option of the producer) equal to the number of 
acres designated as government-rented multiplied by two-thirds of the normal 
annual yield (or county yield if data are not available) per acre on the farm 
for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding 3 years on the land 
so retired. 

Title IV, Wheat: 

A. This part of the bill would amend the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
in several important respects for the 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, and 1965 crops as 
follows: 

1. Wheat support would be at 85 percent of parity only to cooperating pro- 
ducers and only if producers have not disapproved marketing quotas. If mar- 
keting quotas are disapproved, support would be available to cooperators and 
noncooperators at 50 percent of parity. In case marketing quotas are disap- 
proved, the legal minimum sales price for unrestricted use would be calculated 
as though the support price was 75 percent of parity. 

2. Producers would be eligible for price support on wheat provided they (a) 
plant within their acreage allotment (25 percent below the allotment based on 
55 million acres), and (0) the total acreage devoted to the production of price- 
supported crops does not exceed the total average annual acreage devoted to the 
production of price-supported crops in the first 2 of the immediately preceding 
3 crop years (adjusted for abnormal weather, crop rotation, soil bank, and 
history preservation) less an acreage equal to 25 percent of the farm wheat 
acreage allotment as computed on the basis of a national allotment of 55 million 
acres. 

3. If marketing quotas are in effect, payment-in-kind would be made to 
producers for retiring from production 25 percent of their wheat allotment (based 
on 55 million acres) if they do not harvest any crop from such acreage nor is 
such acreage grazed, and they meet the other eligibility requirements for price 
support. The payment would be equal in value to 55 percent of the average an- 
nual yield of wheat per harvested acre on the farm for the 3 preceding years 
adjusted for abnormal weather, multiplied by the number of designated acres. 
Payment-in-kind may be made by negotiable certificates if deemed advisable. 
The cash value of the certificate is computed on the basis of basic county price 
support rate for No. 1 wheat. In redeeming the certificate, the wheat would be 
valued at the market price. Payment-in-kind wheat would be ineligible for 
price support but could be marketed penalty free. 

B. This title of the bill would also amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, and Public Law 74, 77th Congress, with respect to the follow- 
ing: 

1. Reduce each farm wheat allotment for the 1961-65 crop determined on the 
basis of a minimum national allotment of 55 million acres reduced by 25 
percent. 

2. Increases the penalty for the 1961-65 crops equal to double the normal 
yield on the excess acreage unless the actual production is established to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary. 

3. Increases the rate of penalty on excess wheat beginning with the 1961 crop 
and thereafter to 65 percent of the May 1 parity price from the present 45 
percent. 

4. Reduces the 15-acre exemption beginning with the 1961 crop and ending 
with the 1965 crop to the smaller of (@) 12 acres, or (0) the highest number 
of acres planted to wheat for harvest in the immediately preceding 3 years. 

5. Repeals effective with the 1961 crop and thereafter, the 200-bushel exemp- 
tion. 
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6. Removes for the 1961-65 crops the 30-acre limitation on the feed wheat 
exemption. 

7. Repeals the provisions requiring that an additional copy of all farm acreage 
allotment and marketing quota lists be kept available in the office of the county 
agent or with the chairman of the local committee. i 

The primary reasons for opposing the enactment of title I, part I, embody 
the following: 


Effects of H.R. 11769 on the milk order program 


1. It would change substantially the Department’s prehearing procedures and 
would modify the Department’s responsibilities with reference to proponents 
of milk orders. (See subsec. 8c(3).) 

2. It would provide that agencies whose functions are solely ministerial 
would have important policy functions. (See subsec. 8¢11(C).) 

3. It might deprive producers of manufacturing milk of the benefits of q 
stabilization program under title II. (See pt. I, sec. 102 and pt. II, sec. 157.) 

We believe all of the changes set out above would be objecticnable. 

At the present time, the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to hold a hearing whenever he “has 
reason to believe that the issuance of an order will tend to effectuate the de- 
clared policy of [the act].” Under this authorization and pursuant to pub- 
lished Departmental regulations, a preliminary investigation is made before 
calling a hearing to see whether marketing conditions are of a nature that 
would be improved by the issuance of a marketing order; whether there is 
likely to be the necessary producer support for a program (a milk order must 
be approved by two-thirds or three-fourths of the producers whose milk is 
marketed thereunder), and whether the proposal submitted is one generally 
adapted to the problems found to exist and is generally authorized by the 
statute. 

The proposed bill would require the Secretary to hold a hearing “upon re 
quest of producers.” The bill gives the Secretary no discretion as to whether 
the proposal upon which a hearing will be held would in any way be feasible, 
whether it would comport with statutory standards, or whether there would be 
any likelihood of support by the necessary proportion of producers. 

Moreover, it is required that the Secretary shall “provide needed technical 
advisory assistance to enable such producers to prepare and process their briefs 
for the hearing.” The Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act places squarely 
upon the Secretary the responsibility for deciding whether a milk order will 
be issued and what its terms and provisions will be. 

It is felt that the mandatory requirement with respect to the furnishing of 
technical advisory assistance is unnecessary and undesirable. Under the present 
Act, the Department is free to furnish such technical advisory assistance in 
connection with the formulating of proposals by interested parties as it de 
termines to be appropriate without compromising the fairness and objectivity of 
the Department in its decisionmaking functions with respect to the issuance 
of an order. 

One basis for the success of the Federal order program is that it has not 
supplanted the activities and responsibilities of cooperative associations of milk 
producers. One of the most important functions which milk producers’ co- 
operatives perform in connection with the milk order program is the preparation 
and submission of proposals, briefs, and testimony in connection with milk 
order hearings and the undertaking of the economic analysis underlying such 
activities. The mandatory requirement that the Department participate in this 
function could constitute a vehicle for the avoidance of this major function 
by cooperatives and reduce their responsibility for developing and maintaining 
adequate marketing machinery through the order program. 

The bill provides “Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total 
quantity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one 
or more orders and the agencies administering orders* covering more than two- 
thirds of the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and rec- 
ommend * * *,” the Secretary shall consider a nationwide order. “The agen- 
cies” referred to here are the ones authorized by section 8c(7)(C) of the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act. Under the authority granted by this 
section, the Secretary appoints “market administrators” to administer milk 





1 Emphasis added. 
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marketing orders. Market administrators have solely ministerial functions, 
and they are Department of Agriculture employees. It seems quite out of 
keeping that the market administrators should be given an important policy 
function in connection with whether a hearing on a nationwide milk order 
should be called. 

At the present time, somewhere in the neighborhood of 50 percent of the milk 
produced for fluid consumption is subject to Federal milk marketing orders. 
These milk orders have been established on a somewhat localized basis in order 
to accommodate to local variations which are still highly significant in the 
fluid milk industry. This adaptation to local necessity is another of the major 
reasons for the success of the Federal order program. 

If the matter were left to the industry to decide, we doubt that any proposals 
would be forthcoming at this time or in the foreseeable future for a nationwide 
milk order. But, under this bill, the matter of holding a hearing after the 50 
percent proportion has been reached, is a matter of discretion only for a group 
of ministerial agents. Moreover, the responsibility for preparing the nation- 
wide order would rest with the Secretary and he also would have to decide on 
the final order. 

The bill provides (Pt. I, sec. 102) that if there is a nationwide milk order 
there can be no Stabilization program for milk under title II. Title II defines 
“commodity” in a very broad way (pt. II sec. 157). Milk is generally divided 
into two grades, i.e., manufacturing quality milk and graded milk. The milk 
order program, at present, applies only to graded milk. The Department’s pro- 
gram for manufacturing quality milk is the dairy price support program. If 
there were a nationwide program for graded milk, and if all “milk” were con- 
sidered one ‘‘commodity,” the question would arise whether it would be per- 
missible to carry out a stabilization program for manufacturing quality milk. 

The price levels under the Federal order program are related to and erected 
upon the prices prevailing for manufacturing quality milk. If the institution 
of a nationwide graded milk program prevented a method of stabilizing prices 
for manufacturing quality milk, the effectiveness of the Federal order program 
would be greatly diminished because there would be no stabilization program 
for manufacturing quality milk. 

Subsection Sc(7) is amended by adding paragraph (e). This authorizes the 
Secretary to establish standards governing the negotiation of certain contracts. 
Among these would be one relating to the stipulation of prices. 

It is not clear to us what effects this paragraph might have on the milk 
order program. The statute provides a specific standard for price levels in 
connection with the milk order program. . Hence, a question arises as to how 
the authority in this paragraph might be used if the result were prices at a 
different level than those established under a milk order. At the very least, 
the relationship of the authority of paragraph (E) ought to be clarified. 


Other effects : 


Many of the effects indicated above for the dairy industry are also applicable 
with respect to marketing orders for fruits and vegetables. The following areas 
of the proposed legislation cause us great concern. 

1. The provision for initiation of promulgation proceedings relative to the 
issuance of a marketing order. The Secretary would be required to hold a 
hearing upon the application of two or more producers under the proposed 
provision, 

2. The section providing for the establishment of standards governing the 
negotiation of contractual agreements is ambiguous as to its scope and intent 
and is indefinite concerning who conducts negotiations. 

3; Our experience to date indicates that reginal marketing agreements and 
orders have proven most satisfactory. It would appear that national marketing 
agreements and orders should be promulgated only after very careful considera- 
tion of all the implications. 


Title I, part IT national commodity stabilization program 

We are opposed to provisions of H.R. 11769 as it effects the stabilization 
programs for the following reasons: 

1. The establishment of elected farm commodity development committees 
as proposed under section 152 is not desirable because (a) we already have 
committees of bona fide farmers and further authority in this regard as a 
means of assuring direct participation by farmers in formulating and develop- 
ing a stabilization program is not needed and is undesirable, (0) the establish- 
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ment of another set of committees as contemplated might result in the 
development of programs so widely different among commodities as to create 
widespread confusion and complications which would impair administration and 
understanding of farm programs. 

There will be many extremely difficult problems of coordination as between 
programs recommended by the various committees. Also in many instances 
the operations and decisions of one commodity group such as feed grains would 
have to wait upon the decisions made by livestock producers since the demand 
for feed grains would be seriously affected. 

2. The limitation of voting eligibility in connection with any commodity 
program, undertaken under authority of part II of title I, to those farm 
producers whose annual production of the commodity amounted to not less 
than $500 or to more than 50 percent of the value of all commodities produced 
on the farm in at least 3 of the preceding 5 years would both deprive a large 
number of affected producers of voting rights, and entail heavy administra- 
tive expenses connected with determining voting eligibility. On the basig 
of frequency distribution of allotments in the case of the basic commodities 
and census data in the case of some of the other commodities approximately 
the following maximum? percentages of producers would be ineligible to vote: 


Percent Percent 
a ii cash th BO FN as fai ce lat coc acl tee 10 
I i ec a a ee ate mas bial ee 45 
Flue cured tobacco.................- BT ARTI sic ccaaect gc odie sane gidiiciebealiaiaabctiiadices 55 
a ce 3 


We believe that making such large groups of producers ineligible to vote on 
matters in which they are directly affected is a direct attack on the influence 
of the small family farm in American agriculture. 

3. The provisions for determining the level of the national marketing quota 
for a commodity would operate in a manner which would sharply restrict the 
level of agricultural exports. This would be especially true once the CCC in- 
ventory had been liquidated. The objective of the income stabilization method 
utilized in connection with any national commodity stabilization program is 
to achieve parity for the commodity. The amount of funds available to achieve 
this parity price objective is limited to 10 percent of the estimated value of 
the annual production of the commodity. Consequently, the national allotment 
or quota for a commodity dependent upon export markets in which the world 
price is substantially below parity would be very low. Estimated foreign mar- 
kets would necessarily have to be based upon the extent to which the 10 percent 
limitation on funds would enable the commodity to be exported at competitive 
world prices and at the same time provide the producer with return from the 
commodity exported equal to the parity price. It would be necessary to double 
the export subsidy for cotton. The export subsidy for rice would have to be 
increased very substantially. In view of the 10-percent limitation on expendi- 
tures for each commodity the acreage allotments for cotton would be cut by 
approximately 30 percent and for rice about 50 percent. In addition sharp 
production cuts would be placed into effect for feed grains and oilseeds with 
accompanying export subsidies increased several times or placed into effect 
where none exists today. 

We do not believe that two-thirds of the producers voting in a marketing 
quota referendum would favor a program involving such a serious sacrifice on 
their part. Therefore, under the provisions of this bill it is likely that the 
program would revert to the present one. 

We are greatly concerned by the effect which would result from this proposal 
on cotton producers. The higher domestic prices would result in sharply re 
duced consumption of cotton and loss of markets to synthetics. Reduced ex- 
ports would enable foreign producers to expand their acreage at the expense 
of U.S. producers and the stimulation of production of synthetics abroad. The 
Congress recognized this in 1958 and changed the law. 

In the case of tobacco, a bill was recently passed by the Congress. This bill, 
providing for supports at lower levels, received the universal endorsement of 
the various segments of the industry. This proposal will head producers in the 
wrong direction—the opposite way to which they want to go. 


1 This number will be reduced to the extent that the 50 percent provision is applicable. 
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4. This legislation would require severe cutbacks in the level of production 
for hogs, cattle, dairy products, and poultry and eggs in order to obtain the 
price objective set forth therein. 

5. A substantial increase in number of Government employees to admin- 
ister this type of program would be required. 

6. It would result in a sharp decrease in employment in the transportation, 
processing, refrigerating, and related industries. Businesses, banks, and similar 
activities, especially in rural towns, would be sharply curtailed. The volume of 
activity of cooperatives would be sharply reduced. 

7. Consumer prices would go up sharply and inflationary pressures on wages 
and prices would result. 

8. The posture of the U.S. Government in terms of international relations 
would be seriously embarrassed. Not only would there be a decline in exports 
but every item moving in export channels would require a high export subsidy. 
This would leave the impression to the rest of the world that we would be using 
high export subsidies and sharply curtailed imports as a way of life. This 
would cause serious difficulties in our current strenuous efforts for trade 
liberalization. 

9. The requirement that no provision of the proposed program, as required 
under section 156(c) will result in Government acquisition or storage would 
prevent the establishment of a nonrecourse loan program and will prohibit a 
purchase program as now in effect for the nonstorable commodities, such as 
butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk. In many cases the type of program that 
would be put in effect would involve some type of compensatory payments to 
assure cooperating producers of not less than the parity price. Such compensa- 
tory payments are contrary to the recommendations made by the President in 
his February 9, 1960, farm program message to the Congress. 

We are in favor of reasonable price supports with provisions for loans and 
purchases. Orderly marketing should be a fundamental facet of the price 
support program. 


Title II, distribution of protein food 


We do not believe that it is desirable for the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products dis- 
tributed to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program with 
an annual appropriation. Fundamentally this proposal would first utilize the 
powers of Government to make it more difficult for people of lower incomes to 
purchase these highly desirable foods. Having accomplished this the Govern- 
ment would then provide these foods at no cost to the recipients. However, the 
amount donated would be much less than the reduced consumption of the same 
groups resulting from the sharply restrictive production control program. In 
addition, we believe that operations of welfare assistance programs are a local 
responsibility. 


Title IIT, soil-building base 


The Department is in favor of expanding the conservation reserve program 
to include as much as 60 million acres, provided a constructive wheat program 
is passed. However, the method proposed by title III for establishing and des- 
ignating two conservation bases, limiting the percentage of tillable land that 
any one producer may place in the soil-building base, in continuous soil-building 
use for 3 years, contains some self-defeating features, would be expensive to 
administer and would be unpopular with farmers. Experience has shown that 
retiring a part of a farmer’s cropland results in the available labor, machinery, 
water, and fertilizer being concentrated on the remaining cropland. 

The compulsory partial adjustment with the various required designations 
and uses is both irritating to farmers and wasteful of our resources in terms of 
impairing operations of our most efficient producers. 

It should be noted that in order to obtain payments in cash or kind or market- 
ing quotas or similar certificates the producer is required to specifically desig- 
nate for a 3-year period not less than 10 percent of his tillable land as his 
contributed acreage to the soil-building base for his farm or farms. It should 
be noted that in the case of tobacco the cropland on farms with tobacco allot- 
ments amounted to over 31 million acres. The harvested acreage of tobacco in 
1959 was 1,154,000 acres. This means that in order for farmers to obtain mar- 
keting quotas under these provisions they must place in the conservation re- 
serve an acreage equivalent to about three times their acreage allotments. In 
the case of cotton this would mean about 6 million acres, or close to a quantity 
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equal to 35 percent of their acreage allotments. In addition it should be noteq 
that at the time any individual commodity referendum is held the voting pro- 
ducers will not know whether any additional program will ever be effectuated 
under this title. No responsible administrator of this legislation could guaran- 
tee that there will be any additional programs other than the one being voted on. 

For example, if the commodity stabilization program is in effect for one crop 
and not for the other crops produced on a farm, such producer would be re. 
quired to place 10 percent of his tillable land in the soil-building base but 
would only derive benefits under the program for one crop which may involve 
a small percentage of his total cropland. A producer of this kind who has 
1,000 acres of tillable land and produces only 50 acres of a commodity might be 
required to reduce his acreage of the crop by only 5 to 10 acres, but would be 
required to reduce the production of all other crops by as much as 90 to 95 
acres. 

A better approach in our view would involve obtaining a voluntary 100 per- 
cent reduction from those who for personal reasons are willing to make such an 
adjustment. Authorization is needed to give special consideration to areas 
where it is desirable to discourage production of crops in heavy surplus such as 
wheat. Authorization is also needed under this program, with proper safe- 
guards, to make payments-in-kind from surplus stocks of feed grains and wheat, 
provided measures are included to keep production below total consumption 
while the payment-in-kind procedure is being used. 

Title IV, wheat, amends the Agriculture Act of 1938, as amended, and the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, relating to wheat. The provision would 
become operative until a national commodity stabilization program for wheat is 
in effect under title I, part II, of this bill. 

This Department would not object to the enactment of these wheat provisions 
if modified as outlined below. 

1. We are opposed to freezing the level of price support for the 1961—65 crops 
of wheat at 85 percent of parity, even though farm acreage allotments would be 
reduced by 25 percent and eligibility requirements for wheat price support would 
require a 25 percent reduction in the total acreage planted to price-supported 
crops. Such mandatory minimum levels of price support for wheat would be 
higher than the mandatory minimum levels in effect for other important crops 
such as cotton, corn, and rice in the absence of a national commodity stabiliza- 
tion program. Thus, from the standpoint of price support it would discriminate 
against producers of these important crops. 

The increased level of support required by this bill would provide further in- 
centive for intensification of producer practices leading to even higher yields. 
The President referred to this aspect of legislative proposals in his veto message 
of June 25, 1959, regarding S. 1968 

Subsidy cost involved in exportation of wheat and wheat flour would be in- 
ereased under this bill by virtue of the increase in the support price to 85 per- 
cent of parity. This would occur as a result of the high domestic market price 
for wheat, reflecting the increased price support level. 

In this respect the Department would not object to enactment of this title of 
the bill as modified to provide price support at 75 percent of parity for the 1961 
crop, 70 percent for the 1962 crop, and 65 percent for the 1963 and subsequent 
crops. 

2. The Department recognizes and has pointed out on numerous occasions, that 
the minimum national wheat acreage allotment of 55 million acres is unrealistic 
in view of the marked increase in wheat yields during recent years. The mini- 
mum national acreage allotment should be permanently reduced by 25 percent 
in lieu of reducing farm allotments by 25 percent for the 1961—65 crops. 

3. With respect to the proposed modification of the 15-acre exemption, as pro- 
vided in section 402(d) and the repeal of the 200-bushel exemption as provided 
in section 405, we feel that the bill does not go far enough if the Congress elects 
to follow the control route and if controls on wheat are to be effective. The 
Department feels that the 15-acre and 200-bushel exemptions should be repealed 
beginning with the 1961 crop and for each crop thereafter 

1. The elimination of the 20-acre limitation on feed wheat exemption for the 
1961-65 crops as provided in section 404(c) should be made permanent. 

5. The adjustment in the farm marketing excess as provided in section 103 (da) 
is not needed because Public Law 86-419, approved April 19, 1960, adequately 
deals with this same provision. 
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The provision as required in section 401, that if marketing quotas are dis- 
Sa price support should be made available to cooperators and noncoopera- 
me at 50 percent of parity is acceptable. 

. The requirement that the payment-in-kind for reducing the wheat acreage 
by ‘D5 percent from the allotments computed on the basis of a national allotment 
of 55 million acres be equal in value to 55 ar of the average annual yield in 
pushels of wheat per harvested acre on the farm in the 3 years immediately 
preceding the year for which the designation is made, adjusted for abnormal 
weather, and multiplied by the number of designated acres, should be changed 
to one-third of the normal yield established for the farm. i 

This change would provide the Secretary greater authority for determining 
the payment-in-kind required to obtain participation and would further avoid 
the undesirable effect of having established on farms two yield figures ; namely, 
one used for determining the farm marketing excess and another for determining 
the amount of payment-in-kind. 

Mr. McLain. The Department recommends against enacting title 
I, part 1, title I, part 2, title II, and title III of H.R. 11769, and ‘would 
not be opposed to the enactment of title IV if modified as indicated. 

And then, if you will, I will go over to page 77-—— 

Mr. Poacr. You say you would not be opposed to title IV? 

Mr. McLary. If amended as we will suggest. 

Mr. Poace. In other words you would not be opposed to it if it were 
another bill, your bill. 

Mr. McLain. I am sure you didn’t have your glasses adjusted just 
right. At the top of page 7, then, we will get right into the meat of 


why we object to the various provisions in the bill. 


EFFECTS OF H.R. 11769 ON THE MILK ORDER PROGRAM 


Tt would change substantially the Department’s prehearing pro- 
widieies and would modify the Department’s responsibilities w ith ref- 
erence to proponents of milk orders (see subsection 8¢(3) ). 

2. It would provide that agencies whose functions are solely minis- 
terial would have important policy functions (see subsection 
8el1(C)) 

3. It might deprive producers of manufacturing milk of the benefits 
of a stabilization program under title II (see part I, section 102 and 
part LI, section 157). 

We believe all of the ch: anges set out above would be objéctionable. 

At the present time, the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to hold a hearing when- 
ever he “has reason to believe that the issuance of an order will tend 
to effectuate the declared policy [the Act].” Under this authorization 
and pursuant to published departmental wan ations, a preliminary 
investigation is made before calling a hearing to see whether market- 
ing conditions are of a nature that would be improved by the issuance 
of a marketing order; whether there is likely to be the necessary 
producer support for a program (a milk order must be approved by 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the producers whose milk is marketed 
thereunder), and whether the proposal submitted is one generally 
adapted to the problems found to exist and is generally authorized by 
the statute. 

The proposed bill would require the Secretary to hold a hearing 
“upon request of producers.” The bill gives the Secretary no discre- 
tion as to whether the proposal upon which a hearing will be held 
would in any way be feasible, whether it would comport with statu- 
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tory standards, or whether there would be any likelihood of support 
by the necessary proportion of producers. 

Moreover, it is required that the Secretary shall “provide needed 
technical advisory assistance to enable such producers to prepare and 
process their briefs for the hearing.” The Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act places squarely upon the Secretary the responsibility 
for deciding whether a milk order will be issued and what its terms 
and provisions will be. 

It is felt that the mandatory requirement with respect to the fur- 
nishing of technical advisory assistance is unnecessary and undesira- 
ble. Under the present act, the Department is free to furnish such 
technical advisory assistance in connection with the formulating of 
proposals by interested parties as it determines to be appropriate 
without compromising the fairness and objectivity of the Department 
in its decision-making functions with respect to the issuance of an 
order. 

One basis for the success of the Federal order program is that it has 
not supplanted the activities and responsibilities of cooperative asso- 
ciations of milk producers. One of the most important functions 
which milk producers’ cooperatives perform in connection with the 
milk order program is the preparation and submission of proposals, 
briefs, and testimony in connection with milk-order hearings and the 
undertaking of the economic analysis underlying such activities. The 
mandatory requirement that the Department participate in this fune- 
tion could constitute a vehicle for the avoidance of this major function 
by cooperatives and reduce their responsibility for developing and 
maintaining adequate marketing machinery through the order pro- 
gram. 

The bill provides: 

Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total quantity handled 
in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one or more orders and 
the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds of the regu- 
lated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recommend * * * 
the Secretary shall consider a nationwide order. 

“The agencies” referred to here are the ones authorized by section 
8c(7)(C) of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act. Under the 
authority granted by this section, the Secretary appoints “market 
administrators” to administer milk marketing orders. Market admin- 
istrators have solely ministerial functions, and they are Department 
of Agriculture employees. It seems quite out of keeping that the 
market administrators should be given an important policy function 
in connection with whether a hearing on a nationwide milk order 
should be called. 

At the present time, somewhere in the neighborhood of 50 percent 
of the milk produced for fluid consumption is subject to Federal milk 
marketing orders. These milk orders have been established on a some- 
what localized basis in order to accommodate to local variations which 
are still highly significant in the fluid milk industry. This adap- 
tion to local necessity is another of the major reasons for the success 
of the Federal order program. 

If the matter were left to the industry to decide, we doubt that any 
proposals would be forthcoming at this time or in the foreseeable 
future for a nationwide milk order. But, under this bill, the matter 
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of holding a hearing after the 50 percent proportion has been reached, 
is a matter of discretion only for a group of ministerial] agents. More- 
over, the responsibility for preparing the nationwide order would rest 
with the Secretary and he also would have to decide on the final order. 

The bill provides (pt. I, sec. 102) that if there is a nationwide milk 
order there can be no stabilization program for milk under title II. 
Title II defines “commodity” in a very broad way (pt. IT, sec. 157). 
Milk is generally divided into two grades, i.e., manufacturing quality 
milk and graded milk. The milk order program, at present, applies 
only to graded milk. The Department’s program for manufacturing 
quality milk is the dairy price support program. If there were a 
nationwide program for graded milk, and if all “milk” were con- 
sidered one “commodity,” the question would arise whether it would be 
permissible to carry out a stabilization program for manufacturing 
quality milk. 

The price levels under the Federal order program are related to and 
erected upon the prices prevailing for manufacturing quality milk. If 
the institution of a nationwide graded milk program prevented a 
method of stabilizing prices for manufacturing quality milk, the 
effectiveness of the Federal order program would be greatly dimin- 
ished because there would be no stabilization program for manu- 
facturing quality milk. 

Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding paragraph (e). This 
authorizes the Secretary to establish standards governing the negotia- 
tion of certain contracts. Among these would be one relating to the 
stipulation of prices, 

tt is not clear to us what effects this paragraph might have on the 
milk order program. The statute provides a specific standard for 
price levels in connection with the milk order program. Hence, a 
question arises as to how the authority in this paragraph might be 
used if the result were prices at a different level than those established 
under a milk order. At the very least, the relationship of the author- 
ity of paragraph (B) ought to be clarified. 


OTHER EFFECTS 


Many of the effects indicated above for the dairy industry are also 
applicable with respect to marketing orders for fruits and vegetables. 
The following areas of the proposed legislation cause us great concern : 

1. The provision for initiation of promulgation proceedings relative 
to the issuance of a marketing Callas The Secretary would be re- 
quired to hold a hearing upon the application of two or more pro- 
ducers under the proposed provision. 

2. The section providing for the establishment of standards gov- 
erning the negotiation of contractual agreements is ambiguous as to 
its scope and intent and is indefinite concerning who conducts 
negotiations. 

3. Our experience to date indicates that regional marketing agree- 
ments and orders have proven most satisfactory. It would appear that 
national marketing agreements and orders should be promulgated only 
after very careful consideration of al] the implications. 
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TITLE I, PART Il, NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


We are opposed to provisions of H.R. 11769 as it affects the stabili- 

ene programs for the following reasons: 

. The establishment of elected farm commodity development com- 
cau as proposed under section 152 is not desirable because (a) we 
alreds ay have committees of bona fide farmers and further authority 
in this regard as a means of assuring direct partic ipation by farmers 
in formulating and developing a st abilization program is not needed 
and is undesirable, (4) the establishment of another set of committees 
as contemplated might result in the development of programs so 
widely different among commodities as to create widespread confu- 
sion and complications which would impair administration and un- 
derstanding of farm programs. 

There will be many extremely difficult problems of coordination 
as between programs rec ommended by the various committees. Also 
in many instances the operations and decisions of one commodity 
group such as feed grains would have to wait upon the decisions made 
by livestock producers since the demand for feed grains would be 
seriously affected. 

2. The limitation of voting eligibility in connection with any com- 
modity program, undertaken under authority of part IT of title I, to 
those farm producers whose annual production of the commodity 
amounted to not less than $500 or to more than 50 percent of the value 
of all comodities produced on the farm in at least 3 of the preceding 
5 years would both deprive a large number of affected producers of 
voting rights, and entail heavy administrative expenses connected 
with determining voting eligibility. On the basis of frequency dis- 
tribution of allotments in the case of the basic commodities and census 
data in the case of some of the other commodities approximately the 
following maximum? percentages of producers would be ine ligible to 
vote: 


Percent 
TR ra ctl aie et _ / ‘ ce 25 
Zurley tobacco__ eee . 2 
Flue-cured______ toe th ha ac : 9 
Peanuts... there Ls ptt oe he hE oe, — xe ‘ % 30 
Re i ar ccinaiiteeces . 10 
ae ee Sg ards fate 45 
eee Se 8 Fete AES is Onc in : 5D 


And then I have listed the amounts. head I note especially the 
footnote, which indicates, because we have no data on this particular 
revision, “This number will be reduced to the extent that the 50 per- 
cent provision is applicable.” 

The important thing is here, I think, that while this bill does 
change materially bia alisninity to vote from the initial bill, it does, 
in our judgment, leave a wide group of small producers that would 
be left ineligible to vote, and I think it ought to be called to the atten- 
tion of this committee. 

We believe that making such large groups of producers ineligible 
to vote on matters in which they are directly affected is a direct attack 
on the influence of the small family farm in American agriculture. 








1This number will be reduced to the extent that the 50 percent provision is applicable. 
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The provisions for determining the level of the national mar- 
hee quota for a commodity would operate in a manner which would 
sharply restrict the level of agricultural exports. This would be 
especially true once the CCC inventory had been liquidated. ‘The 
objective of the income stabilization method utilized in connection 
with any national commodity stabilization program is to achieve 
parity for the commodity. The amount of funds available to achieve 
this parity price objective is limited to 10 percent of the estimated 

value of the annual production of the commodity. Consequently, 
the national allotment or quota for a commodity dependent upon ex- 
port markets in which the world price is substantially below parity 
would be very low. 

Estimated foreign markets would necessarily have to be based upon 
the extent to which the 10 percent limitation on funds would enable 
the commodity to be exported at competitive world prices and at the 
same time provide the producer with return from the commodity ex- 
ported equal to the parity price. It would be necessary to double 
the export subsidy for cotton. The export subsidy for rice would 
have to be increased very substantially. In view of the 10 percent 
limitation on expenditures the acreage allotments for cotton would 
be cut by approximately 30 percent and for rice about 50 percent. 
In addition sharp production cuts would be placed into effect for feed 
grains and oilseeds with accompanying export subsidies increased 
several times or placed into effect. where none exists today. 

We do not believe that two-thirds of the producers voting in a mar- 
keting quota referendum would favor a program involving such a 
serious sacrifice on their part. ‘Therefore, under the provisions of this 
bill it is likely that the program would revert to the present one. 

We are greatly concerned by the effect which would result from 
this proposal on cotton producers. The higher domestic prices would 
result. in sharply reduced consumption of cotton and loss of markets 
to synthetics. Reduced exports would enable foreign producers to 
expand their acreage at the expense of U.S. produce ers and the stimu- 
lation of production of synthetics abroad. ‘The Congress recognized 
this in 1958 and changed the law. . 

In the case of tobacco, a bill was recently passed by the Congress. 
This bill providing for supports at lower levels received the universal 
endorsement of the various segments of the industry. This proposal 
will head producers in the wrong direction the opposite way to 
which they want to go, that is, if it were applied to tobacco. 

4. This legislation would require severe cutbacks in the level of pro- 
duction for hogs, cattle, dairy products, and poultry and eggs in order 
to obtain the price objective set forth therein. 

5. A substantial increase in number of Government employees to 
administer this type of program would be required. 

6. It would result in a sharp decrease in employment in the trans- 
portation, processing, refrigerating, and related industries. Business, 
banks and similar activities, especially in rural towns, would be 
sharply curtailed. The volume of activity of cooperatives would be 
sharply reduced. 

Consumer prices would go up sharply and inflationary pressures 
on wages and prices would result. 
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8. The posture of the U.S. Government in terms of international 
relations would be seriously embarrassed. Not only would there be 
a decline in exports but every item moving in export channels would 
require a high export subsidy. This would leave the impression to 
the rest of the world that we would be using high export subsidies 
and sharply curtailed imports as a way of life. This would cause 
serious difficulties in our current strenuous efforts for trade liberali- 

zation. 

9. The requirement that no provision of the proposed program as 
required under section 156(c) will result in Government acquisition 
or storage would prevent the establishment of a nonrecourse loan pro- 
gram and will prohibit a purchase program as now in effect for the 
nonstorable commodities, such as butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk. 
In many cases the type of program that would be put in effect would 
involve some type of compensatory payments to assure cooperating 
producers of not less than the parity price. Such compensatory pay- 
ments are contrary to the recommendations made by the President in 
his February 9, 1960, farm program message to the Congress. 

We are in favor of reasonable price supports with provisions for 
loans and purchases. Orderly marketing should be a fundamental 
facet of the price-support program. 


TITLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


We do not believe that it is desirable for the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and 
meat products distributed to the needy, to institutions, and through 
the school lunch program with an annual appropriation. Funda- 
mentally this proposal would first utilize the powers of Government 
to make it more difficult for people of lower incomes to purchase 
these highly desirable foods. Having accomplished this, the Govern- 
ment would then provide these foods at no cost to the 1 recipients. 
However, the amount donated would be much less than the reduced 
consumption of the same groups resulting from the sharply restric- 
tive production control program. In addition, we believe that opera- 
tions of welfare assistance programs are a local responsibility. 


TITLE III. SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


The Department is in favor of expanding the conservation reserve 
program to include as much as 60 million acres, provided a construc- 
tive wheat program is passed. However, the method proposed by 
title III for establishing and designating two conservation bases, 
limiting the percentage of tillable land that any one producer may 
place in the soil-building base, in continuous soil-building use for 
3 years, contains some se sH£-de feating features, would be expensive to 
administer and would be unpopular with farmers. Experience has 
shown that retiring a part of a farmer’s cropland results in the avail- 
able labor, machinery, water, and fertilizer being concentrated on 
the remaining cropland. 

The compulsory partial adjustment with the various required desig- 
nations and uses is both irritating to farmers and wasteful of our 
resources in terms of impairing operations of our most efficient 
producers. 
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It should be noted that in order to obtain payments in cash or kind 

or marketing quotas or similar certificates the producer is required 
to specifics ally designate for a 3-year period not less than 10 percent 
of his tillable land as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base 
for his farm or farms. It should be noted that in the case of tobacco 
the cropland on farms with tobacco allotments amounted to over 31 
million acres. The harvested acreage of tobacco in 1959 was 1,154,000 
acres. This means that in order for farmers to obtain marketing 
quotas under these provisions they must place in the conservation 
reserve an acreage equivalent to about three times their acreage allot- 
ments. In the case of cotton this would mean about 6 million acres, 
or close to a quantity equal to 35 percent of their acreage allotments. 
In addition it should be noted that at the time any individual com- 
modity referendum is held the voting producers will not know whether 
any additional program will ever be effectuated under this title. No 
responsible administrator of this legislation could guarantee that there 
will be any additional programs other than the one being voted on. 

For example, if the commodity stabilization program is in effect 
for one crop and not for the other crops produced on a farm, such 
producer would be required to place 10 percent of his tillable land in 
the soil-building base but would only derive benefits under the pro- 
gram for one crop which may involve a small percentage of his total 

cropland. A producer of this kind who has 1,000 acres of tillable 
land and produces only 50 acres of a commodity might be required 
to reduce his acreage of the crop by only 5 to 10 acres, but would be 
required to reduce the production of all other corps by as much as 
90 to 95 acres. 

A better approach in our view would involve obtaining a voluntary 
100 percent reduction from those who for personal reasons are will- 
ing to make such an adjustment. Authorization is needed to give 
special consideration to areas where it is desirable to discourage pro- 
duction of crops in heavy surplus such as wheat. Authorization is 
also needed under this program, with proper safeguards, to make pay- 
ments-in-kind from surplus stocks of feed grains and wheat, provided 
measures are included to keep production below total consumption 
while the payment-in-kind procedure is being used. 

Title [LV Wheat, amends the Agr icultural Act of 1938, as amended, 
and the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, relating to wheat. 
This provision would become operative until a national “commodity 
stabilization program for wheat is in effect under title I, part I, 
of this bill. 

This Department would not object to the enactment of these wheat 
provisions if modified as outlined below. 

We are opposed to freezing the level of price support for the 
1961-65 crops of wheat at 85 percent of parity, even though farm 
acreage allotments would be reduced by 25 percent and eligibility re- 
quirements for wheat price support would require a 25 percent re- 
duction in the total acreage planted to price-supported crops. Such 
mandatory minimum levels of price support for wheat would be 
higher than the mandatory minimum levels in effect for other impor- 
tant crops such as cotton, corn and rice in the absence of a national 
commodity stabilization program. Thus, from the standpoint of 
price support it would discriminate against producers of these im- 
portant crops. 
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The increased level of support required by this bill would provide 
further incentive for intensification of producer-practices le: ading to 
even higher yields. The President referred to this aspect. of legis. 
lative proposals in his veto message of June 25, 1959, regarding S. 
1968. 

Subsidy cost involved in exportation of wheat and wheat flour 
would be increased under this bill by virtue of the increase in the 
support price to 85 percent of parity. This would occur as a result 
of the high domestic market price for wheat, reflecting the increased 
price support level. 

In this respect the Department would not object to enac ‘tment of this 
title of the bill as modified to provide price support at 75 percent of 
parity for the 1961 crop, 70 percent for the 1962 crop, and 65 percent 
for the 1963 and subsequent ¢ rops. 

The Department recognizes and has pointed out on numerous oc- 
casions. that the minimum national wheat acreage allotment of 55 
million acres is unrealistic in view of the marked increase in wheat 
yields during recent years. The minimum national acreage allotment 
should be permanently reduced by 25 percent in lieu of reduci ing farm 
allotments by 25 percent for the 1961-65 crops if a control program 
is to be followed. . 

With respect to the proposed modification of the 15-acre exemp- 
tion, as provided in section 402(d) and the repeal of the 200-bushel 
exemption as provided in section 405, we feel that the bill does not go 
far enough if the Congress elects to follow the control route and if 
controls on wheat are to be effective. The Department feels that the 
15-acre and 200-bushel exemptions should be repealed beginning with 
the 1961 crop and for each crop thereafter, if we are going to go the 
control route. 

The elimination of the 30-acre limitation on feed wheat exemp- 
tion for the 1961-65 crops as provided in section 404(c) should be 
mi _ permanent. 

The adjustment in the farm marketing excess as provided in 
section 403(d) is not needed because Public Law 86- 419, approved 
_ il 19, 1960, adequately deals with this same provision. 

The provision as required in section 401, that if marketing quotas 
are ‘disapproved price support should be made available to coopera- 
tors and noncooperators at 50 percent of parity is acceptable. 

The requirement that the payment-in-kind for reducing the 
wheat acreage by 25 percent from the allotments computed on the 
basis of a national allotment of 55 million acres be equal in value to 
55 percent of the average annual yield in bushels of wheat per har- 
vested acre on the farm in the 3 years immediately preceding the year 
for which the designation is made, adjusted for abnormal weather, 
and multiplied by the number of designated acres, should be changed 
to one-third of the normal yield established for the farm. 

The change would prov ide the Secretary greater authority for de- 
termining the payment-in-kind required to obtain participation and 
would further avoid the undesirable effect of having established on 
farms two yield figures: namely, one used for determining the farm 
marketing excess and another for determining the amount of pay- 


ment-in-kind. 
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After hearing the testimony today, Mr. Poage, there are a couple of 
observations I would like tomake on this bill. 

One, I think there is no assurance—and I know that it was your 
sincere intent when you suggested this bill—if this bill were enacted, 
as you have suggested, and it were put into effect, if the points that 
farmers have a chance to take advantage of are ever tried, or tried and 
turned down, that leaves us right where we are. And this bill opens 
up, in my judgment, a lot of other areas where, all through these 
years, since the beginning of the first programs, we have not ventured, 
for use of funds—and you put a limit, of course, of 10 percent on 
any commodity, which in my judgment would, well, if you add all these 
up, make the total cost of this bill in excess of what we are currently 
spending. 

The other observation I would like to ms ery 
important—this envisions the setting up of a et group of com- 
modity committees—and they would be intelligent men, I am sure, 
if you had your way in trying to select them, or the Secretary of 
Agriculture did under the procedure—but it sets up a commodity op- 
eration which could well fr agment agriculture with the authority that 
is granted. 

This the major oom organizations, including the Farm Union and 
the Grange and the Farm Bureau, have generally tried to get away 
from. And I think this would be a big step backward if we had 
ach commodity trying to set up a program of their own, disregard- 
ing other farm groups and disregarding the consumers and every- 
body else; I think this would set a pattern that before long even you 
would be dissatisfied with. 

Now, we have our experts on marketing orders here, and if you have 
any question on this area, or if you have any other questions, we would 
be happy to the extent that we can to answer them. We would like 
to have the whole sttaement be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Poacr. Without objection, I believe we have already agreed 
to do so. 

Any questions? 

If there are no questions, we are very much obliged to_you, Mr. 
McLain, you and your associates, for coming down here and giving 
us your Views. 

Several Members of Congress wanted to present statements, and 
without objection we will allow any Member of Congress or others 
to present statements at this point in the record. 

(The statements submitted are as follows :) 





STATEMENT OF Hon. AL ULLMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF OREGON 


Gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing here again before the 
Agriculture Committee with respect to the critical farm situation and in ad- 
vocacy of H.R. 11769. Due to the volumnous testimony already before this 
committee, I will make my remarks brief and general. 

This proposal is the result of much work and thought on the part of many 
people. I am proud to have been one of those who met long hours and many 
days drafting this legislation. I want to pay my respects now to Congressman 
Poage, of Texas, who is so ably and aggressively carrying the fight for the bill. 

The bill offers a new, a fresh, a reasonable, and a democratic approach to the 
solution of the complicated problems of agriculture. Instead of regimenting 
agriculture, it gives freedom to farmers to help themselves solve their own 
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problems. Instead of imposing restrictions from the top, it opens the door and 
extends the invitation to commodity producers to join and work together in a 
democratic way to formulate programs best adapted to their given commodity. 

The bill incorporates the principle of individual and group initiative that has 
made America great. It rejects the principle that any group of planners on the 
Washington level can somehow concoct a formula solving all the problems of 
American agriculture. It recognizes the fact that the American farmer has 
changed, that he is today a competent, resourceful member of Our economy with 
the capacity and the initiative to assume the burden and the responsibility for 
intelligent and cooperative action. 

This Congress cannot fail to act in this critical area of agriculture. To reject 
this bill will insure such failure. Pass this legislation and you will give renewed 
hopes to the millions of Americans who live and produce on the soil—the farmerg 
of America who, since the time of Jefferson, have contributed so much to this 
great Nation. I urge the enactment of this important legislation. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. HERSCHEL C. LOVELESS, GOVERNOR OF IOWA 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my attention has been called to 
various revisions made in H.R. 10355 since I testified in support of it on March 
15 along with a number of other farm State Governors. I have now made an 
analytical comparison of the original bill with the revised version, renumbered 
H.R. 11769 and retitled the “Family Farm Act of 1960,” and am prepared to state 
whether, and to what extent, my views remain the same as expressed on 
March 15. 

I wish to say first that my conviction as to the need for this bill has not been 
lessened by the latest U.S. Department of Agriculture estimate that farm in- 
come in 1960 now may not be as far below 1959 as had been expected earlier. 
Because of further increases in production costs the probability still is that 
realized net income from farming in 1960 will be lower than in 1959. Even if 
the 1960 total should somewhat exceed the 1959 figure, it would still be too low. 

We have plenty of continuing evidence of the farmer’s serious income problem. 
The Iowa District Director of Internal Revenue this week disclosed that Federal 
tax collections of all kinds in the State so far this year are nearly $16 million 
behind the same period a year earlier. Because individual income tax pay- 
ments not subject to the withholding provision showed the sharpest decline, it 
seems clear that a substantial proportion of the falloff was directly due to a 
slump in payments from farmers. 

A further indication of low net farm income is the usually heavy demand 
on Farmers Home Administration in recent months for operating loans. By 
mid-April all of the available loan funds for the Nation as a whole had been 
allocated for use. The Iowa FHA director has reported that his office did not 
have sufficient money to take care of all the demand. 

It is true that hog prices recently have been somewhat improved as the result 
of a cutback in hog marketings and farrowings following the disastrously low 
market last fall. However, the official average of $15.10 per hundredweight in 
March was still only 71 percent of parity. There may be further price improve- 
ment later in the season, but the hog supply adjustment which bought it about 
is apt to be short lived because of record stocks of feed grains. 

Supplies of corn on farms at April 1 were estimated at 2.1 billion bushels, 15 
percent more than a year earlier and 40 percent above the 10-year (1949-58) 
average. In Iowa, April 1 stocks of corn in all positions set a new record of 
918 million bushels, an increase of 19 percent from a year earlier. 

Moreover, many signs now point to a larger national corn acreage in 1960 
than was predicted officially on March 18. That estimate showed an increase 
of only three-tenths of 1 percent over 1959 for the entire Nation and of only 
2 percent for Iowa. 

Since then a backward spring has resulted in smaller sowings of oats than 
had been originally planned. Dealers report a smaller sales of fertilizer mix- 
tures for oats while at the same time noting an uptrend in orders of mixtures 
for corn. Seed sales also indicate a significant increase in corn plantings over 
a considerable area. There will also be larger plantings of soybeans. The mois- 
ture situation in Iowa is the best in years and at least average yields can be 
expected if weather is normal from now on. 
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Very little price improvement is expected on the average with cattle because 
of the large number now in feedlots. On April 1, about 1,605,000 head of cattle 
and calves were estimated to be fattening on Iowa farms, a record volume for 
this time of year, 11 percent higher than a year earlier and 25 percent more 
than the 5-year (1954-58) average. 

The dairy outlook also provides little basis for postponing legislative action. 
According to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, a record volume of milk may 
be sold this year at about the same prices as in the last 2 years, but net dairy 
income may be smaller nevertheless because of higher production costs. 

Comparative analysis of H.R. 11769: It does not appear that the revisions 
have altered the original objectives of (1) reducing the cost of Federal farm 
programs, (2) providing for the expansion of farm products utilization through 
additional distribution of high protein foods to needy people and public in- 
stitutions, and (3) assisting producers to balance farm commodity supplies 
through a diversion of land to conservation use and to improve the status of 
the family farm through greater bargaining power. 

Because it would probably not prove practical for corn anyway, there is no 
serious objection to the deletion of this commodity from the marketing order 
commodity listings along with cotton, rice, and wheat. Since there is a lack of 
producer enthusiasm for livestock coverage at this time, there would seem to 
be no serious objection also to deleting cattle, hogs, lambs and sheep, and milk 
fat in cream from the commodity listing. 

The revised provision that any program shall be submitted to Congress for 
approval prior to the producer referendum rather than afterward should lead 
to more efficient administration. 

It is noted that eligibility of producers to vote in a referendum now shall be 
determined on the basis of past production of a commodity rather than on 
“sales.” This change is in accord with my suggestion of March 15 to insure 
referendum eligibility to those farmers who utilize a substantial part of their 
feed grain supply for livestock production. 

In apparent conformity with another suggestion made March 15, the quota 
or production goal does not necessarily have to be set at such a level as would 
explicitly obtain the “fair price” objective. Thus, the price goal may be ap- 
proached by gradual steps thereby preventing too abrupt changes in market 
supplies in the first year or two of a program. 

It also is an improvement to permit making any referendum effective for 
more than one production and marketing year. 

The section on supply adjustments is strengthened with the addition of the 
sentence authorizing and directing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
and carry out such acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or other marketing 
supply adjustments as he may determine to be necessary to effectuate a program. 

I prefer the simplified rewording of section 156(c) which thus avoids giv- 
ing emphasis to specific methods for raising farm income. 

Putting the top limit on the program cost to the U.S. Treasury for any com- 
modity at 10 percent of its estimated “value,” more nearly insures that the 
program may be sufficiently financed as to be effective. The elimination of a 
limit on payments to individual producers will not be viewed favorably by 
some Corn Belt farmers; but on the other hand, a really effective adjustment 
program would minimize the need to make some types of payments to producers. 

Title II—distribution of protein food—has been improved by the addition of a 
sentence requiring the Secretary of Agriculture to “obtain such assurance as 
he deems necessary that recipients will not diminish their normal expenditures 
for food by reason of such donations.” 

Presumably the change in the appropriation authorization under title II from 
“five hundred million dollars annually” to such sums as Congress may deter- 
mine to be necessary need not be taken as a definite reduction in potential pro- 
tein food distribution activities. In any case, the amount to be spent in any one 
year depends primarily no the actual appropriation rather than the appropria- 
tion authorization. 

Section 201(b) of title IT, as revised, appears to provide livestock producers 
with more protection from the release of Federal grain stocks than the original 
bill. 

It is noted that section 202 of title ITI, soil-building base, has been revised to 
delete the requirement that at least one-half of the shifted land would have 
to be kept continuously in soil-building use for at least 3 years. Some Corn 
Belt farmers may object to this change, but it does not appear that it would 
seriously impair overall program effectiveness. 
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Since wheat is not a leading crop in Iowa, I shall limit myself to the genera] 
comment that title IV provisions seem to contain the essentials for a significant 
adjustment in wheat output. 

Taken together with the foregoing, I stand on my statement of March 15. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize again that the economic difficulty of 
agriculture is so serious and widespread as to warrant prompt enactment of 
comprehensive legislation along the lines of H.R. 11769 and its companion bills, 

If general legislation is not to be passed and signed this session, I suggest 
that the Congress will need to consider emergency-type legislation to bolster the 
credit facilities for hard-pressed farmers and to set up a special land retirement 
program to be applicable at least to the 1961 crop year. I hasten to add, however, 
that such improvisations, while helpful, would not be viewed by farmers as 
acceptable substitutes for a comprehensive longer-term measure. 


STATEMENT OF DRIED FRUIT ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA TO HOUSE COMMITTEE on 
AGRICULTURE, WITH Respect TO H.R. 11769, FAMILY FARM AcT oF 1960 


This statement is presented on behalf of the Dried Fruit Association of Cali- 
fornia pursuant to a resolution unanimously adopted by its Board of Directors on 
April 28, 1960. 

Because of the shortness of time for consideration of this bill and for the 
preparation of this statement to the House Committee on Agriculture, this 
statement is not as complete as the association would like it to be and is, 
therefore, limited to stressing certain fundamental objections. 

The Dried Fruit Association of California is a trade association composed of 
commercial and grower cooperative handlers as well as producers who process 
and pack their own crops. 

California produces from 450,000 to 500,000 tons of deciduous dried fruits, 
including raisins, annually. The members of this association handle approxi- 
mately 95 percent of this production. These products have a farm value of 
approximately $90 million per year and a processed value of approximately 
$145 million. 

This association vigorously and strenuously opposes H.R. 11769 insofar as 
it includes fruits and vegetables for drying and dehydrating. 

H.R. 11769, in paragraph (4) of part I, proposes to amend subsection 8c(7) 
of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, by adding thereto a new 
paragraph (E). This proposed new paragraph enlarges and extends the scope 
of marketing orders so vastly and in such general terms that all of its effects 
cannot possibly be foreseen. In general, it permits a complete and unprecedented 
control of a handler’s business by a group of producers, while the handler pays 
for the controls and suffers the severe penalties of any violation. 

The proposed compulsory marketing orders reguiate the entire scope of the 
packer’s operations, which he may have developed over a lifetime, or even 
generations, with all the know-how accumulated by experience, frequently costly 
experience ; and the control and regulation of the business will instead be exer- 
cised by a committee of producers without packing and marketing experience. 

Under the order, the producers may decide what and where he may pack and 
how he may market the finished product which he has packed and financed. 
The producers may control his merchandising, in which they are without ex- 
perience, but which is the lifeblood of the packer’s business, upon which depends 
his failure or success. These mandatory controls, spelling life or death for his 
business, even though directly opposed to his own business judgment, are not 
to be operated by him but to be decided by others. Nevertheless, the packer 
is to pay for the whole operation and no matter how violently his own judgment 
disagrees with the policies which may be adopted for him by others, if he 
disobeys he is subject to heavy penalties, both civil and criminal. 

This principle of complete regulation of the packer by others over whom he 
has no control, is a complete abandonment of the system of free enterprise. 
His economic freedom would be destroyed. He would become essentially an 
administrative agent to carry out business policies decreed by a committee, 
which could result in his economic death. 

All this can take place under an order promulgated against his wishes and 
over his objection; an order with the alleged purpose of aiding the producers, 
but which regulates and controls the packer; and which deprives him of au- 
thority to make his own commercial decisions in the purchasing, shipment, and 
marketing of his own product. 
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Under such a proposal, every aspect of the packer’s business becomes subject 
to a rigid control imposed by a vote of a group of producers and administered 
by a committee of producers, with supervision, at certain stages, by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Under this proposal, aside from regulation of the raw product, marketing 
orders may also impose similar restrictions on the packer’s finished product. 
Such orders may limit the amount, the size, or the grade of the finished product 
that he may ship to each consumer market. 

Under this proposal even his “shipping dates” may be controlled; even the 
“carrier” he may wish to use; and even the “prices” and “terms of sale” at 
which he may sell. 

The scope of the controls inherent in this proposal staggers the imagination 
and far exceeds any controls previously exerted even in wartime. 

Objectionable as determinations by growers may be as to the raw product, 
similar grower controls of the finished product, in which the packer has the 
sole financial investment, and which he should be able to process and market 
according to his own business judgment, become completely indefensible. Under 
this proposal, the packer’s independence would be sacrificed, competition would 
be eliminated, and all decisions would be made for him by a group of growers 
with no experience in the marketing and distribution of the product. 

Even if some packers might be appointed to the committees exercising such 
tremendous power, experience has indicated that the packer members of com- 
mittees under marketing orders are almost invariably in the minority. Even if 
one or more packers were nominated to such a committee, the individual packer 
would still be deprived of responsibility and the exercise of his own individual 
judgment in the conduct of his own business. The decisions which he has tradi- 
tionally made would be foisted upon him by a grower dominated group, under 
some supervision from the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Pressure of time requires dispensing with discussion of other features, such as 
price fixing and the elimination of competition. 

In view of the foregoing, the Dried Fruit Association of California respect- 
fully requests and petitions for an appropriate amendment to parts I and II 
of title I of H.R. 11769, exempting from the application of said parts I and II 
“fruits and vegetables for drying or dehydrating.” 

Respectfully submitted. 
MELVILLE EnRuicnu, Attorney. 


Mr. Poacr. I was requested to ask permission to insert a statement 
from the deputy director of the Department of Agriculture of the 
State of California. Without objection it will be inserted. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sacramento, April 27, 1960. 
Hon. B. F. Sisk, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Sisk: This is to inform you that we will not have a representative of 
our department to testify before the hearings, on April 29 and 30, for the Family 
Farm Income Act. Mr. Kuhrt and I have reviewed the proposed bill in principle 
and we believe you have a good approach to solving the problems of agriculture. 

We offer you the following comments or suggestions in regard to the content of 
the bill: First, we notice that the definition of an agricultural commodity has 
omitted “canning fruits and vegetables.’”’ Other than the poultry industry, we 
ean think of no other group of commodities which has greater need for national 
marketing orders than the industries concerned with canning fruits and vegeta- 
bles. We recommend that they be included, otherwise the bill will have lost a 
great amount of its value. 

Our second recommendation has to do with part 2, the National Commodity 
Stabilization programs section. We believe that if it is necessary for a program 
to go through the Congress before it is voted upon by the producers, the program 
itself will have lost a lot of its appeal to the producers. The basic psychological 
factor of a marketing order, which brings it support from producers, is that they 
design the program themselves; they adopt it by their own referendum: they 
make the decisions; and they pay the cost. If we require a program to go 
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through the Congress, the opposition is able to work against any proposed pro- 
gram by saying, “This was given you by the Congress,” or it is a political program. 
We believe that an essential part of the theme of a self-help program is that the 
legislature gives the producer the authority to design his own program, which 
program does not have to be passed upon by the Congress. There is also a time 
factor involved in requiring that a program be submitted to both Houses of 
Congress before it can be voted upon. 

A third comment has to do with section C of part 1, this provides that in any 
case when more than 50 percent of the quantity of a product is covered by one or 
more marketing orders, the Secretary may issue an order which covers all of that 
commodity. This causes us to have some concern about fluid milk; as you know, 
in California we have a statewide milk stabilization program which is working 
very well for producers. We believe that this provision may create a problem 
with various local or State programs. 

We recommend that the bill as proposed be amended as follows: 

(1) To include crops for canning and freezing; 
(2) That the requirement that a national program must be approved by 
the Congress be deleted ; and 
(3) That the provision contained in section C of part 1 be deleted. 
Thank you again for sending us a copy of the bill so soon. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. Ratpu, Deputy Director. 


Mr. Poacr. I have been asked to request permission to insert a 
statement from the executive secretary of the California Farm Re- 
search and Legislative Committee. Without objection, that will be 
inserted. 

(The statement follows:) 


CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Santa Clara, Calif., April 25, 1960. 
Hon. Harorp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agricultural, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. COOLEY AND MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE: The 
California Farm Research and Legislative Committee, in accordance with policy 
adopted at its 19th annual meeting held in Sacramento March 31, 1960, is sub- 
mitting a short statement in support of the Family Farm Act of 1960, H.R. 
11769, Poage, H.R. 11818, Sisk, and identical bills by other Members of Con- 
gress, at hearings April 29-30. 

Our committee represents a cross section of California farmers as individuals 
or through cooperatives or associations affiliated with us as listed under our 
board of directors elected at our annual meeting. Farmer members constitute 
well over 1,000 persons. 

In addition, such affiliated organizations as the Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence and the Los Banos Soil Conservation District are participants in our de- 
liberations and policies as are affiliates of organized labor who select their 
representatives on our board of directors and executive committee. Each pro- 
gram which we endorse is cleared with affiliated organizations, as was the Family 
Farm Act of 1960 at our annual meeting. 

We look forward to prompt and favorable action by your committee and by 
both the House of Representatives and the Senate so that the trend which has 
already resulted in so much hardship to independent farm family ownership may 
be reversed by the 86th Congress, and the road cleared for building a solid 
foundation for an agricultural economy in line with that of other segments of 
our prosperous America. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. GRACE McDONALD, Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 740 
HILMAR, SANTA CLARA, CALIF. 


Chairman Cooley and members of the House Committee on Agriculture, the 
California Farm Research and Legislative Committee, at its 19th annual meeting 
held in Sacramento, Calif., March 31, 1960, went on record in favor of the 
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Family Farm Income Act of 1960. We have received a copy of the substitute 
measure introduced April 14, 1960, by Representative W. R. Poage as H.R. 
11769 and by Representative B. F. Sisk as H.R. 11818 and ask that you place 
our committee on record in support of this revised legislation. 

We note with approval the change in the original bill which provides that any 
provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, or any other 
act, providing for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for 
any agricultural commodity, including sugarcane and sugar beets, shall remain 
in full force and effect until superseded by any such new program for such 
commodity (sec. 159, p. 13). 

Members of your committee are well aware of a catastrophic drop in realized 
net farm income, estimated to reach $7 billion by 1965, about 46 percent below 
the 1958 level, if all acreage controls (except tobacco) were removed and price 
supports were at levels which would permit an orderly reduction of currently 
excessive stocks of storable agricultural commodities over a 7- to 10-year period. 
(Report from the U.S. Department of Agriculture and a statement from the 
Land Grant Colleges IRM-1 Advisory Committee on Farm Price and Income 
Projections, 1960-65, presented by Mr. Ellender, Jan. 20, 1960, Doc. No. 77.) 

The impact would not only be felt on presently supported basics and milk 
products, but on the whole feed-grain-livestock sector such as beef cattle and 
calves, hogs, eggs, chicken meat, and turkeys. 

Net farm income, according to figures for the first quarter of 1960 published 
by President Eisenhower's Council of Economic Advisers, is running at a rate 
of only $10.8 billion—$1 billion below the first quarter of 1959 and $3.4 billion 
below the first quarter of 1958. 

It is therefore clear that a shift must be immediately made in national farm 
policy to reverse this trend. We, in California, believe that the emphasis on 
Federal self-help commodity-by-commodity programs embodied in the Family 
Farm Act of 1960 is sound, constructive, and workable. Our 23 years of experi- 
ence proves this. 

For such commodities as eggs, chickens, and turkeys, which have sustained the 
most serious economic impact of unregulated production, there is no time to 
lose, since even after Congress enacts the proposed measure, a program will 
have to be worked out by producers in each egg and poultry category and sub- 
mitted for referendum vote before it becomes operative. 

Similar distress signals for dairymen in both market and manufacturing milk 
production call for urgent and “agonizing reappraisal” of Federal support pro- 
grams, and disaster may hit many other farm commodities at any time. 

If our interpretation of the bills before you is correct; namely, that extension 
of Federal marketing orders exclude fruits and vegetables used for canning and 
freezing, except asparagus, we urge that their inclusion be reconsidered. Cali- 
fornia producers of these fruit and vegetable canning and freezing crops are 
especially vulnerable to nonfarmer stimulated overproduction of these crops 
which we produce for national and international markets. Canning peaches 
and tomatoes are examples of two such commodities. 

Placing responsibility for the specific methods for volume restrictions to 
achieve stabilization of supply with demand, yet assuring reserves against un- 
foreseen contingencies, upon each commodity group initiating its own program, 
is, we feel, in line with sound democratic principles. If, as in the wool program, 
direct compensatory payments are considered essential, we trust the producers 
themselves to invoke them. If the situation at a given time and for a given 
commodity, calls for ceilings on the amount of payment for which a producer 
is eligible, we believe they will be established, based on conformity with the 
particular regulations involved in a particular program. 

We strongly support the sections in the bill calling for conservation reserves 
and soil building practices. 

We approve the section which would end price-support payments for CCC ac- 
quired stocks, including loans, storage, and purchase programs. It is the accu- 
mulation of these stocks and the cost of such accumulation, which have been laid 
at the doorstep of primary producers by the taxpayers, whereas the primary 
producer has not benefited from them, nor has the consumer. 

Likewise, we applaud the section which provides for additional distribution 
of milk, poultry, and meat products for school lunch consumption and to the 
underprivileged. Living costs continue to climb, and, according to a resolution 
recently offered by Representative Thomas Johnson, of Maryland, cost of food 
at the retail level has gone up 15 percent while prices to farmers have declined 
13 percent compared to the 1947-49 average. 
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While members of your committee have access to all sources of data issued by 
Federal Departments that we have, we would like to append to this statement a 
summary of “farm facts and figures” compiled by us in February 1960, which 
we feel, show the urgent need for a new national farm program and particularly 
justify enactment of the Family Farm Act of 1960 by the 86th Congress. 

Mrs. GRACE McDonALD, Executive Secretary, 


FARM FACTS AND FIGURES 


Issued by the California Farm Research and Legislative Committee, Santa Clara, 
Calif., February 1960 
The parity ratio on January 15, 1960, was 77, unchanged from a month earlier 
but 6 percent below January 1959. 


Average prices as percentage of parity, January 1960? 
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IF PRICE SUPPORTS WERE DROPPED 


If price supports, acreage allotments and marketing quotas were dropped 
completely and prices were determined in the marketplace, the following prices 
would prevail in 1965 (assuming Public Law 480, the school-lunch program, 
marketing agreements and a soil bank of 30 million acres were retained) : 


NN 5 as Golio oa sivtev seeeeumntgp os ao owas hace os eel a ed ee eee cee bushel__ $0. 90 
NE oo sini Seidel en tieni ea meee anal inate clinches ce ot ek ae a MeibApehodes cwesene >" O28 
SE ee ee scsi i tm ssl uel chin leche ws a sched alana co 
Resa asd polar rch crak ba to ws cies ata ena = ertead ada site ceo EOE c. / STES 
a ee ee Se ee _hundredweight__ 11. 00 
NE i iccarcn ame flaca ; “sibs wads ibealcaan cag nian ca gaaeraaa ek Mkaeaaien aa do._.. 15.00 


Source: Farmers Union Newsletter, Jan. 22, 1960. Based on material provided by 
True D. Morse, Acting Secretary of Agriculture, in Congressional Record, Feb. 1, 1960. 


California farm income and farm costs 


California gross farm income in 1958_...._..............___. $2, 852, 792, 000 
Amount paid out as cost of production__....__._._._._._-_-_____-__ 1, 900, 000, 000 
Wet INCONG. occ cession a a ala ete a oe ee dele 952, 792, 000 

1958 costs are estimated as follows: Millions 
Wages_____-. ois a as ree a ry hh cd a cs pc on tae rb nage ee encore $460 
Feed sain ae dedi clletetead le hated x. dh be darth todas ed tae Acie nen wa 370 
Livestock______- ss Sead acta haat ce ZI pi ate See Fis ete, heat teak Sa eee 143 
Taxes Lk Siu comediasds cake aees pie tah ddd Gta 120 
Miscellaneous__. sy <target ae 250 
Interest and cash rent_ a a MA ed oe tine mbna eae eee 112 
Fertilizer and seed ee a as ee ear pee eee ea 110 
Farm machinery including re pa irs and de prec’ if ation. he tg rn eee es *370 


1Sales of farm implements in California, as indicated by sales tax, were more than 
$275,000,000 in 1958. 


Source: James Houseberg, State chamber of commerce, at hearings of Senate Factfinding 
Committee on Labor and Welfare, Nov. 16, 1959. 


More than 45 percent of California’s farm production is shipped out of the 
State at a transportation cost of more than $450 million annually. 


Food marketing spread increases 35 percent since 1947-49 


| Percent 
1947-49 1959 increase or 
| decrease 
- eee ee — 

Annu 1 pur es ¢ erage urban ily 

Retail cost $940 | $1,035 | +10 

Farm value : hie 166 | 395 —15 
Marketing charges. -- : 474 640 | +35 
Farmers’ share of consumer dollar (percent ‘ 19 38 | 


FARM SUBSIDIES 


Farmers have not been, and are not now, the exclusive beneficiaries of special 
subsidies and special services supplied at the expense of U.S. taxpayers. Many 
items listed in the agricultural budget serve the entire Nation, such as— 

Farm commodity export program ($843 million in 1957). 

Rea loans (about $500 million annually, repaid with interest). 
Market research program ($28 million in 1957). 

F ederal meat inspection ($19 million annually). 

Brucellosis eradication program ($22 million annually). 
International wheat agreement ($20 million annually). 

School lunch program ($284 million in 1957). 

Supervision and operation of 181 million acres of national forest. 
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Subsidies to farmers and others 


Farm price support losses (1933-58) _.-.------------------~.. $5, 173, 746, 788 
panes peneeenos (10 PORTS, 2086-00) <5 nce eee ccss 5, 968, 000, 000 
Dunes recoiversmon paymelite......... nnn 48, 262, 000, 000 
Subsidies to maritime industry (1938-57) ~-----------------_- 3, 500, 000, 000 
I al Ne ers ves encniasaaa aap Greesoeaa 614, 000, 000 


Source: Congressional Record, Mar. 9, 1959, p. 3161. 
FARM EFFICIENCY 


For the past 10 vears U.S. farm output increased at an annual rate of 2% 
percent per year. 

The rise in per acre yield of leading crops ranges from 20 percent to 75 per- 
cent in the last decade: 


Percent Percent 
I Se ce TO) POtRtOR sc akincecau mae sia Seigteeea tie 33 
a re SOU 1 RR NIN aoe coccinea ee 24 
ee ene el eee a Uo PINON a eosin ananesdiniom cones twee ee 20 
aa a a 34 





Source: USDA, agricultural outlook charts, 1960. 


The increase in production per animal rivals the rate of gain in crop yields, 
Broiler produceion per unit of feed it 40 percent greater than a decade ago, 
Milk production per cow is 40 percent greater than in 1940. 

Output of labor in agriculture has increased at a greater rate than in other 
sectors of the economy. 

Output per man-hour 

















{1947100} 
| Total Non-agri- Manufac- 
| economy | Agriculture | culture in- turing 
| dustry 
aa Ra i ahi 104. 2 123. 7 101.7 104.6 
eR el te a ee a sh 140.9 183. 4 132. 6 141.9 
Source: Economic Report of the President, January 1958 


Since 1950 workers’ output in factories and offices, per man-hour is up 21 
percent, their hourly wages up 58 percent. 

In the same period farmers’ output per man-hour is up 65 percent, but farm- 
ers’ income (from farm products) is down 1 percent per man-hour. (Source: 
U.S. News & World Report, Feb. 8, 1960. ) 

The number of persons supported by each worker on a farm was 6.9 in 1900, 
10.6 in 1940, 15.9 in 1950 and 23.5 in 1958. (Congressional Record, Mar. 2, 
1959. ) 

FARM INVESTMENT 


“The average investment per farm in California in 1958 was $81,481—over 
three times the national average of $24,481. The average acreage per California 
farm for 1954 was 307 acres and the average cropland harvested 89 acres. The 
national average was 81 acres of cropland.” (Source: W. Ward Henderson, 
bureau of agriculture statistics, State department of agriculture, at Senate Fact 
Finding Committee hearing, Nov. 16, 1959.) 

Of California’s 123,000 farm operators, 73 percent are full owners, 14 percent 
are part owners, about 2 percent are hired managers of large-scale enterprises, 
and only 11 percent are tenants. (Source: James Houseberg, agriculture depart- 
ment, State chamber of commerce, at Senate Fact Finding Committee on Labor 
and Welfare hearing, Nov. 16, 1959.) 


Mr. Poace. And I have been requested to ask permission to insert a 
statement from the National Canners Association, along with several 


letters and telegrams that have been submitted. Without objection 
they will be inserted. 
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(The statement, letters, and telegrams follow :) 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington D.C., April 28, 1960. 
Hon. HAROLD D. CooLey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN CooLey: This letter is to call the attention of your committee 
to the possible application of part II of the Family Farm Act of 1960 (H.R. 
11769) to fruits and vegetables for canning. We wish to point out that the 
reasons we have established for not bringing canning crops under Federal 
marketing order controls apply with equal validity to excepting them from the 
proposed national commodity stabilization program, as described in sections 151 
through 161 of H.R. 11769. Therefore we ask that the statement submitted to 
your committee under a covering letter addressed to you dated April 8 be con- 
sidered as an expression of canning industry policy applicable to the national 
production control program proposed in part II of the Family Farm Act of 1960. 

Very truly yours, 
R. B. HEINEY. 


U.S. Poutrry & Ecc Propucers ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1960. 
Hon. Harotp D. Coorry, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The House Agriculture Committee held hearings on 
April 29 and 30 on H.R. 11769, the Family Farm Income Act. The USPEPA 
did not request an opportunity to testify because we had already presented our 
case for the poultry and egg farmer at two sets of hearings in the House and 
hearings in the Senate. We felt that we were substantially on the record in 
favor of legislation to alleviate the distress of the family farmer. 

However, we respectfully request that this statement be inserted in the record 
of the hearings as an expression of our support of H.R. 11769—the Family Farm 
Act of 1960 and similar bills. 

We deeply appreciate the effort and care that many Members of the House 
and of your committee have taken in drafting and revising the proposed Family 
Farm Act of 1960. We are cognizant of the difficulties involved in the task. 

We are also gratified by the many expressions of support of the bill by labor 
organizations, farm organizations and individual farmers. 

The ever-worsening economic position of American growers was recently re- 
vealed in a report from the National Foundation for Economic Stability. A few 
excerpts from a summary of that report will tend to emphasize the desperate 
situation of American farmers. - 

“The audit reveals that all wages and salaries from 1951 to 1959 increased 
48 percent. The gross debt, public and private, a reflection of capital costs, 
increased approximately 58 percent. 

“On the other hand, gross realized farm income, the source of buying power 
for farm operators and others living in rural areas in 1959 was approximately 
2 percent less than in 1951. 

“The relatively low farm prices in the 9-year period resulted in an under- 
payment to agriculture totaling $129.4 billion. The direct result of this under- 
payment was the loss of a market totaling $129.4 billion which would have pur- 
chased that amount of the total national production. Naturally, business and 
labor suffered in proportion. 

* “« * * * * * 


“Due to the reciprocal action between the market created by the value of 
our farm production and factory output, whenever farm prices at wholesale 
dropped below the price of all commodities, our total production had to adjust 
downward to the primary market as determined by farm production and prices. 
These periods were called depressions. 

“Much of the effect of the low farm income was felt by small business, in 
rural communities with 5,000 or less in population. The income of small busi- 
ness in the period 1951-59 was relatively $41 billion less in ratio to wages and 
salaries than the average in 1943-52 when farm prices averaged 100 percent of 
parity. 
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“A summation of the effect of current underpayments to agriculture sets 
forth the conclusion that as long as the present price dislocation continues be 
tween agriculture and the goods which rural areas have to buy it will be im- 
possible for our economy to sell over 80 percent of the total output. Any output 
above that level will have to be brought with borrowed money, either public or 
private. 

“Finally that until a balance is restored between farm prices at wholesale and 
the price of all products at wholesale, it will be impossible to have a fully 
operating and solvent economy. The audit proves that society cannot afford to 
underpay for our farm production.” 

Mr. Chairman, we will not attempt to quote any further from this report 
because it has already been submitted to you and your committee. However, 
the report proved better than anything we have seen that we cannot have a 
healthy economy as long as we allow farm income to continue in a depressed 
state We commend the report to the attention of all the Members of Congress, 

Mr. Chairman, the USPEPA herewith endorses the Family Farm Act of 
1960—H.R,. 11769—and similar bills. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MICHAEL B. DEANE, Erecutive Director. 


KISSIMMEE, FLA., May 2, 1960. 
Pau. G. ROGERS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Understand House Agriculture Committee holding hearings on Poage bill, H.R. 
11769, calling for production and marketing controls. Also understand part of 
bill still applies to livestock. Florida Cattlemen’s Association representing a big 
majority of cattlemen of Florida drastically opposed to including cattle in this 
or any other bill calling for Federal controls in any form. 

FLORIDA CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
J. O. PEARCE, Jr., President. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE S. MARTIN, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF FrozEN Foop PACKERS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the undersigned, Lawrence §, 
Martin, Secretary-Manager of the National Association of Frozen Food Packers, 
appreciates the opportunity to make ‘this statement in behalf of the association 
in connection with the above-captioned proposal now before your committee to 
amend the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937. 

The National Association of Frozen Food Packers is a voluntary, nonprofit 
association organized for the purpose of promoting and protecting the interests 
of the American frozen food industry. Its members account for substantialy 
80 percent of all frozen food production in the country. Their packing plants 
are located throughout the United States and are engaged in processing, selling, 
and shipping frozen foods with distribution nationwide. Total frozen food 
production is now in excess of 51% billion pounds annually, with a retail value 
of about S§3 billion 

It is the position of the National Association of Frozen Food Packers that 
compulsory marketing order legislation regulating the food processing industry 
generally and the freezing industry in particular is economically unsound and 
wholly unjustified. Such controls, as provided for in the above-captioned and 
related legislative proposals, would not be in the interests of growers, processors, 
or the consuming public. 

Mandatory marketing orders substitute economic regulation for free competi- 
tion and sacrifice flexibility and incentive for development. Under current 
legislative proposals, virtually all safeguards designed to protect the public 
from monopolistic practices in the production and distribution of food products 
would be eliminated. Any scheme for limitation of production, allocation of 
raw materials or finished product and reduction of natural competition would 
lead to increased prices which would be passed on to the consumer 

Further, processors would bear the burden of expense of the administration 
of such regulation of their business by a group of their suppliers. Artificially 
raised prices resulting from any combination of the above factors could easily 
drive customers to alternative products and thus permanently impair the demand 
for frozen foods. 
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An examination of the facts discloses no need for marketing or stabilizing 
controls on the freezing industry or upon the growers of processing crops. 
Farmers have received consistently higher prices for processing crops than for 
other crops over the years, and there has been no price support or subsidization 
of such crops. The proportion of processing crops to total production has 
increased steadily over the past quarter century. And yet, since 1947-49, 
frozen fruit and vegetable prices have increased only 14 percent in comparison 
with an 18-percent increase for all foods and a 25-percent increase for all items 
in the Consumer Price Index. 

This stability of frozen food prices in the face of generally rising production 
costs is due to substantially increased productivity on the farm and in the 
processing plant. During the postwar period, which saw a 30-percent increase 
in manufacturing productivity, that of the food processing industry increased 
twice aS much; and agricultural production, three times on a man-hour basis. 
And obviously, increased efficiency and resultant growth of the frozen food 
industry has significantly increased the industry’s service to and enlarged the 
markets of growers, 

This performance was possible and can continue only under the fullest degree 
of free enterprise and individual initiative in the growing and processing of 
frozen foods. Only under such conditions can the American consuming public 
be assured of an expanding supply of reasonably priced, high quality frozen 
fruits, berries, vegetables, and juices. 

In conclusion, I reaffirm our strong opposition to the enactment of any legisla- 
tion which would authorize under any circumstances mandatory marketing 
orders or other form of arbitrary controls on the frozen food industry. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LAWRENCE S. MARTIN, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Mr. Poacr. Are there any other insertions which Members or any- 
one else wish to make # 

Mr. Garurtnes. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. What 
about the session for tomorrow ? 

Mr. Poage. I will tell you more about that just as soon as I find out 
what is going to happen. If nobody wants to be heard there is no 
purpose in holding a session. But we are going to hold a session if 
there is anybody who wants to be heard. We are not going to cut off 
one living human who wants to be heard on this bill, if he but lets us 
know that he wishes a hearing. 

Is there anybody in this room who wants to be heard or who wants 
anybody else to be heard ? 

Let the record show there is no response. 

In view of the fact that nobody suggests that they want to be heard, 
or that they know of anybody who wants to be heard, the committee 
will stand adjourned until Monday morning at 10 o’clock, at which 
time we will meet in executive session to begin marking up this bill. 
We will continue in executive session as long as it takes to complete 
this bill. We will continue, then, in executive session to consider the 
report of the Mexican farm labor bill, and any other legislation which 
at that time is properly before the committee. 

The committee 1s adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 p.m., the committee adjourned. to reconvene at. 
10 a.m. Monday, May 2, 1960.) 
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